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MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  NATURE  AND  AMOUNT  OF  CRIME 


To  understand  crime  in  any  society,  it  is  necessary  to 
define  and  classify  crimes  and  to  measure  the  frequency  with 
which  they  occur.  It  is  no  simple  matter  to  define,  classify, 
and  measure  crime . Some  of  the  problems  in  measuring  the 
nature  and  amount  of  crime  in  the  United  States  and  its  sub- 
divisions such  as  states  or  communities  are  considered  below. 

A few  observations  about  problems  in  defining  and  classifying 
crimes  seems  appropriate  before  considering  these  problems. 

There  is  no  rational  classification  of  crimes  based  on  a 
set  of  properties  that  define  all  crimes.  Quite  commonly, 
statuatory  law  provides  a definition  of  crimes.  In  practice 
nonetheless  some  organization  has  the  responsibility  to  develop 
means  to  define  and  classify  crimes  covered  by  statutes.  Most 
commonly,  crimes  are  defined  by  organizations  that  are  part  of 
the  legal  system--the  police,  prosecution,  and  judiciary. 

Other  organized  ways  of  knowing  whether  crimes  have  occurred 
are  possible,  however,  such  as  the  sample  survey. 

Our  knowledge  of  whether  something  occurs  then,  whether 
deaths,  illness,  or  crimes,  is  a function  of  some  organized 
means  of  knowing,  such  as  respectively,  the  death  registration 
system  based  on  voluntary  reporting  from  counties  and  states, 
the  National  Health  Interview  Sample  Survey,  and  the  FBI 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  system  based  on  reporting  from  police 
departments.  No  attempt  is  made  to  review  the  problems  that 
arise  for  each  and  every  organized  system  of  intelligence  on 
crime.  Only  two  such  organized  systems,  police  departments 
and  sample  surveys,  are  considered  below.  Even  within  these 
organized  systems,  there  are  many  problems  of  definition  and 
classification.  Police  departments,  for  example,  classify 
crimes  by  their  complaint  status  (reported  or  known  to  the 
police) , by  department  rules  as  to  their  bona  fide  status 
(whether  offenses  reported  or  known  to  the  police  are  either 
bona  fide  or  false  or  baseless  complaints) , and  whether  bona 
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fide  complaints  are  cleared  by  arrest. The  Uniform  Crime 

Reports  classify  some  crimes  as  "Index"  crimes  and  as  Part  I 

2/ 

and  Part  II  offenses.—  Measurement  of  the  amount  of  crime 
for  any  such  classification  obviously  depends  upon  how  the 
offense  is  known  and  classified  as  well  as  upon  what  is 
included  within  the  definition  of  the  class. 

How  valid  any  organized  means  of  knowing,  classifying, 
and  measuring  crimes  are  can  only  be  determined  when  there 
are  independent  ways  to  assess  the  amount  of  crime  and  know- 
ledge of  the  organized  ways  of  gathering,  classifying,  and 
reporting  information  on  crimes . At  the  present  time  in  the 
United  States  the  main  measures  of  the  amount  of  crime  derive 
from  police  department  statistics.  Police  departments  base 
their  reporting  systems  upon  the  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 
System,  though  in  some  cases  they  have  local  and  state  re- 
porting systems  as  well.  National  estimates  are  based  on 
aggregate  data  from  the  voluntary  reporting  system  of  police 
departments  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  FBI 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  summarize  these  aggregate  statistics  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  crime  and  changes  in  that  amount. 

The  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  System  has  been  subject  to 
critical  examination  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Uniform  Crime  Records  of  the  Internat- 
ional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  by  criminologists. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  review  these  criticisms  here.  They  make 


^Parenthetically,  it  should  be  noted  that  is  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  reports  how  many  complaints  originally  classi- 
fied as  false  or  baseless  are  later  cleared  by  an  arrest,  how 
many  arrests  ''clear"  offenses  never  reported  to  the  police,  or 
how  many  complaints  considered  "unfounded"  are  later  changed 
to  bona  fide  complaints.  The  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  System 
make  provision  for  correcting  such  "errors",  but  the  system 
for  reporting  does  not  permit  one  to  determine  accurately  the 
nature  and  amount  of  kinds  of  error.  See  Uniform  Crime  Report- 
ing Handbook,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Justice:  Federal  Bureau  of  Invest- 
igation, Washington,  USGPO , 1965,  pp . 45-47. 

2 

Ibid. , p.  4,  p.  10,  and  p.  56. 
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several  things  apparent  however  that  generate  our  main  con- 
cern. They  make  apparent  that  current  methods  of  gathering 
and  reporting  information  on  crime  do  not  provide  a valid 
picture  of  the  amount  of  crime  in  the  society  or  any  of  its 
jurisdictions  and  that  the  FBI  Crime  Index  does  not  provide 

a reliable  basis  for  determining  whether  crime  is  increasing 

3 / 

or  decreasing  in  the  United  States.—  Despite  these  criticisms, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  public  and  their  policy  makers  form 
judgments  on  the  basis  of  these  measures.  Our  main  goal, 
therefore,  is  to  examine  other  ways  of  measuring  crime,  ways 
that  provide  more  rational  information  bases  for  action  both 
by  the  public  and  their  policy  makers. 

Problems  in  Measurement  Posed  by  an  Index  of  Crime 

At  first  glance,  it  would  appear  that  a single  index  or 
measure  of  the  amount  of  crime  in  the  United  States  or  any 
of  its  jurisdictions  is  an  important  item  of  information. 

Just  as  we  measure  a death  rate,  so  we  may  measure  a crime 
rate.  Such  reasoning  rests,  however,  on  some  misconceptions 
about  both  death  and  crime  rates. 

We  shall  consider  first  some  misconceptions  about  the 
interpretation  of  simple  rates  such  as  a death  or  crime  rate. 
Any  simple  rate  consists  of  but  two  elements,  a population 
that  is  exposed  to  the  occurrence  of  some  event  (the  denomina- 
tor) and  a count  of  the  events  (the  numerator) . Both  of 
these  elements  are  measured  for  a given  point  or  period  of 
time.  In  calculating  a crude  death  rate,  for  instance,  it 
is  the  practice  to  report  the  number  of  deaths  for  some 
unit  of  population,  such  as  every  100  or  1000  persons,  for 


See  for  example,  T.  Sellin  and  M.  E.  Wolfgang,  The 
Measurement  of  Delinquency,  New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
Inc . , 1964,  Albert  D.  Biderman,  "Social  Indicators"  in 
Raymond  A.  Bauer,  (ed) , Social  Indicators,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
The  M.I.T.  Press,  1966,  pp.  111-119. 
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some  unit,  of  time,  such  as  a month  or  a calendar  year.  These 
rates  are  deliberately  termed  crude  because  we  know  that  with- 
in a given  period  of  time  not  everyone  in  the  population  is 
equally  exposed  to  the  risk  of  death.  There  are  important 
differences,  for  example,  according  to  age  and  sex.  For  that 
reason  we  "refine"  the  denominator  and  calculate  death  rates 
separately  for  each  subgroup  of  the  population.  These  are 
generally  termed  specific  rates;  the  death  rate  for  a parti- 
cular race,  age,  and  sex  subgroup — say  Negro  women,  aged  20 
to  24 — is  a race-age-sex  specific  death  rate. 

Though  such  crude  and  specific  rates  are  useful  for 
some  purposes,  they  are  limited  either  for  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  death  or  as  a basis  for  public  policies  about  how 
to  reduce  the  death  rate.  The  main  reason  for  this  limitation 
is  that  we  know  people  die  from  many  different  "causes"  . 

Death  from  an  automobile  accident  is  quite  different  from 
death  due  to  lung  cancer.  Obviously  public  policy  will  be 
quite  different  when  one  tries  to  reduce  the  death  rate  due 
to  factors  connected  with  driving  automobiles  than  when  it 
has  some  relationship  to  lung  cancer,  such  as  smoking.  To 
go  one  step  further,  we  learned  a great  deal  scientifically 
about  causes  of  death  by  classifying  types  of  death  and 
searching  for  their  causes.  When  one  has  an  understanding 
of  death  from  a particular  cause,  one  may  calculate  a separate 
rate  for  deaths  from  that  cause.  Thus  we  now  calculate  a 
death  rate  for  diseases  causally  related  to  smoking,  including 

among  these  diseases  cancer  of  the  lung,  larynx,  and  lip, 

4/ 

and  chronic  bronchitis.— 

The  analogy  to  crime  should  be  clear.  We  know  that  crime 
is  not  a unitary  phenomenon  nor  are  causes  the  same  for  all 
types  of  crime.  Furthermore,  even  in  the  absence  of  causal 


4 

Mortality  from  Diseases  Associated  with  Smoking:  United 
States , 1950-64 , National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  Series 
20,  No.  4,  October,  1966,  pp.  2-9. 
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knowledge,  we  know  that  policies  and  practices  foi  crime 
control  differ  considerably  depending  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  types  of  crime  occur.  A simple  crime  rate, 
therefore,  is  of  little  use  either  for  purposes  of  causal 
analysis  or  for  public  policy. 

The  analogy  between  death  and  crime  rates  should  not 
be  overdrawn  lest  it  lead  to  further  misconceptions.  Some 
of  these  differences  merit  attention  since  they  should  in- 
fluence our  choice  of  measures  of  crime. 

First  death  is  an  event  that  occurs  for  every  member 
of  the  popuJation;  but  every  member  of  the  population  is 
not  a victim  of  a crime.  In  addition,  some  persons  can  never 
be  a victim  of  a given  type  of  crime.  Second,  death  can 
occur  only  once  for  any  member  of  the  population  while  crime, 
like  illness  or  accidents,  can  occur  repeatedly.  For  that 
reason  one  has  multiple  victimization  and  multiple  offenses. 
There  is,  third,  the  fact  that  crime  is  a relational  pheno- 
menon between  victims  and  offenders,  so  that  one  can 
calculate  offense,  victim  and  offender  rates.  And  indeed, 
a crime  may  involve  a single  victim,  several  victims,  a 
diffuse  public,  or  a corporate  organization.  Furthermore 
the  exposed  population  is  not  always  made  up  of  persons. 

It  may  consist  of  organizations  such  as  businesses,  or  even 
the  general  public,  as  in  offenses  against  public  order. 
Fourth,  an  offender  can  commit  several  crimes  at  the  same 
point  in  time.  An  offender  may  assault  the  owner  of  an 
automobile,  steal  his  car,  and  the  possessions  that  are  in 
it.  Fifth,  the  relative  absence  of  completeness  in 
"registration"  of  offenses,  offenders,  and  victims  poses 
major  problems  of  meaningful  interpretation  of  changes  in 
rates.  Under  present  organizational  systems  for  gathering 
and  processing  intelligence  on  crimes,  we  lack  the  knowledge 
that  would  permit  us  to  separate  "actual  increase"  from  a 
"registration"  increase. 
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Finally,  for  many  classes  of  crimes,  unlike  most  classes 
cf  death,  it  is  important  to  know  where  the  crime  occurred  re- 
gardless of  where  the  "victim"  resides.  The  failure  to  separate 
place  of  occurrence  from  place  of  residence  of  victim,  however, 
makes  for  difficulties  in  interpreting  rates  based  on  an  exposed 
population  of  residents  for  any  given  jurisdiction  in  the 
United  States.  This  problem  arises  from  the  way  data  are 
processed  in  registration  systems. 

It  should  be  evident  therefore  that  any  simple  crime  rate, 
unlike  a death  rate,  lacks  the  specification  necessary  for 
reasonable  interpretation.  The  problem  therefore  becomes  one 
of  deciding  what  kinds  of  rates  does  it  make  sense  to  calculate 
given  our  current  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  crime,  the  situ- 
ations under  which  crimes  occur,  our  aims  in  public  information, 
cur  goals  in  the  formation  of  public  policy  to  deal  with  crime, 
and  our  goals  in  the  development  of  organizational  strategies 
to  reduce  crime. 


Criteria  for  Measuring  Crime 

This  paper  illustrates  more  rational  ways  that  crime  may 
be  measured  than  those  currently  in  use.  The  criteria  of 
rationality  employed  are:  (1)  that  the  information  in  the 

rate  count  the  events  for  the  appropriate  exposed  population; 
(2)  that  the  choice  of  rate  be  appropriate  to  the  data  avail- 
able and  the  goals  for  its  use;  (3)  that  rate  information 
permit  a potential  victim  or  an  organization  dealing  with 
a "crime  problem"  to  calculate  action  more  rationally. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  develop  measures  appropriate  to  all 
types  of  crime.  It  is  not  at  all  apparent  what  measures  are 
appropriate  for  many  white-collar  crimes  or  for  organized 
crimes,  given  our  current  information  systems.  Except  for 
the  calculation  of  some  specific  rates  and  sample  survey 
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estimates  of  crime,  discussion  is  generally  confined  to  the 
Part  I offenses  of  criminal  homicide,  forcible  rape,  robbery, 
assault,  burglary,  larceny,  and  auto  theft.  Considering 
these  Part  I offenses,  some  general  problems  in  selecting  the 
exposed  population  and  in  the  count  of  offenses  are  first 
raised.  An  attempt  is  made  to  make  clear  what  information  is 
appropriate  to  a rate  for  each  of  these  types  of  crime.  It 
will  become  evident  in  the  illustrations  which  follow  that 
current  information  systems  make  it  difficult  to  do  more  than 
approximate  some  of  the  criteria.  Nonetheless,  no  criteria 
are  chosen  that  are  not  readily  available  within  present  in- 
formation systems  or  that  could  be  included  with  very  little 
effort . 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 
System  several  important  features  of  the  reporting  system 
should  be  understood  before  considering  specific  rates  based 
on  them.  First,  each  crime  or  attempted  crime  is  counted  in 
only  one  crime  classification.  When  several  different  Part  I 
offenses  are  committed  by  a person  or  group  at  the  same  time, 
the  offense  is  classified  in  the  highest  ranking  offense  in 
the  rank  order  of  Part  I offenses:  criminal  homicide, 
forcible  rape,  robbery,  assault,  burglary,  larceny-theft,  and 
auto  theft.  Thus  a crime  involving  the  murder  of  a rape 
victim  is  classified  as  a criminal  homicide,  not  as  both  a 
rape  and  a homicide.  Legally  an  offender  could  be  charged 
with  both  offenses. 

Second,  the  number  of  offenses  counted  in  any  criminal 
event  is  classified  differently  for  crimes  against  persons 
and  crimes  against  property.  For  offenses  against  the  person, 
the  number  of  offenses  counted  is  the  number  of  persons  un- 
lawfully killed,  raped,  maimed,  wounded,  or  assaulted,  plus 
any  attempts  to  do  so.  For  offenses  against  property,  an 
offense  is  counted  only  for  each  distinct  operation  or 
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attempt.  The  criterion  "operation"  relates  to  a crime  incident; 
hence  if  20  people  are  robbed  in  a tavern,  it  is  counted  as  one 
offense,  not  20.  The  distinction  between  crimes  against  persons 
versus  property  is  not  a distinction  between  persons  as  victims 
and  households  or  organizations  as  victims  since  persons  are 
victims  when  their  property  is  taken. 

Third,  it  should  be  clear  that  a distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  complaint  or  report  of  an  offense  and  its  bona  fide 
status.  The  number  of  offenses  reported  or  known  to  the  police 
c.iffers  from  the  number  of  actual  offenses  reported  in  that 
the  latter  count  results  when  the  former  is  reduced  by  the 
lumber  of  false  or  baseless  complaints  as  determined  from  de- 
partment rules  for  "unfounding"  a complaint. 

Finally,  there  are  problems  in  classifying  crimes  arising 
from  the  organized  ways  police  have  for  knowing  when  events 
that  are  classified  as  crimes  occur.  The  main  ways  they  have 
for  knowing  them  are  by  responses  to  citizen  complaints  that 
such  an  event  is  in  progress  or  has  occurred  or  by  some  pro- 
active police  strategy  for  gathering  intelligence  on  events 
that  potentially  might  be  crimes,  such  as  by  routine  patrol 
cr  detective  work. 

A little  reflection  on  what  comes  to  the  police  as  com- 
plaints or  even  as  observations  by  police  officers  readily 
suggests  that  the  problem  of  determining  whether  an  event  is 
to  be  classified  as  a crime  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
information  received.  Generally  the  police  must  evaluate 
information  initially  received  from  citizens  by  investigating 
whether  or  not  their  complaint  constitutes  a crime  event. 
Obviously  officer  discretion  or  judgment  as  well  as  depart- 
mental criteria  affects  the  classification  of  such  events 
as  crimes.  But  citizen  reports  do  not  present  a homogeneous 
set  of  events  where  the  same  criteria  can  readily  be  applied 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  event  has  occurred.  This  is 
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particularly  so  for  the  criteria  to  judge  whether  or  not  the 
event  actually  occurred. 

The  problem  of  knowing  whether  an  event  has  occurred  is 
especially  difficult  where  the  determination  depends  upon 
the  status  of  the  complainant,  of  witnesses,  or  of  offenders. 
Some  offenses  are  known  to  the  police  only  through  an  arrest 
situation  where  the  offender  is  present.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  offenses  involving  morals  or  violations  of  moral 
codes.  Thus,  the  police  do  not  usually  know  crimes  of  drunk- 
enness except  through  the  arrest  of  persons  who  are  called 
"drunks".  One  clearly  cannot  have  an  offense  of  resisting 
arrest  by  an  officer  without  some  person  under  arrest  en- 
gaging in  resisting  behavior.  On  the  other  hand,  crimes 
against  property  can  be  known  to  the  police  even  though  no 
offender  ever  is  known.  Events  of  shoplifting  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  observation;  this  is  much  less  likely  to  be 
the  case  for  burglary  where  evidence  of  entry,  etc.  makes 
determination  less  difficult.  Offenses  against  the  public 
peace  and  order  occur  only  when  there  is  a complainant 
present,  while  burglary  can  occur  without  the  presence 
of  a complainant.  Some  offenses  have  only  testimony  or 
behavior  as  evidence  while  for  others  there  is  physical 
evidence . 

Given  the  diversity  of  sources  and  types  of  information 
on  crimes,  the  procedures  one  has  for  determining  whether  a 
crime  has  occurred  must  vary.  It  is  doubtful  therefore  whether 
it  makes  much  logical  sense  to  compute  an  overall  measure  of 
crime,  if  by  that  is  meant  a measure  of  whether  events  have 
occurred.  Crime  in  that  sense  is  unlike  births  or  deaths, 
where  the  event  is  more  clearly  specified.  It  is  much  more 
like  illness,  where  the  organized  procedures  of  medicine  are 
the  major  basis  for  knowing  and  classifying  illness.  Subject- 
ive accounts  of  either  illness  or  crime  by  complainants  pose 
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problems  of  validity.  So  do  "professional"  determinations 
where  the  procedures  rest  largely  on  "accounts"  or 
"judgment"  rather  than  on  observation  or  means  of  measure- 
ment. Much  of  the  difficulty  in  crime  reporting  like  that 
in  illness  reporting  arises  from  our  present  procedures  of 
"diagnosing"  events  that  come  to  our  attention. 

Surveying  the  seven  Part  I offenses,  it  is  evident 
that  the  exposed  population  is  not  logically  the  same  for 
all  offenses.  Yet  the  OCR  system  uses  the  total  population 
resident  in  a jurisdiction  as  the  exposed  population  for  the 
calculation  of  its  Index  of  Crime  and  for  all  crime  rates 
that  are  Part  I offenses.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
total  population  rarely  should  be  thought  of  as  potential 
victims  of  most  crimes  (even  when  population  is  the  logical 
base  for  the  crime,  younger  age  groups  rately  are  victims  of 
most  offenses  involving  persons) , only  some  subgroups  are 
clearly  eligible  for  particular  kinds  of  crime.  To  begin 
with,  the  exposed  population  for  some  offenses  is  women  only. 
This  is  true  for  forcible  rape,  and  for  purse-snatching,  with 
and  without  force.  The  offense  of  pocket-picking  is  generally 
defined  as  an  offense  against  men,  so  that  the  logical  base 
should  be  men.  Indeed,  among  Part  I offenses  men  and  women 
are  the  logical  exposed  population  for  only  homicides, 
muggings  and  certain  kinds  of  stick-ups,  and  assaults. 

The  logical  exposed  population  for  almost  all  other  Part 
I offenses  is  an  organization.  For  offenses  of  burglary,  the 
organization  is  either  a household  unit  (or  residential 
dwelling)  or  a business-industrial  organization.  Indeed, 
police  statistics  often  differentiate  between  a residential 
and  a business  burglary.  For  offenses  of  robbery,  there  is 
a distinct  class  involving  banks.  Apart  from  banks,  many 
robberies  are  against  businesses  or  organizations  rather  than 
against  persons  as  victims.  The  logical  base,  therefore,  for 
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these  robberies  is  organizations. 

Larcenies  include  a hodge-podge  of  exposed  populations. 
Larceny  of  bicycles  has  a logical  base  either  of  number  of 
bicycles  or  bicycle  owners.  Larceny  from  autos  or  of  auto 
accessories  has  a logical  base  of  automobile  owners  of  re- 
gistered automobiles.  The  same  is  true  for  auto  theft. 

Indeed,  the  annual  report  of  the  Auto  Theft  Committee  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Inc . ^ presents 
national  statistics  on  auto  theft  only  by  number  of  passenger 
cars  registered.  Offenses  involving  automobiles  should  logi- 
cally distinguish  between  passenger  cars  and  other  types  of 
vehicles.  The  offense  of  shop-lifting  included  in  larceny- 
theft  is  generally  limited  to  retail  trade  establishments 
while  larceny  from  telephone  booths  is  generally  against  a 
single  organization.  Theft  from  coin-operated  machines  at 
most  has  a base  of  all  industrial  and  business  establishments, 
including  public  organizations. 

It  is  reasonable  then  to  propose  that  an  exposed  popula- 
tion (the  denominator  in  the  calculation  of  rates)  be  selected 
according  to  the  type  of  offense  and  the  status  of  the  victim 
in  the  offense  for  purposes  of  calculating  crime  rates.  Quite 
clearly  where  the  exposed  population  is  the  number  of  organiza- 
tions, such  rates  may  be  quite  different  in  size  from  those 
that  would  be  obtained  were  the  general  population  used  as  the 
base  for  calculating  the  rate.  This  will  be  evident  in 
examples  below. 

The  count  of  events  also  poses  problems  for  the  rational 
calculation  of  rates.  For  some  purposes  one  is  interested  in 
offense  rates  and  therefore  is  interested  in  the  number  of 
offenses  that  have  occurred.  Such  information  is  important 
for  programs  of  crime  control.  Yet,  for  other  purposes,  one 
is  interested  in  the  probability  of  victimization.  Given  the 
fact  that  there  is  multiple  victimization  over  a period  of 
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time,  the  victimization  rates  are  lower  than  the  offense  rates. 
For  still  other  purposes  one  is  interested  in  the  relationship 
between  the  victim  and  the  offender  and  one  may  wish  to  count 
victims  by  some  characteristics  of  the  offender.  One  may  wish, 
for  instance,  to  know  what  is  the  likelihood  that  women  will 
be  assaulted  by  men.  Or  one  may  want  to  know  what  is  the 
likelihood  that  women  will  be  assaulted  in  street  settings. 

The  exposed  population  may  be  the  same  in  both  cases — the 
number  of  women — but  the  count  of  events  will  be  different. 

Quite  plainly,  too,  one  is  interested  in  other  kinds 
of  rates  to  understand  the  crime  problem.  Some  of  these 
such  as  offender  or  arrest  rates,  or  rates  of  offenses  cleared 
by  arrest  and  of  persons  charged  through  arrest  are  related 
to  the  administrative  processing  of  crimes  or  offenders.  Like- 
wise one  may  be  interested  in  victim  or  offender  rates  such  as 
the  incidence  of  multiple  victimization  or  an  offense  rate  for 
offenders.  Much  less  attention  is  given  to  these  rates  in 
this  paper,  though  patently  they  deserve  consideration  in  any 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  crime  statistics. 

Some  Ways  of  Measuring  Selected  Major  Crimes 

The  system  of  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  calculates  an 
offense  rate  for  every  100,000  inhabitants  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  selected  regions  and  jurisdictions.—^  Offenses, 
for  which  rates  are  calculated  use  as  a base  the  total  popula- 
tion resident  in  a jurisdiction.  As  noted  earlier,  however, 
given  our  criteria,  the  total  resident  population  is  not 
generally  the  logical  base  for  most  offenses  in  the  crime 
index . 


^Crime  in  the  United  States;  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for 
the  United  States,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Annual  Reports. 
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Indeed,  since  it  is  known  that  the  probability  for  most 
offenses  against  persons  varies  considerably  by  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  person,  age-sex  specific  rates  are  a more  meaning- 
ful kind  of  rate  than  a crude  rate  for  persons  of  all  ages. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  this  and  following  sections  to  show 
how  some  selected  crimes  against  persons  and  property  might 
be  calculated  using  the  information  available  in  the  files 
of  major  metropolitan  police  departments  and  appropriate 
information  for  the  exposed  population  available  from  U.S. 
Census  sources . 

For  purposes  of  illustrating  differences  in  rates  for 
offenses,  different  exposed  populations  are  used  depending 
upon  the  type  of  offense.  Whenever  annual  rates  are  calcu- 
lated for  the  resident  population,  the  estimated  size  of 
the  population  is  taken  as  of  July  1 of  the  year  for  which 
the  rate  is  calculated. 

There  is  no  standard  population  aggregate  for  which  a 
rate  must  be  calculated.  Some  rates  are  calculated  for  every 
1,000,  others  for  every  10,000,  and  still  others  for  every 

100.000  inhabitants.  The  UCR  calculates  all  crime  rates  for 
every  100,000  inhabitants.  Unfortunately  the  size  of  the 
unit  often  gives  a social  significance  of  "high"  or  "low"  to 
the  rate  that  is  not  intended.  For  example  in  1965  there  was 
an  estimated  resident  population  of  191,890,000  in  the  United 
States  and  206,661  aggravated  assaults.  The  UCR  reported 
the  rate  of  aggravated  assaults  as  106.6  per  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. If  every  10,000  inhabitants  were  the  base,  the  rate 
would  be  10.7.  It  would  of  course  be  only  1.1  for  every 

1.000  inhabitants.  Obviously  the  rate  "looks  bigger"  if  we 
report  it  for  every  100,000  than  for  every  1,000  inhabitants. 

Conventionally,  a unit  of  population  is  selected  so  as 
to  avoid  rates  that  normally  are  less  than  1.  For  purpose 
of  this  report  the  unit  selected  for  rate  calculation  was 

10.000  inhabitants  because  it  seemed  a more  meaningful  unit 
for  citizens  to  interpret  city  rates  that  often  are  compared 
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to  national  rates.  A unit  of  10,000  inhabitants  has  the  ad- 
vantage also  of  avoiding  the  often  misleading  interpretation 
of  "high"  crime  rates,  rendered  so  because  they  are  reported 
for  a unit  whose  size  may  not  be  considered  in  interpreting 
the  rate. 

A more  logical  statistic  for  the  public  to  understand  is 
a probability  statement  giving  the  likelihood  of  an  event  in 
a population.  The  ratio  of  crimes  to  persons  is  one  such 
statement  of  "chances".  By  way  of  illustration,  there  was  a 
crime  of  aggravated  assault  for  every  928  persons  resident  in 
the  United  States  in  1965. 

Criminal  Homicide; 

The  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Program  includes  all  willful 
killings  without  due  process  of  law  in  murder  and  nonnegligent 
manslaughter  (criminal  homicide) . The  killing  of  a felon  by 
a police  officer  or  a private  citizen  is  excluded  from  criminal 
homicide.  In  1965,  UCR  reported  the  homicide  rate  as  5.1  per 
100,000  inhabitants,  clearly  the  lowest  rate  for  all  major 
crimes  included  in  the  Crime  Index. 

The  crude  rate  of  homicide  for  all  inhabitants  conceals 
the  fact  that  there  is  considerable  variation  in  homicide 
according  to  the  sex  and  race  of  the  victim.  Table  1 presents 
homicide  rates  for  age  and  sex  groups  for  the  United  States  in 
1965.  The  homicide  rate  for  all  males  is  more  than  three  times 
(0.7  per  10,000)  that  for  females  (0.2  per  10,000).  The  high- 
est homicide  rate  is  found  in  the  25-29  year  age  group  while 
the  lowest  rates  occur  for  children  between  the  ages  of  1 and 
14  . 

Among  males,  the  rate  varies  from  a high  of  1.6  per  10,000 
males  aged  25-29  to  a low  of  0.1  per  10,000  males  aged  1 to  14. 
Among  females  it  varies  from  a high  of  0.5  per  10,000  females 
aged  25-29  to  a low  of  less  than  0.5  per  10,000  females  aged 
10-14.  In  general,  differences  in  homicide  rates  of  males  and 


Table  1:  Homicide  Rates  by  Age  and  Sex,  United  States,  1965 
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Population  Estimates,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  No.  321,  November  30 
1965,  Table  2. 
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females  is  small  between  the  ages  of  1 to  14.  From  age  20 
to  age  64,  the  rate  for  males  is  about  three  times  that  for 
females.  After  age  65,  the  rate  is  four  times  that  for 
females . 

The  probability  that  one  will  be  a victim  of  a homicide 
then  varies  markedly  by  age  and  sex  of  persons.  While  1 in 
every  6,000  males  aged  25-29  was  a victim  of  a homicide  in 
1965,  only  1 in  every  151,000  males  aged  5-14  was  a victim. 

The  comparable  rates  for  females  were  1 in  every  21,000 
females  aged  25-29  and  1 in  every  282,000  for  females  aged 
10-14. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  reporting  system  does  not 
make  it  possible  to  calculate  age-sex  rates  for  murder  victims 
by  their  race.— ^ Race-age  data  available  from  UCR  reports 
disclose,  however,  that  53  per  cent  of  all  homicide  victims 
are  Negro. 

Homicide  rates  by  race  and  age  are  given  in  Table  2. 

The  homicide  rate  for  nonwhites  (over  99  per  cent  of  the 
nonwhite  victims  are  Negro)  was  about  9 times  greater  than 


Race-age-sex  specific  rates  of  homicide  can  be  computed, 
however,  from  data  available  in  Mortality  Statistics,  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 
Such  rates  are  computed  for  the  United  States  and  are  available 
in  Vital  Statistics,  Special  Reports,  National  Office  of  Vital 
Statistics,  Federal  Security  Agency.  Mortality  statistics, 
however,  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  police  department 
statistics,  partly  owing  to  distinctions  as  to  criminal  and 
non-criminal  homicide.  For  a discussion  of  these  differences, 
see  Marvin  Wolfgang,  Patterns  in  Criminal  Homicide,  New  York: 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1966,  esp . Chapters  1 and  2.  Wolf- 
gang has  computed  race-age-sex  specific  rates  for  homicides 
known  to  the  police  of  Philadelphia  for  the  period  1948-52. 

They  show  important  differences  according  to  the  race  and  sex 
of  victims,  particularly  that  Negroes  are  liable  to  homicide 
victimization  considerably  earlier  in  life  than  are  whites. 
Ibid. , Chapter  4,  esp  pp.  65-70. 


Table  2:  Homicide  Rates  by  Race  and  Age,  United  States,  1965 
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than  that  for  whites  in  1965.  While  the  likelihood  of  victimi- 
zation was  greater  for  nonwhites  than  whites  at  all  ages,  it 
is  much  less  so  for  persons  under  14  and  age  60  and  over.  The 
disparity  is  particularly  great  beginning  in  the  mid-twenties 
where,  for  example,  1 in  every  2,000  nonwhites  was  a victim  of 
a homicide  in  1965  as  compared  with  1 of  every  24,000  whites. 
Were  data  available  by  sex  as  well,  the  probability  of  victi- 
mization for  nonwhite  males  aged  25-29  would  undoubtedly  be 
even  greater — perhaps  as  high  as  1 in  every  1,000  nonwhite 
males  aged  25-29. 

Forcible  Rape: 

Forcible  rape  is  one  of  the  major  crimes  in  the  UCR  Index 
for  which  a rate  is  calculated.  The  total  resident  population 
is  considered  the  exposed  population  in  calculating  the  rape 
rate.— Yet  as  noted  earlier,  rape  is  a crime  committed  by 
men  against  women.  Logically  then,  rape  offender  rates  should 
have  "eligible"  males  as  their  base  population  and  rape 
offense  or  victim  rates  should  have  "eligible"  females  as  their 
exposed  population.  Since  the  probability  of  being  raped  varies 
considerably  by  age,  age-specific  rape  rates  are  more  meaning- 
ful than  a crude  rate  for  women  of  all  ages.  Unfortunately 
reliable  data  of  rapes  by  age  of  victim  are  not  available  for 
the  U.S.  at  the  present  time,  though  police  records  generally 
include  information  on  the  age  of  rape  victims. 

Whether  a crude  rate  of  forcible  rape  should  include  women 
of  all  ages  is  open  to  question,  despite  the  occasional  report 
of  rapes  of  the  very  young.  Table  3 was  prepared  to  illustrate 


^Statistics  on  forcible  rape  include  both  assaults  and 
assaults  to  commit  the  offense  of  forcible  rape. 
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the  differences  in  the  size  of  a rate  of  forcible  rape  when 
different  exposed  populations  are  used. 

In  1965  there  was  an  estimated  total  resident  population 
of  193,818,000  in  the  United  States  and  22,467  forcible  rapes 
or  assaults  to  commit  a forcible  rape.  The  UCR  reported  the 
rate  of  forcible  rape  as  11.6  per  100,000  inhabitants,  or 
(as  in  Table  3)  a rate  of  1.2  for  every  10,000  inhabitants. 

A crime  of  forcible  rape  (or  attempt)  occurred  then  for  every 
8,541  persons  resident  in  the  United  States  in  1965. 


Table  3:  Rates  of  Forcible  Rape  for  Selected  Exposed 
Populations,  United  States,  1965. 


1965  Population  and  Offenses 
Known  to  Police 

Total 

Number 

Rate 

Per 

10,000 

Ratio  of 
Rapes  to 
Persons 

Exposed  Population 

Total  Resident  Population 

193,818,000 

1.2 

1:8,627 

All  females 

98,704,000 

2.3 

1:4,394 

Females,  14  years  and 
over 

71,052,000 

3.2 

1:3,161 

2/ 

Offenses  Known  to  the  Police:— 

Forcible  Rapes,  and 

Attempts 

22,467 

—^Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Population  Estimates, 

Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  No.  321, 
November  30,  1965,  Table  2.' 

Crime  in  the  United  States,  Uniform  Crime  Reports; 

1965 , U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  July,  1966. 


2/ 

— Source : 
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There  may  be  some  use  in  knowing  that  there  were  1.2 
forcible  rapes  or  attempts  for  every  10,000  inhabitants  in 
the  U.S.  in  1965  or  that  such  a crime  was  committeed  for 
every  8,541  persons  in  the  U.S.,  even  though  by  definition 
only  women  can  be  victims  of  rape.  Generally,  however,  both 
citizens  and  the  police  are  more  interested  in  the  question 
either  of  how  many  total  forcible  rapes  there  were  (the  total 
is  an  indicator  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  for  policing) 
or  of  what  is  the  likelihood  that  a person  will  be  a victim 
of  a given  type  of  crime. 

Nationally,  the  forcible  rape  rate  was  2.3  per  100,000 
women  of  all  ages;  1 of  every  4,392  women  in  the  United  States 
in  1965  was  either  a victim  of  a forcible  rape  or  of  an  attempt 
to  rape  with  force.  Accepting  the  fact  that  rape  of  a female 
under  age  14  is  uncommon,  a forcible  rape  rate  also  was  cal- 
culated for  females  14  years  old  and  over.  In  1965  that 
rate  was  3.2  per  10,000,  or  1 in  every  3,161  women  14  years 
old  and  over  was  a victim  of  a forcible  rape  or  attempt  to 
rape  with  force. 

By  way  of  further  illustration,  forcible  rape  rates  were 
calculated  for  the  city  of  Chicago.  There  were  1,223  forcible 
rapes  reported  for  Chicago  in  1965.  Since  1965  population 
estimates  were  not  readily  available  for  Chicago,  the  1960 
Census  was  used  to  calculate  the  rates.  The  1965  rape  rate 
was  3.4  per  10,000  for  all  residents  of  Chicago;  it  was  6.7 
per  10,000  women  of  all  ages,  or  9.1  per  10,000  women  14  years 
of  age  and  older.  The  Chicago  rate  is  almost  three  times 
that  for  the  nation  as  a whole.  One  of  every  1,100  women  14 
years  old  and  over  in  Chicago  in  1965  was  a victim  of  a 
forcible  rape  or  an  attempt  to  rape,  assuming  no  repeated 
victimization  during  the  year. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  current  practices  of  reporting 
rates  of  forcible  rape  for  all  residents  understate  the 
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probability  for  victims  of  rape. 

It  is  known  that  younger  women  more  often  are  victims  of 
rape  than  are  older  women.  Since  age  of  the  rape  victim  almost 
always  is  known  to  the  police,  it  would  seem  worthwhile  to 
calculate  rates  for  different  age  groups.  Similarly,  since 
in  most  major  cities,  as  well  as  perhaps  nationally,  Negro 
women  are  more  likely  to  be  raped  than  are  white  women,  such 
rates  should  be  calculated  for  women  of  a given  race  and  age. 
Finally,  as  shall  be  shown  later,  the  race  of  the  suspect 
or  offender  is  known  in  a substantial  proportion  of  cases. 
Since  the  public  often  misinterprets  data  on  forcible  rapes 
because  they  are  not  given  information  by  characteristics  of 
the  suspect  or  offender,  it  should  be  useful,  at  least 
annually,  to  provide  probabilities  of  victimization  by  race 
of  victim  and  offender.  The  calculation  of  such  rates  is 
illustrated  later  using  data  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Robbery : 

Robbery  is  a form  of  theft  where  the  offender  uses  force 
or  violence  to  obtain  property  from  a victim  or  threatens  the 
victim  by  use  of  theats , weapons,  or  other  means,  to  obtain 
the  property.  The  UCR  classifies  robberies  into  two  major 
groups : armed  robberies  where  a dangerous  weapon  is  used  and 

strong-arm  robberies  where  force  is  used  without  a weapon. 
Information  also  is  provided  on  the  place  of  occurrence  of 
the  robberies:  highway  (streets,  alleys,  etc.);  commerical 
houses,  gas  or  service  stations,  and  chain  stores;  residence 
(anywhere  on  premises);  bank;  and  miscellaneous.  Rates  are 
calculated  only  for  all  robberies  in  the  UCR  report. 

Table  4 presents  information  on  robberies  attempting  to 
show  the  likelihood  that  a given  type  of  robbery  occurs, 
including  the  likelihood  that  it  will  occur  in  particular 
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Table  4:  Robbery  Rates  by  Type  of  Robbery,  United  States  and 
Chicago,  Illinois,  1965. 


Type 

of 

Robbery 

Number  of 
Inhabitants 
Establish- 
ments , or 
Households 

Number 

of 

Robberies 

Rate 

per 

10,000 

Ratio  of  1 
Robbery  to 
Inhabitants , 
Establish- 
ments , 
Households 

United  States 

Total  Index 

193,818,000-/ 

118,916 

6.1 

1,630 

Armed,  any  weapon 

68,496 

3.5 

2,830 

Strong-arm,  no 
weapon 

137,496,000-/ 

50,420 

2.6 

3,844 

Total  Index 

118,916 

8.6 

1,156 

Armed,  any  weapon 

68,496 

5.0 

2,007 

Strong-arm,  no 
weapon 

50,420 

3.7 

2,727 

2/ 

Chicago 

Total  Index 

3,550,404-/ 

14,888 

41.9 

238 

Armed,  any  weapon 

7,365 

20.7 

482 

Strong-arm,  no 
weapon 

2,630,047-/ 

7,523 

21.2 

471 

Total  Index 

14,888 

56.6 

177 

Armed,  any  weapon 

7,365 

28.0 

357 

Strong-arm,  no 
weapon 

7,523 

28.6 

350 

Place  of  Occurrence 
Street,  highways, 
etc . 

2,630,047-/ 

8,654 

32.9 

304 

Establishments 

69,482|/ 

1,383,519|/ 

2,630,047£/ 

1,782 

256.5 

39 

Residence 

2,164 

15.6 

639 

Residence 

2,164 

8.2 

1,215 

Miscellaneous 

— 

2,888 

— 

— 

i^Source:  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1965,  Table  1 and  p.  11. 


2/ 

—Source:  Chicago  Police  Department,  Data  Systems  Division, 

Monthly  Return  A's  submitted  to  FBI. 

—^1965  U.  S.  population  estimates  taken  from  Population  Estimates, 
Current  Population  Reports,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Series  P-25,  No.  321,  November  30,  1965,  Table 
2;  total  resident  population,  all  ages . 

— ^Ibid. , Table  2,  resident  population,  14  years  and  over. 
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—^1960  U.  S.  Census  of  Population^  Vol.  I,  Part  15,  Table  20; 
resident  population,  all  ages . 

-ibid..  , Table  20,  resident  population,  14  years  and  over, 
e / 

— Sources:  1963  Census  of  Business,  Table  3 and  1963  Census 
of  Manufactures , Table  4. 

—'^Estimate,  Chicago  Housing  Authority. 


places.  Detailed  information  by  place  of  occurrence  is  pro- 
vided for  the  city  of  Chicago  only,  since  the  UCR  data  are 
not  given  by  place  of  occurrence. 

Rates  are  shown  both  for  the  exposed  population  of  all 
residents  and  for  residents  14  years  of  age  and  over.  Since 
robbery  victims  rarely  are  under  14  years  of  age,  the  popula- 
tion 14  years  old  and  over  seems  the  more  appropriate  one  for 
which  to  calculate  robbery  rates . When  robbery  rates  are 
computed  for  place  of  occurrence,  the  unit  of  exposure  is 
varied  depending  upon  the  type  of  place . For  robberies  in 
streets,  highways,  or  alleys,  the  exposed  population  is  con- 
sidered that  of  persons  aged  14  and  older.  Where  robberies 
occur  in  establishments,  the  exposed  population  is  considered 
that  of  all  commercial  establishments;  for  residence  robberies, 
it  is  considered  to  be  all  households  in  the  city.  There  is 
some  question  about  the  accuracy  of  the  count  of  establishments 
and  households  for  the  city  of  Chicago.  All  establishments 
included  in  the  censuses  of  business  and  manufactures  are 
included  in  the  total  count  in  1963  and  used  as  the  base  for 
1965  offense  data.  Excluded  from  these  counts  are  offices; 
however  robberies  in  offices  generally  are  included  in 
"miscellaneous".  Were  establishments  adopted  as  the  exposed 
unit  for  calculating  robberies  of  commercial  houses,  gas  or 
service  stations,  chain  stores,  and  banks,  attention  should 
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be  given  to  insuring  that  only  those  types  of  establishments 
are  included  for  robberies  reported  in  these  classes.  It  is 
possible  that  the  census  figure  overstates  the  number  of 
establishments,  given  what  is  reported  as  offenses  of  robbery 
in  these  classes. 

For  the  U.  S.  as  a whole,  the  rate  of  armed  robbery  is 
greater  than  that  for  strong-arm  robbery.  Given  the  fact 
that  some  persons  are  robbed  more  than  once  in  the  same  year, 
there  is  some  overestimation  of  the  likelihood  of  victimiza- 
tion as  stated  in  Table  4.  Nonetheless,  multiple  victimiza- 
tion is  considerably  lower  for  robbery  than  for  burglary. 

When  multiple  victimization  from  robbery  occurs  in  the  same 
year,  it  is  most  likely  to  occur  for  commercial  establishments. 
Considering  persons  14  years  old  and  over  the  likelihood 
that  a resident  of  the  U,  S.  would  be  a victim  of  robbery 
was  1 in  1,156  persons  in  1965.  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  1 
in  every  177  persons  of  these  ages  was  a robbery  victim, 
assuming  no  multiple  victimization.  One  in  every  357  persons 
was  a victim  of  an  armed  robbery. 

In  an  important  sense  these  probabilities  are  misleading, 
however.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  police,  of  course,  a 
robbery  is  an  offense  regardless  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  robbed  whenever  it  is  a distinct  operation  involving  one 
or  more  robbers  and  one  or  more  victims.  The  number  of 
robberies  however  necessarily  underestimates  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  victims  of  robberies  in  the  sense  that  some 
of  their  property  was  taken  by  force  or  at  least  they  were 
threatened  by  loss  of  property  in  a robbery  encounter.  Neither 
the  number  of  persons  committing  the  offense  nor  the  number  of 
victims  in  the  offense  then  determines  the  number  of  offenses; 
rather  it  is  the  operation  or  situation  that  determines  whether 
it  is  an  offense  of  robbery. 
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One  way  of  attempting  to  estimate  probability  of  vict- 
imization is  to  compute  rates  for  place  of  occurrence.  At 
least  for  robberies  in  establishments,  one  can  ask  what  is 
the  likelihood  that  a robbery  of  an  establishment  will  occur, 
or  what  is  the  likelihood  that  a robbery  of  a household  will 
occur.  The  number  of  persons  who  are  victims  is  not  material 
to  the  definition  of  households  or  establishments.  From 
Table  4 , it  can  be  seen  that  the  likelihood  that  a robbery 
would  occur  in  an  establishment  in  Chicago  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  likelihood  that  a robbery  would  occur  in  or 
about  residence  premises.  One  in  every  39  establishments 
was  robbed,  assuming  no  multiple  victimization.  (The  figure 
overstates  victimization  as  data  from  sample  surveys  on 
multiple  victimization  in  robberies  of  business  establishments 
below  shown.)  Yet,  by  comparison  only  1 in  every  639  house- 
holds was  robbed,  assuming  no  multiple  victimization. 

If  one  assumes  that  robberies  in  streets  or  public  ways 
involve  persons  primarily  14  years  old  and  over,  then  the 
likelihood  of  being  robbed  in  public  ways  in  Chicago  was  1 
in  every  304  persons  14  years  old  and  over.  The  likelihood 
that  a person  of  these  ages  will  be  robbed  in  or  about  a 
residence  is  only  about  a fourth  as  great,  since  1 in  every 
1,215  persons  was  a robbery  victim  in  or  about  a residence 
premises  in  Chicago.  Assuming  that  the  offense  of  robbery 
occuring  in  a residence  is  directed  against  the  household, 
the  likelihood  of  a household  being  robbed  was  1 in  every 
639  households  in  Chicago  in  1965.—^ 

Assuming  that  robberies  of  business  establishments  are 
primarily  directed  against  owners  or  employees  who  are  in 

— ^Given  the  system  for  reporting  robberies  in  or  about 
residence  premises,  it  is  not  clear  whether  such  victims  are 
clearly  residents  of  the  household  or  residence  premises  where 
the  robbery  occurs . 
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direct  contact  with,  the  public,  the  likelihood  that  a person 
will  be  robbed  in  such  a role  in  Chicago  is  much  greater  than 
it  is  that  he  will  be  robbed  in  a citizen  role,  either  in  the 
streets  or  in  or  about  residence  settings. 

The  foregoing  analysis  and  the  data  in  Table  4 point  up 
the  difficulties  in  interpreting  either  rates  of  probabilities 
of  victimization  for  robberies.  Considerable  attention  should 
be  given  to  separating  robberies  where  persons  are  victims  in 
public  ways  from  those  that  occur  in  residence  settings,  ana 
both,  in  turn,  should  be  separatea  from  what  are  essentially 
robberies  of  business  establishments.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  probability  of  victimization  from  a robbery  is  considerably 
greater  if  one  operates  a business — including  particular  types 
of  business — than  if  one  is  in  other  settings.  While  it  may 
be  difficult  to  develop  statistics  that  take  account  of  multiple 
victimization,  it  may  not  be  out  of  the  question  to  count  the 
number  of  victims  in  robbery  offenses  where  the  victim  is  in 
no  way  part  of  an  establishment. 

Aggravated  and  Simple  Assault; 

The  UCR  system  defines  an  aggravated  assault  as  an  unlaw- 
ful attack  by  one  person  upon  another  for  the  purpose  of 
inflicting  severe  bodily  injury  through  means  likely  to  produce 
death  or  great  bodily  harm.  Statistics  on  aggravated  assaults 
include  attempts  as  well.  The  UCR  reports  acquire  statistics 
on  type  of  aggravated  assault  according  to  the  type  of  weapon 
or  force  used  and  on  simple  or  nonaggravated  assaults,  though 
generally  no  rates  are  calculated  for  types  of  aggravated 
assault  or  simple  assaults.  Simple  assaults  include  assault 
and  battery,  injury  caused  by  culpable  negligence,  intimi- 
dation, coercion,  resisting  or  obstructing  an  officer,  hazing, 
pointing  a gun  in  jest,  and  any  attempts  to  commit  these 
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Offenses.  Assaults  with  personal  means  such  as  hands,  fists, 
or  feet  are  included  in  this  category  unless  they  result  in 
serious  personal  injury  such  as  broken  bones  or  internal  in- 
juries, when  they  are  classified  as  aggravated  assaults. 

Table  5 was  prepared  to  provide  more  detailed  information 
on  victimization  from  assaults,  both  aggravated  and  simple 
assaults,  and  by  type  of  aggravated  assault.  The  crude  rates 
and  probability  statements  of  victimization  by  assault  over- 
state the  likelihood  that  a person  will  be  a victim  of  an 
assault  since  no  account  is  taken  of  multiple  victimization. 
Furthermore,  as  data  in  Table  6 on  victims  and  offenders  in 
assaults  disclose,  there  are  marked  differences  according  to 
the  race  and  sex  of  the  victim  and  offender  as  well. 

For  the  U.  S.  as  a whole,  in  1965  the  likelihood  of 
victimization  from  an  aggravated  assault  was  1 in  956  inhabi- 
tants of  all  ages  or  1 in  678  inhabitants  14  years  old  and 
over,  assuming  no  multiple  victimization  from  an  aggravated 
assault.  The  likelihood  of  victimization  was  greatest  for 
assault  with  a knife  or  other  cutting  instrument,  the  common 
form  of  assault  for  Negro  male  offenders  and  victims  as  is 
clear  from  data  in  Table  6 for  Chicago.  Though  one  is  least 
likely  to  be  a victim  of  an  aggravated  assault  with  a fire- 
arm, almost  one  in  4,000  persons  is  a victim  of  such  an 
assault  or  an  attempt  with  a firearm. 

Data  for  Chicago  in  Table  5 show  that  1 in  every  91 
persons  14  years  old  and  over  or  1 in  123  persons  of  all 
ages  was  a victim  of  an  assault  in  1965,  assuming  no  multiple 
victimization.  There  were  about  1.8  simple  assaults  for 
every  aggravated  assault  in  Chicago  in  1965  with  a rate  of 
39.5  aggravated  assaults  per  10,000  inhabitants  for  all 
persons  14  years  and  over  as  compared  with  a rate  of  70.4 
per  10,000  for  simple  assaults.  Unlike  the  national  data, 
statistics  on  assaults  for  Chicago  show  almost  no  difference 
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Table  5:  Aggravated  and  Other  Assault  Rates  by  Type  of  Assault, 
United  States  and  Chicago,  Illinois,  1965. 


Type  of 

Aggravated  Assault 

Number 

of 

Inhabitants 

Number 

of 

Assaults 

Rate 

per 

10,000 

Ratio  of 

1 Assault 
to  Inhab- 
itants 

United  States:—^ 

All  aggravated  assault 

193,818,000-/ 

202,661 

10.5 

956 

137,496,000-/ 

14.7 

678 

with  firearm 

34,452 

2.5 

3,991 

with  knife/cutting 
instrument 

72,958 

5.3 

1,885 

with  blunt/dangerous 
weapon 

44,586 

3.2 

3,084 

with  hands,  fists, 
feet,  etc. 

50,665 

3.7 

2,713 

2/ 

Chicago:— 

All  aggravated  assault 

3,550,404-/ 

10,332 

29.2 

342 

j with  firearm 

2,630,047-/ 

1,294 

39.5 

4.9 

253 

2,032 

with  knife/cutting 
instrument 

5,303 

20.2 

495 

with  blunt/dangerous 
weapon 

2,495 

9.5 

1,054 

with  hands,  fists, 
feet,  etc. 

1,290 

4.9 

2,039 

Other  assaults,  not 
aggravated 

3,550,404-/ 

18,504 

52.1 

192 

All  assaults 

2,630,047-/ 

3,550,404-^ 

28,886 

70.4 

81.4 

142 

123 

2,630,047-/ 

109.8 

91 

—'^Source:  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1965,  Table  1 and  p.  8.  The 

number  of  aggravated  assaults  by  type  of  assault  is 
calculated  from  the  percentage  distribution  in  the 
text  on  page  8 . 

2/ 

—Source:  Chicago  Police  Department,  Data  Systems  Division, 

Monthly  Return  A's  submitted  to  FBI. 

—^1965  U.  S.  population  estimates  taken  from  Population  Estimates, 
Current  Population  Reports,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Series  P-25,  No.  321,  November  30,  1965/  Table  2; 
total  resident  population,  all  ages . 
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^ Ibid . . Table  2;  resident  population,  14  years  and  over. 

^1960  U.  S.  Census  of  Population^  Vol.  I,  Part  15,  Table  20; 
resident  population,  all  ages . 

^ Ibid . , Table  20;  resident  population,  14  years  and  over. 


in  the  likelihood  of  assault  with  a firearm  and  assault  with 
"personal  weapons"  such  as  hands,  fists,  feet  or  other  bodily 
means.  It  is  possible,  that,  the  use  of  personal  means  is 
most  subject  to  judgement  in  classification  since  inclusion 
within  this  category  involves  a judgement  about  the  extent  of 
personal  injury.  Differences  among  jurisdictions  in  the  rate 
of  aggravated  assault  may  arise  in  part  because  of  the  inclu- 
sion of  only  some  assaults  with  personal  weapons  or  means  as 
aggravated  assaults. 

The  crude  rates  for  aggravated  assault  in  Table  5 need 
considerable  refinement  by  race  and  sex  of  victim,  and  per- 
haps age  as  well,  since  the  likelihood  of  victimization  varies 
considerably  by  race  and  sex.  High  as  some  of  the  probabilities 
of  victimization  from  aggravated  or  simple  assault  are  in  Table 
5,  as  Table  6 shows,  Negro  men  and  women  are  more  likely  to  be 
victims  of  assaults  of  all  kinds  than  are  white  men  and  women. 

Victims  and  Offenders  in  Offenses  of  Rape,  Robbery  and  Assault 

Crime  statistics  for  arrested  offenders  in  the  United  States 
generally  show  that  the  crime  rate  is  higher  among  Negroes  than 
among  whites  in  cities  with  multiracial  populations.  Some, 
if  not  most  of  the  difference  in  the  crime  rate  of  Negroes 
and  whites  or  their  respective  rates  of  offense  can  be 
attributed  to  differences  in  their  age  and  socioeconomic 
status  compositions. 
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Table  6:  Rates  of  Victimization  Per  10,000  Residents  by  Race  and  Sex  of  Victim 
for  Selected  Crimes  Against  The  Person:  Chicago,  Illinois,  September 
1965  to  March  1966.* 


Offenders 

Offenders 

RdC*  c drid 

Sex  of 

White 

Negro 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Total 

Victim 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

All  Forcible 

Rapes 

All  Attempts  to  Rape 

White 

Male 

Female 

.52 

.23 

.74 

.35 

.16 

.51 

Negro 

Male 

Female 

.15 

13.65 

13.80 

.15 

4.28 

4.43 

Total 

.23 

1.56 

1.79 

.16 

.53 

.69 

All  Armed  Robbery 

All  Strong-armed  Robbery 

White 

Male 

1.86 

4.25 

.06 

6.17 

1.74 

.03 

3.82 

. 04 

5 . 63? 

Female 

.50 

.01 

.58 

.01 

1.10 

.84 

.02 

2.25 

.09 

3.20 

Negro 

Male 

.96 

.08 

32.99 

.46 

34.49 

.46 

iO.77 

.38 

41.61 

Female 

.18 

.04 

9.40 

.22 

9.84 

.07 

LI. 69 

.47 

12.24 

Total 

1.03 

.02 

5.96 

.09 

7.11 

1.07 

.02 

7.46 

.14 

8.69 

Assault 

and  Battery: 

Assault  and 

Battery : 

Shot  or  Attempted 

Cut,  Stabbed,  or  Attempted 

White 

Male 

.38 

.03 

.13 

.55 

1.24 

.26 

.32 

.03 

1.86 

Female 

.03 

.01 

.03 

.07 

.29 

.07 

.09 

.07 

.52 

Negro 

Male 

.21 

7.62 

2.80 

10.63 

.59 

22.35 

14.19 

37.13 

Female 

2.03 

.29 

2.32 

.07 

.04 

10.71 

4.21 

15.03 

Total 

.18 

.02 

.99 

.29 

1.48 

.66 

.13 

3.40 

1.81 

6.01 

Assault 

and  Battery: 

Assault  and 

Battery: 

Injured 

or  Attempted, 

Serious  Injury  With 

Dangerous  Weapon 

Hands,  Fists, 

Feet,  Etc 

White 

Male 

1.24 

.05 

.38 

.01 

1.69 

.97 

.05 

.23 

1.25 

Female 

.25 

.02 

.03 

.01 

.31 

.36 

.04 

.08 

.03 

.51 

Negro 

Male 

.38 

8.83 

2.26 

11.47 

.21 

3.43 

.21 

3.85 

Female 

.15 

4.90 

.95 

5.99 

.04 

4.10 

.36 

4.50 

Total 

.64 

.03 

1.51 

.32 

2.49 

.55 

.04 

.89 

.07 

1.54 

(CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE) 
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Table  6:  Rates  of  Victimization  Per  10,000  Residents  by  Race  and  Sex  of  Victim 
for  Selected  Crimes  Against  The  Person:  Chicago,  Illinois,  September 
1965  to  March  1966.*  (Continued) 


Race  and 
Sex  of 
Victim 

Offenders 

Offenders 

White 

Negro 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Assault  and  Battery: 

Assault  and  : 

Battery : 

Minor  Injury- 

Physical  Contact- 

No  Dangerous 

Weapon 

Insulting  or  : 

Provoking 

White 

Male 

8.39 

.28 

2.26 

.15 

11.08 

2.08 

.11 

.60 

.08 

2.87 

Female 

4.87 

.89 

.47 

.21 

6.45 

1.72 

.15 

.45 

.10 

2.43 

Negro 

Male 

1.67 

.13 

29.26 

3.60 

34.66 

.63 

.04 

5.94 

.42 

7.03 

Female 

.80 

.07 

37.76 

5.48 

44.12 

.29 

9.55 

1.56 

11.40 

Total 

5.50 

.50 

7.85 

1.07 

14.71 

1.61 

.11 

2.00 

.28 

4.00 

Assault  and  Battery: 

Assault  and 

Battery : 

Threat  With 

Threat  With  No 

Dangerous  Weapon 

Dangerous 

Weapon 

White 

Male 

.90 

.02 

.46 

1.38 

1.21 

,03 

.43 

.04 

1.71 

Female 

.49 

.07 

.12 

.02 

.70 

.57 

.15 

.13 

.10 

.96 

Negro 

Male 

.59 

7.66 

1.17 

9.42 

.13 

4.65 

.13 

4.90 

Female 

1.75 

.07 

7.33 

1.27 

8.82 

.07 

4.79 

.80 

5.66 

Total 

.62 

.04 

1.73 

.25 

2.64 

.73 

.07 

.89 

1.60 

2.12 

All  Offenses 

White 

Male 

20.06 

.87 

12.87 

.41 

34.22 

Female 

10.79 

1.43 

4.63 

.64 

17.49 

Negro 

Male 

5.82 

.25 

163.63 

25.62 

195.32 

Female 

2.11 

.25 

120.22 

15.65 

138.23 

Total 

12.97 

.99 

35.04 

4.49 

53.48 

*Source:  Special  Tabulation,  Chicago  Police  Department  Data  Systems  Division 
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Crimes  involve  not  only  offenders,  however,  but  victims 
as  well.  Much  interest  attaches,  therefore,  to  the  question 
whether  the  victims  of  crime  distribute  themselves  much  as  do 
the  offenders.  Where  the  rate  of  arrests  for  Negro  offenders 
is  higher  than  for  whites,  the  rate  of  victimization  of  the 
Negro  population  is  expected  to  be  high.  But  even  if  the 
rate  of  victimization  is  high,  the  question  remains  whether 
most  offenders  select  victims  from  their  own  or  another  race. 

Closely  related  to  this  question  is  one  of  whether  and 
to  what  extent  women  are  likely  to  be  victims  of  crimes,  and 
more  particularly  whether  in  the  commission  of  criminal  of- 
fenses, the  offender  crosses  both  race  and  sex  lines  in  the 
choice  of  a victim. 

These  questions  are  considered  below  by  examining  the 
race  and  sex  of  offenders  and  their  victims  for  crimes  of 
rape,  robbery  and  assault  of  the  person.  The  data  were 
secured  from  the  Chicago  Police  Department  for  the  period 
September,  1965  to  March,  1966.  They  represent  those  cases 
that  have  passed  an  initial  detective  investigation  and 
"unfounding"  process.  Some  undoubtedly  were  unfounded  on 
later  investigation,  so  that  all  cannot  be  considered  bona 
fide  reports  in  terms  of  their  final  classification  in  the 
police  files. 

Nonetheless,  the  rate  of  unfounding  will  be  fairly  low 
since  the  majority  of  cases  are  unfounded  in  the  original 
screening.  The  data  on  victims  can  be  considered  reasonably 
reliable  and  valid  since  the  data  most  usually  are  secured 
from  the  victim  as  complainant.  The  information  is  secured 
from  some  other  person  for  only  a small  proportion  of  the 
cases  due  usually  to  the  fact  that  the  victim  is  unable  to 
communicate  the  information.  The  data  on  the  offender  pop- 
ulation is  secured  in  two  ways.  When  an  arrest  is  made 
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either  at  the  time  of  the  complaint  or  subsequently  by  detec- 
tives, the  information  is  secured  for  the  arrested  person.  For 
all  other  cases,  the  information  on  the  offender  is  secured 
from  the  victim.  Police  departments  generally  classify  this 
latter  as  "suspect"  information.  It  provides  a description  of 
the  alleged  offender  they  seek  to  locate  and  arrest. 

Suspect  information  is  subject  of  course  to  unreliability 
in  reporting  since  the  only  way  that  it  can  be  verified  is 
through  a process  that  includes  not  only  arrest  but  canons  of 
proof.  Generally,  however,  suspect  information  as  verified 
through  subsequent  investigation  and  arrest  is  highly  reliable, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  race  and  sex  of  the  offender  are  con- 
cerned . 

There  nonetheless  are  questions  of  whether  victims  are 
more  likely  to  misperceive  the  race  and  sex  of  spme  race-sex 
combination  of  victim  and  offender.  For  example,  are  whites 
more  likely  to  misperceive  the  race  of  the  offender  than  are 
Negroes?  Are  white  women  more  likely  to  misperceive  a male 
offender  as  Negro  than  Negro  women  are  to  misperceive  a male 
offender  as  white?  There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  some 
misperception  may  occur,  particularly  since  race  identifica- 
tion is  more  difficult  at  some  times  of  the  day  and  certain 
offenders  that  would  be  classified  as  white  by  the  police 
department  mere  likely  may  be  misperceived  as  Negro  because 
of  the  color  of  their  skin,  e.g,  Puerto  Ricans.  Often  the 
only  basis  for  the  race  identification  is  skin  color;  it  is 
likely  that  whites  are  more  likely  to  misperceive  skin  color 
in  race  terms  than  are  Negroes.  There  is  no  way  of  assessing 
this  form  of  bias  in  the  data. 

Tabulations  for  Tables  6 and  7 assume  there  is  only  one 
victim  and  one  suspect  or  offender  for  every  offense.  Some 
of  the  offenses,  in  fact,  involved  multiple  victims  from  a 
single  offender  and  multiple  offenders  for  a single  victim. 
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Table  7:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Victims  and  Offenders  By  Race  and  Sex  for 
Selected  Crimes  Against  Persons:  Chicago,  Illinois,  September  16, 
1965  to  March  2,  1966.1 


Race  and  Sex 

of  Offenders 

Race  and  Sex 

of  Offenders 

Race  and 
Sex  of 
Victim 

White 

Negro 

Total 

Whi  te 

Negro 

To1 

:al 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Cent 

ber 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Cent 

ber 

All  Forcible  Rapes 

All  Attempts  to  Rape 

White 

Male 

Female 

12 

5 

17 

79 

21 

10 

31 

54 

Negro 

Male 

Female 

1 

82 

83 

380 

2 

67 

69 

122 

Total 

13 

87 

100 

459 

23 

77 

100 

176 

White 

All 

Armed  Robbery 

All  Strong-Armed  Robbery 

Male 

10 

23 

* 

34 

610 

8 

* 

17 

* 

25 

556 

Female 

3 

* 

4 

* 

6 

117 

4 

* 

11 

* 

15 

340 

Negro 

Male 

1 

* 

43 

1 

45 

824 

* 

44 

* 

45 

994 

Female 

* 

* 

14 

* 

15 

271 

* 

14 

1 

15 

337 

Total 

15 

* 

84 

1 

100 

1822 

12 

• * 

86 

2 

100 

2227 

Assault  and  Battery: 

Assault  and  Battery: 

Shot 

or  Attempted 

Cut,  Stabbed, 

or  Attempted 

White 

Male 

10 

1 

3 

14 

54 

8 

2 

2 

* 

12 

184 

Female 

1 

* 

1 

2 

7 

2 

* 

1 

* 

4 

55 

Negro 

Male 

1 

48 

18 

67 

254 

1 

35 

22 

58 

887 

Female 

15 

2 

17 

64 

* 

* 

19 

8 

27 

414 

Total 

12 

1 

67 

20 

100 

379 

11 

2 

57 

30 

100 

1540 

Assault  and  Batteuy: 

Assault  and  Battery: 

Injured 'or 

Attempted , 

Serious  Injury  With 

Dane 

jerous  Weapon 

Hands,  Fists, 

, Feet, 

Etc. 

White 

Male 

19 

1 

6 

* 

26 

167 

24 

1 

6 

32 

124 

Female 

4 

* 

1 

* 

5 

33 

10 

1 

2 

1 

14 

54 

Negro 

92 

Male 

1 

33 

9 

43 

274 

1 

21 

1 

23 

Female 

1 

21 

4 

26 

165 

* 

29 

3 

32 

124 

Total 

26 

1 

61 

13 

100 

639 

36 

2 

58 

5 

101 

394 

(CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE) 
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Table  7:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Victims  and  Offenders  By  Race  and  Sex  for 
Selected  Crimes  Against  Persons:  Chicago , Illinois,  September  16, 
1965  to  March  2,  1966. ^ (Continued) 


Race  and 
Sex  of 

Race  and  Sex 

of  Offenders  | 

1 Race  and  Sex 

of  Offenders 

White 

Negro 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Total 

Victim 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Cent| 

ber 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Cent 

ber 

Assault  and 

Battery : 

Assault  and  Battery: 

Minor  Injury- 

Physical  Contact- 

No  Dangerous  Weapon 

Insulting  or  Provoking 

White 

Male 

22 

1 

6 

★ 

29 

1095 

20 

1 

6 

1 

28 

284 

Female 

14 

2 

1 

1 

18 

685 

18 

2 

5 

1 

25 

258 

Negro 

Male 

1 

* 

18 

2 

22 

828 

1 

★ 

14 

1 

16 

168 

Female 

1 

* 

27 

4 

32 

1215 

1 

26 

4 

31 

314 

Total 

37 

3 

53 

7 

100 

3823 

40 

3 

50 

7 

100 

1024 

Assault  and  Battery: 

Assault  and  Battery: 

Threat 

With 

Threat  With  No 

Dane 

jerous 

; Weapon 

Dangerous  Weapon 

White 

Male 

13 

* 

7 

20 

136 

22 

1 

8 

1 

31 

169 

Female 

8 

1 

2 

★ 

11 

74 

11 

3 

3 

2 

19 

102 

Negro 

Male 

2 

28 

4 

33 

225 

1 

20 

1 

22 

117 

Female 

1 

* 

30 

5 

36 

243 

* 

24 

4 

29 

156 

Total 

24 

2 

66 

10 

100 

6-78 

34 

4 

55 

7 

100 

544 

All  Offenses 

White 

Male 

15 

1 

9 

* 

25 

3381 

Female 

8 

1 

4 

1 

13 

1859 

Negro 

Male 

1 

★ 

29 

4 

34 

4666 

Female 

★ 

* 

24 

3 

28 

38(n 

Total 

24 

2 

66 

8 

100 

13713 

1 


Source ; 


Special  Tabulations,  Chicago  Police  Department  Data  Systems  Division. 


*Less  than  0.5  per  cent 
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The  proportion  of  cases  where  there  are  multiple  victims  from 
a single  offender  is  low  so  that  there  is  little  bias  from  an 
offender  being  included  more  than  once  in  the  population  of 
offenders.  There  also  may  be  some  bias  from  an  offender  being 
counted  more  than  once  for  committing  one  offense  of  this  kind 
during  the  six  month  period.  Where  there  are  multiple  offen- 
ders for  a single  victim,  the  data  actually  underestimate  the 
number  of  offenders.  However,  this  has  little,  if  any,  effect 
on  the  race-sex  classification  of  the  offender,  since  there 
are  few  cases  of  cross-race,  multiple  offenders  of  suspects, 
and  few  offenses  where  both  men  and  women  are  the  offenders 
in  major  crimes  against  the  person. 

In  tabulating  offense  data  to  make  victim  and  offender 
comparisons  possible,  the  practice  is  to  identify  a major 
offender  or  suspect  in  cases  of  multiple  offenders.  The  data  in 
Tables  6 and  7 should  be  affected  little,  if  at  all,  by  the 
inclusion  of  multiple  victims  and  offenders  so  far  as  com- 
parisons of  race  and  sex  of  victims  and  offenders  are  concerned. 
Their  inclusion,  however,  affects  observed  rates  of  victimiza- 
tion or  of  offenders. 

Throughout  this  section  some  general  terms  are  used  to 
refer  to  the  offense  categories.  A few  words  must  be  said 
about  a number  of  them  to  guard  against  a misinterpretation 
in  their  use.  The  term  "major  crimes  against  the  person" 
is  used  to  refer  to  the  crimes  of  Robbery  (Armed  and  Strong- 
Armed)  ; Rape  (Forcible  Rape  or  Assaults  or  Attempts  with 
Intent  to  Rape) ; Assault  and  Battery  (Shot  or  Attempted; 

Cutting,  Stabbing  or  Attempted;  Injured  or  Attempted  with 
Other  Dangerous  Weapon;  Serious  Injury  with  Hands,  Fists, 

Feet,  Etc.;  Minor  Injury  With  No  Dangerous  Weapon;  Physical 
Contact  by  Insult  or  Provocation;  Threat  with  a Dangerous 
Weapon  and  Threat  with  No  Dangerous  Weapon) . This  definition 
of  major  crimes  is  not  the  same  as  UCR  Index  crimes  against 
the  person  nor  of  their  Part  I crimes  against  the  person. 
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Among  the  Index  crimes  against  the  person  excluded  are  homicide 
and  larcenies  from  persons,  e.g.,  purse-snatching  or  larceny 
from  pockets.  At  the  same  time,  while  all  Part  I assaults  are 
included  above,  the  Index  crimes  include  only  aggravated 
assaults  Cassaults  with  a gun,  knife  or  cutting  instrument, 
other  dangerous  weapon  or  aggravated  with  hands,  fists,  feet, 
etc.,  and  all  attempts  at  the  same) . 

It  should  be  clear  also  that  statements  about  the  sex  of 
victims  or  offenders  in  "major  crimes  against  the  person"  in- 
clude victims  and  offenders  of  specific  crimes  only  when  the 
crime  is  relevant  for  a sex  group.  Thus,  males  are  victims 
only  of  crimes  of  robbery  and  assault  and  battery,  though  they 
are  by  definition  the  sole  offenders  in  rape  cases,  while 
females  are  victims  of  rape,  robbery  and  assault  and  battery, 
but  offenders  for  only  the  two  latter  major  types  of  crime. 

The  term  "rate  of  victimization"  is  employed  to  speak  of 
the  chances  that  one  may  be  a victim  of  a crime  against  the 
person  in  this  section.  The  rates  given  in  Tables  6 and  7, 
however,  substantially  underestimate  the  actual  chances  of 
one*s  being  a victim  , during  the  six  month  period  for  which 
the  data  were  available  Cor  for  an  annual  period  if  the  rates 
are  doubled  to  provide  a rough  estimated  annual  rate) . The 
main  reason  for  this  underestimation  is  that  the  tables  in- 
clude only  those  cases  where  both  the  victim  and  the  offender's 
race  and  sex  were  known.  Information  was  available  for  the 
race  and  sex  of  the  victim  and  offender  in  only  62  per  cent 
of  all  cases;  for  66  per  cent  of  all  cases  there  was  informa- 
tion on  the  race  of  both  victim  and  offender.  There  is  sub- 
stantial variation  by  type  of  offense,  however.  For  rapes, 
information  on  the  race  of  victim  or  offender  was  lacking 
for  only  8 per  cent  of  all  rapes  and  attempts  to  rape.  For 
all  aggravated  assaults,  information  was  available  in  70 
per  cent  of  the  offenses;  it  was  somewhat  greater  for  simple 
assaults,  depending  upon  the  type  of  assault.  Only  among 
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robberies  is  the  information  particularly  poor;  for  only  50 
per  cent  of  armed  robberies  and  58  per  cent  of  strong-armed 
robberies  was  information  on  the  race  and  sex  of  both  victim 
and  offender  available. 

The  available  data  make  it  possible  to  state  probabilities 
of  victimization  by  race  quite  accurately;  it  is  largely  the 
absence  of  information  on  offenders  that  leads  to  substantial 
underestimation  of  the  probability  of  a person  of  a given  race 
and  sex  being  victimized  by  a person  of  a given  race  and  sex. 
The  nonreporting  of  information  on  victims  seems  closely  re- 
lated to  type  of  offense  and  accounts  for  most  of  the  "missing" 
information.  Nonetheless,  a comparison  of  the  distribution  of 
offenses  where  race  of  both  victim  and  offender  were  known 
with  the  distribution  of  offenses  where  only  the  race  of  the 
victim  was  known  (94  per  cent  of  all  cases)  shows  only  very 
small  differences  in  the  distributions.  While  the  available 
data  do  not  permit  estimation  of  the  probability  of  victimiza- 
tion by  type  of  offender,  it  seems  doubtful  that  there  are 
biases  operating  that  would  distort  the  patterns  observed  in 
victim-offender  relationships. 

The  data  in  Table  6 are  rates  of  victimization  for  race- 
sex  groups  and  the  total  population  of  Negroes  and  whites 
resident  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  exposed  population  for 
each  race-sex  group  is  their  population  aged  14  and  over;  the 
sum  for  the  race-sex  subgroups  is  the  total  population.  Ex- 
cluded then  from  the  resident  population  of  Chicago  for  pur- 
poses of  calculating  these  rates  are  all  persons  classified 
as  "other  races"  and  all  persons  aged  13  and  under  classified 
as  Negro  or  whites . 

Victim  status,  of  course,  is  related  to  other  character- 
istics of  the  person,  particularly  his  age  and  socioeconomic 
status.  Unfortunately  these  data  on  victims  and  their  offen- 
ders are  lacking  so  that  rates  of  victimization  by  age,  race. 
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and  sex  or  by  age,  race,  sex  and  socioeconomic  status  cannot  be 
calculated . 

The  rates  in  Table  6 can  be  regarded  as  "minimum"  proba- 
bilities that  a person  in  a given  race-sex  group  will  be  a 
victim  of  an  offender  of  a given  race  and  sex  (columns  (1)  - 
(4)  in  rows  (1)  - (4)) , the  probability  that  a person  of  a 
given  race  and  sex  will  be  a victim,  (column  (5)  in  rows  (1)  - 
(4)),  and  the  probability  that  a person  in  the  total  population 
will  be  a victim  of  an  offender  of  a given  race  and  sex 
(columns  (1)  (5)  in  row  (5)  ) . The  probabilities  that  a 

person  in  a given  race-sex  group  will  be  a victim  of  an  offender 
of  a given  race  and  sex  are  in  the  body  of  each  table  for 
major  types  of  offense  and  for  all  major  offenses  against  the 
person.  The  probability  that  a person  of  a given  race  and  sex 
will  be  a victim  is  given  in  the  last  coliamn  for  each  table 
while  the  last  row,  "Total" , gives  the  probability  that  a 
person  will  be  a victim  of  an  offender  of  a given  race  and  sex. 

Probability  of  Becoming  A Victim  of  A Major  Crime  Against 

the  Person; 

Knowing  the  race  and  sex  composition  of  the  offender  pop- 
ulation, what  expectation  might  one  have  about  becoming  a 
victim  of  an  offender  of  a given  race  and  sex?  Assuming  that 
offenders  make  no  selection  of  their  victims  on  the  basis  of 
race  and  sex  characteristics,  any  resident  of  Chicago  should 
expect  the  chance  is  greatest  of  being  a victim  of  a Negro  male 
offender.  On  an  annual  basis,  one  would  estimate  that  about 
70  of  every  10,000  persons  ages  14  and  over  would  be  victims 
of  a Negro  male  offender  (based  on  an  observed  six  month  rate 
of  35.04  per  10,000) . Next  most  likely  is  that  one  would  be 
a victim  of  a white  male  offender,  though  one  should  expect 
this  to  occur  only  about  one-third  as  often  as  that  of  being 
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a victim  of  a Negro  male  offender  (a  six-month  rate  of  12.97 
for  white  male  offenders  compared  with  that  of  35.04  for  Negro 
male  offenders  in  Table  6) . Next  in  order  of  likelihood  is 
that  one  would  be  a victim  of  a Negro  female  offender,  but 
the  risk  is  only  slightly  more  than  one-third  that  of  being  a 
victim  of  a white  male  offender.  Yet,  it  is  more  than  four 
times  that  of  being  a victim  of  a white  female  offender  for 
it  is  quite  unlikely  that  one  would  be  a victim  of  a white 
female  offender.  The  data  emphasize  also  that  one  is  more 
likely  to  be  a victim  of  a male  offender  of  either  race  than 
of  a female  offender  of  either  race. 

Based  on  a rank  order  of  chances  of  being  a victim  of 
an  offender  of  a given  race  and  sex,  one  should  expect  one*s 
chances  are  greatest  for  being  victimized  by  a Negro  male 
offender,  followed  in  order  by  the  white  male  offender,  the 
Negro  female  offender,  and  the  white  female  offender.  This 
same  rank  order  holds  for  the  offenses  of  forcible  rape  and 
assaults  with  intent  to  rape.  Were  victims  selected  at 
random , a woman  is  more  likely  to  be  a rape  victim  of  a Negro 
than  a white  male.  It  holds  as  well  for  both  major  forms  of 
robbery,  with  one  being  most  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a Negro 
male  in  an  armed  or  strong-armed  robbery  followed  by  risk  of 
victimization  from  a white  male.  For  armed  and  strong-armed 
robbery  the  chances  that  one  would  be  victimized  by  a Negro 
or  white  female  are  really  very  small;  nonetheless  they  are 
smallest  for  victimization  by  a white  female. 

The  likelihood  of  being  a victim  of  an  offender  of  a 
given  race  and  sex  is  somewhat  different  for  assault  and 
battery,  however.  Only  in  cases  of  an  injury  or  attempt  to 
injure  with  a dangerous  weapon,  serious  injury  with  use  of 
hands,  fists,  feet,  etc.,  minor  injury  without  a dangerous 
weapon,  physical  contact  by  insult  or  provocation,  and  in 
threats  with  a dangerous  weapon  does  their  rank  order  of 
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offender-specific  victimization  rates  hold  for  the  total 
population . 

Where  cases  involve  the  use  of  a gun,  knife  or  other 
cutting  instrument  or  an  attempt  to  use  them,  the  rank  order 
of  offender-specific  victimization  rates  changes.  While  it 
still  is  true  that  one  is  most  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 
Negro  male  offender,  the  second  highest  victimization  rate 
is  observed  for  Negro  female  offenders.  And  again,  victimiza- 
tion by  a white  female  in  a shooting,  cutting  or  stabbing  is 
infrequent.  Indeed  the  probability  of  being  cut  or  stabbed 
by  a Negro  female  is  more  than  two  and  one  half  times  that 
for  a white  male  while  the  probability  of  being  cut  or  stabbed 
by  a Negro  male  is  almost  five  times  that  for  a white  male. 

If  one  calculates  the  vitimization  rate  by  offenders  of 
a given  race  and  sex  for  threats  without  a dangerous  weapon, 
victimization  by  a Negro  woman  is  most  probable  followed  by 
such  threats  from  a Negro  male.  Such  threats  should  occur 
least  often  from  a white  female. 

These  risks  for  major  types  of  offenses  against  the 
person  are  summarized  in  Chart  I . 

The  rank  order  of  offender  race-sex  specific  victimiza- 
tion rates  for  the  total  population  of  a city  may  well  give 
rise  to  public  expectations  about  their  likelihood  of  being 
victimized  by  an  offender  of  a given  race  and  sex,  particular- 
ly since  information  on  the  race  and  sex  of  offenders  or 
arrested  persons  generally  is  made  available  to  the  public 
while  that  for  the  race  and  sex  of  their  victims  is  not. 
Despite  such  offender  rates,  offenders  "select"  their  victims 
on  the  basis  of  race  and  sex  so  that  expectations  built  upon 
the  rank  order  of  offender  race-sex  specific  victimization 
rates  for  the  total  population  do  not  generally  hold. 

Whether  or  not  for  most  offenses,  offenders  are  causally 
motivated  to  select  a victim  on  the  basis  of  their  race  and 
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Chart  I:  Rank  Order  of  Offender  Race-Sex  Specific  Victimiza- 
tion Rates  for  the  Total  Population  by  Selected  Major 
Offense  Against  the  Person. 


Type  of  Offense 
Against  the  Person 

Rank  Order  of  Offender  Race-Sex 
Specific  Victimization  Rates 
for  the  Total  Population* 

Rank  I 

Rank  II 

Rank  III 

Rank  IV 

All  offenses 

NM 

WM 

NF 

WF 

Forcible  Rape 

NM 

WM 

— 

— 

Assault/Intent  to  Rape 

NM 

WM 

— 

— 

Armed  Robbery 

NM 

WM 

NF 

WF 

Strong-Armed  Robbery 

NM 

WM 

NF 

WF 

Shot  or  Attempted 

NM 

NF 

WM 

WF 

Cut,  Stabbed,  or 

Attempted 

NM 

NF 

WM 

WF 

Injury/Dangerous 

Weapon 

NM 

WM 

NF 

WF 

Injury/Hands,  Fists, 

Feet,  Etc. 

NM 

WM 

NF 

WF 

Injury/No  Dangerous 

Weapon 

NM 

WM 

NF 

WF 

Physical  Contact- 
Insult,  Provoke 

NM 

WM 

NF 

WF 

Threat/Dangerous 

Weapon 

NM 

WM 

NF 

WF 

Threat/No  Danger- 
ous Weapon 

NF 

NM 

WM 

WF 

* "W"  = White;  "N"  = Negro;  "M"  = 

Male;  "F 

" = Female 

• 

sex  is  difficult  to  say.  The  patterns  of  residential  and 
social  segregation  of  the  races  may  well  be  a major  factor 
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influencing  a person  of  a given  race  to  ‘'select"  a victim  of 
the  same  race,  since  citizens  of  the  same  race  are  the  most 
"available  opportunity" . Apart  from  a few  crimes  that  by  de- 
finition specify  the  sex  of  the  victim  or  the  offender  (rape, 
for  example) , opportunities  to  commit  crimes  against  men 
appear  greater  than  those  to  commit  the  same  crime  against 
women.  Patterns  of  public  movement  and  private  contact 
among  men  and  women  appear  to  make  men  the  more  likely  victims. 
Women,  for  example,  are  less  likely  to  go  out  unaccompanied  at 
night  and  white  women  probably  do  not  enter  high  rate  crime 
areas  inhabited  primarily  by  Negroes,  to  cite  another  example. 
The  availability  of  victims  for  offenders  then  is  influenced 
by  patterns  of  residence  and  of  daily  living. 

Knowing  the  race  and  sex  of  victims  and  the  frequency 
with  which  members  of  any  race-sex  group  are  victims  of 
crimes  and  knowing  the  frequency  of  each  race-sex  group  in 
the  total  population  aged  14  and  over,  the  chances  that  a 
person  of  a given  race-sex  group  will  be  a victim  of  a major 
crime  against  the  person  can  be  calculated.  These  rates  are 
given  in  the  total  column  for  "All  Offenses"  in  Table  6. 

For  all  major  offenses  against  the  person,  the  rate  of 
victimization  is  highest  for  Negro  males.  Doubling  the  six 
month  rates  in  Table  6 and  assuming  there  is  no  multiple 
victimization  during  the  year,  391  Negro  males  of  every  10,000 
Negro  males  (or  almost  4 of  every  100)  are  victims  of  a 
major  crime  of  robbery  or  of  assault  and  battery. 

The  second  highest  rate  of  victimization  for  major  offenses 
against  the  person  is  that  for  Negro  females.  Making  the  same 
assumptions  about  annual  rate  and  multiple  victimization  as 
for  Negro  males,  an  estimated  276  of  every  10,000  Negro  women 
(or  somewhat  less  than  3 in  100)  are  victims  of  a major  crime 
of  rape,  robbery  or  assault  and  battery  in  a year  in  Chicago. 

White  men  and  women  have  much  lower  rates  of  victimization 
than  do  Negroes.  About  64  in  every  10,000  white  males  are 
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estimated  to  be  victims  of  robbery  or  assault  and  battery  in  a 
year  (or  less  than  one  in  every  100  white  males)  and  only  35 
white  women  of  every  10,000  white  women  are  estimated  to  be 
victims  of  rape,  robbery,  and  assault  and  battery  in  a year. 

Thus  any  Negro  man  in  Chicago  has  a risk  factor  as  a victim 
more  than  six  times  that  a white  male  and  more  than  11  times 
that  of  a white  female.  Among  women,  the  Negro  woman  in 
Chicago  has  a risk  factor  as  a victim  about  eight  times  that 

of  a white  woman  and  more  than  four  times  that  of  a white  male. 

A rank  order  of  victimization  exists  in  Chicago  then  such 
that  Negro  males  should  have  the  highest  expectation  that  they 
will  be  victims  of  a major  crime  against  the  person,  followed 

in  order  of  risk  by  Negro  females,  white  males,  and  white 
females . 

This  same  rank  order  holds  for  the  offenses  of  forcible 
rape  and  assaults  with  intent  to  rape.  Negro  women  are  far 
more  likely  to  be  victims  of  a forcible  rape  or  of  an  assault 
with  intent  to  rape  than  are  white  women.  Indeed  the  probabi- 
lity that  a Negro  woman  will  be  a victim  of  a forcible  rape  is 
about  18  times  greater  than  that  for  white  women. 

The  rank  order  holds  as  well  for  both  major  types  of 
robbery.  Negro  males  run  the  greatest  risk  of  being  a victim 
of  an  armed  or  strong-armed  robbery.  Their  probability  of 
being  a victim  of  a robbery  is  substantially  greater  than 
that  for  Negro  women  who  are  next  in  order  of  risk.  The  pro- 
bability for  a Negro  male  is  over  three  times  that  for  a Negro 
female.  White  males  have  an  even  lower  probability  of  being 
a victim  of  an  armed  or  strong-armed  robbery  than  do  Negro 
females  and  the  probability  is  lowest  for  white  women. 

The  pattern  of  risk  among  race-sex  groups  does  not  hold 
for  all  forms  of  assault  and  battery,  however.  It  holds  for 
the  serious  offenses  with  a dangerous  weapon.  Thus  the  Negro 
male  runs  the  greatest  risk  of  being  shot,  cut  or  stabbed  or 
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in  jured  with  some  other  dangerous  weapon,  or  in  being  threaten- 
ed with  a dangerous  weapon  followed  in  order  by  the  Negro  female, 
white  male,  and  white  female.  It  is  striking  how  much  greater 

is  the  risk  for  the  Negro  male  and  female  in  being  a victim  of 

an  assault,  attempted  assault,  or  a threat  with  a dangerous 

weapon  than  for  the  white  male  or  female.  For  example,  the  risk 

of  a Negro  male  being  shot  is  roughly  20  times  greater  than 
that  for  a white  male  while  the  Negro  female  risk  of  being  shot 
is  over  four  times  that  of  a white  male.  Clearly,  too,  it  is 
the  Negro  man  and  woman  who  run  the  risk  in  being  assaulted 
with  a knife  or  other  cutting  instrument.  The  probability  that 
a Negro  male  will  be  stabbed  is  20  times  that  for  a white  male 
while  the  probability  for  a Negro  woman  is  more  than  eight 
times  that  for  the  white  male. 

Surprisingly  perhaps  to  all  but  the  police,  it  is  the 
Negro  woman  who  takes  the  greatest  risk  that  she  will  be  a 
victim  of  serious  injury  from  the  use  of  hands,  fists,  feet 
or  other  part  of  the  body  in  an  assault.  She  likewise  assumes 
the  greatest  risk  for  minor  injury  without  a dangerous  weapon, 
in  physical  contact  with  insult  or  provocation  and  in  threats 
without  a dangerous  weapon.  For  all  of  these,  the  Negro  male 
has  the  second  highest  probability  of  being  a victim,  while 
the  white  woman  runs  the  lowest  risk. 

Indeed,  it  is  altogether  clear  that  the  white  woman  has 
a low  probability  of  being  a victim  of  any  major  offense 
against  the  person.  Furthermore,  the  white  male  always  has 
the  second  lowest  probability  of  being  a victim  of  a major 
crime  against  the  person  in  all  types  of  major  offenses 
against  the  person.  For  all  major  crimes  against  the  person 
then,  the  probability  of  being  a victim  is  greater  for  any 
Negro  man  or  woman  than  for  any  white  man  or  woman . The  Negro 
male  runs  the  greatest  risk  of  being  a victim  of  an  offense 
involving  a dangerous  weapon  and  robbery.  The  Negro  woman 
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runs  the  greatest  risk  of  being  a victim  of  rape  and  all 
forms  of  assault  and  battery  that  do  not  involve  a dangerous 
weapon . This  does  not  mean  that  the  Negro  woman  does  not 
assume  a high  risk  for  all  serious  assaults  since  not  only 
does  she  run  a fairly  high  risk  in  offenses  involving  danger- 
ous weapons  but  she  runs  the  greatest  risk  for  offenses 
involving  serious  injury  with  the  hands,  fists,  feet  or  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Below  it  will  be  shown  that  this  risk  is 
a function  of  the  relationship  the  Negro  man  and  woman  have 
to  one  another  as  victim  and  offender. 

Quite  clearly,  too,  race  is  more  important  than  sex  in 
the  risk  one  takes  in  being  a victim  of  a major  crime  against 
the  person,  as  Chart  II  on  risks  of  victimization  for  a person 
of  a given  race  and  sex  shows. 

A comparison  of  the  offender-race-sex  specific  victimiza- 
tion rates  for  the  total  population  with  the  probabilities  that 
a person  of  a given  race  and  sex  will  be  a victim  (calculated 
as  a rate  of  victimization  per  10,000  persons  aged  14  and 
over  of  that  race  and  sex)  shows  differences  in  the  rank  order 
of  probability  of  being  a victim  of  an  offender  of  a race-sex 
group  and  the  rank-order  of  victimization  of  the  same  race-sex 
groups.  The  reader  may  wish  to  compare  the  rank  order  of 
offender  race-sex  specific  victimization  rates  with  the  rank 
order  of  risk  of  victimization  or  the  actual  rates  for  sub- 
groups in  Table  6 to  verify  this  conclusion. 

The  rank  order  of  offender  race-sex  specific  vicitimiza- 
tion  rates  and  of  victimization  rates  by  race  and  sex  of 
victims  for  all  offenses  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Offender  Race-Sex  Specific 
Victimization  Rates  for  the 
Total  Population 

Total  Victimization  Rates  by 
Race  and  Sex  of  Victim 

t 

Negro  Male 

35.04 

Negro  Male 

195.32 

White  Male 

12.97 

Negro  Female 

138.23 

Negro  Female 

4.49 

White  Male 

34.22 

White  Female 

.99 

White  Female 

17.49 
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Chart  II:  Rank  Order  of  Victimization  Rates  by  Race  and  Sex  of 
Victim  for  Selected  Major  Offenses  Against  the  Person 


Type  of  Offense 

Rank  Order  of  Victimization  Rates 
by  Race  and  Sex  of  Victim* 

Against  the  Person 

Rank  I 

Rank  II 

Rank  III 

Rank  IV 

All  Offenses 

NM 

NF 

WM 

WF 

Forcible  Rape 

— 

NF 

— 

WF 

Assault/Intent  to 

Rape 

— 

NF 

— 

WF 

Armed  Robbery 

NM 

NF 

WM 

WF 

Strong-Armed  Robbery 

NM 

NF 

WM 

WF 

Shot  or  Attempted 

NM 

NF 

WM 

WF 

Cut,  Stabbed, 

Attempted 

NM 

NF 

WM 

WF 

Injury/Other 

Dangerouse  Weapon 

NM 

NF 

WM 

WF 

In jury /Hands , Fists, 
Feet,  Etc. 

NF 

NM 

WM 

WF 

Injury/No  Dangerous 
Weapon 

NF 

NM 

WM 

WF 

Physical  Contact/ 
Insulting,  Pro- 
voking 

NF 

NM 

WM 

WF 

Threat/Dangerous 

Weapon 

NM 

NF 

WM 

WF 

Threat/No  Danger- 
ous Weapon 

NF 

NM 

WM 

WF 

* "W"  = White;  "N"  = Negro;  "M"  = 

» 

= Male;  " 

F"  - Female. 

It  is  apparent  that  for  a member  of  the  total  population 
victimization  by  a Negro  male  is  most  probable  and  that  it  is 
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the  Negro  male  who  is  most  likely  to  experience  victimization. 
It  also  is  apparent  that  a member  of  the  total  population  is 
least  often  victimized  by  a white  female  and  she  has  the 
lowest  risk  of  victimization.  However,  while  the  white-male- 
offender  victimization  rate  for  the  total  population  ranks 
second,  it  is  the  Negro  female  who  is  second  in  risk  of 
victimization.  Correlatively , the  white  male  has  the  second 
lowest  risk  of  victimization  but  the  Negro-female-offender 
victimization  rate  for  the  total  population  ranks  second. 

These  relative  differences  do  not  hold  for  all  major 
types  of  crimes  against  the  person,  however.  They  hold  only 
for  both  major  forms  of  robbery,  for  injury  with  other  dan- 
gerous weapons,  and  for  threats  with  a dangerous  weapon. 
Although  the  Negro  woman  runs  the  second  highest  risk  in 
being  a victim  of  a shooting,  cutting  or  stabbing,  it  also 
is  apparent  that  Negro-female-offender  victimization  rate 
for  the  total  population  ranks  second.  And,  while  in  offenses 
involving  serious  injury  with  hands,  fists,  feet  or  other  part 
of  the  body,  injury  without  a dangerous  weapon,  and  physical 
contact  with  insults  or  provocation  the  Negro-male-offender 
and  white-male-offender  victimization  rates  are  highest,  it 
is  the  Negro  woman  who  is  the  most  likely  victim.  Thus  for 
these  offenses  of  assault  and  battery,  the  Negro  woman  runs  a 
far  greater  risk  of  being  offended  against  than  anyone  runs 
relatively  in  being  a victim  of  a Negro  woman  for  those 
offenses . 

Race  and  Sex  of  Offenders  and  Their  Victims  In 
Major  Offenses  Against  the  Persc^ 

Ranked  in  order  of  chances  of  being  a victim  of  an  offen- 
der of  a given  race  and  sex,  a resident's  chances,  irrespective 
of  his  own  race  and  sex,  in  major  crimes  against  the  person  are 
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greatest  for  victimization  by  a Negro  male  offender,  followed 
in  order  by  the  white  male  offender,  the  Negro  female  offender, 
and  the  white  female  offender*  These  offender-specific  victimi- 
zation rates  apparently  mold  public  expectations  about  their 
chances  of  being  victimized.  When  held  by  members  of  some 
race-sex  subgroups,  these  expectations  are  false  or  misleading, 
particularly  as  they  apply  to  certain  types  of  offenses  against 
the  person.  The  offender-specific  victimization  rates  for 
race-sex  subgroups  of  victims  will  be  examined  by  assessing 
what  is  the  probability  that  a member  of  each  subgroup  will 
be  a victim  of  an  offender  of  a given  race  and  sex.  Thus  the 
characteristics  of  the  victim  as  well  as  those  of  the  offender 
will  be  taken  into  account.  In  particular  it  will  be  shown 
that  differences  in  the  pattern  of  offender-specific  rates  in 
major  crimes  against  the  person  for  the  total  population  and 
for  the  white  population  are  greater  than  differences  for  the 
total  population  and  the  Negro  population. 

The  actual  experience  of  victimization  of  persons  of  a 
given  race  and  sex  by  offenders  of  a given  race  and  sex  pro- 
vide the  data  for  calculating  offender-specific  rates  of 
victimization  for  race-sex  subgroups  of  the  population  in 
Table  6.  These  may  be  regarded  as  minimum  probabilities 
during  a six  month  period  that  a person  of  a given  race-sex 
subgroup  will  be  victimized  by  some  person  of  his  own,  and 
the  opposite,  race  and  sex. 

A number  of  propositions  are  stated  that  summarize  the 
risk  of  victimization  persons  in  a given  race,  sex,  or  race- 
sex  subgroup  assume  relative  to  other  race,  sex,  or  race-sex 
subgroups . 

1 . In  major  crimes  against  the  person,  females  are  more 
likely  to  be  a victim  of  males  than  males  are  of  females, 
irrespective  of  the  race  of  victims  and  of  offenders.  The 
following  corollaries  may  be  stated: 
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la. A white  female  is  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 
while  male  then  a white  male  is  to  be  a victim  of 
a white  female. 

lb.  A white  female  is  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 
Negro  male  than  is  a Negro  male  to  be  a victim  of 
a white  female. 

lc . A Negro  female  is  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 
Negro  male  than  is  a Negro  male  to  be  a victim  of 
a Negro  female. 

ld.  A Negro  female  is  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 
white  male  than  is  a white  male  to  be  a victim  of 
a Negro  female. 

These  differences  betwen  the  victimization  of  men  and 
women  hold  for  all  major  crimes  against  the  person  with  one 
exception:  a Negro  male  is  more  likely  to  be  shot,  cut  or 

stabbed  by  a Negro  female  than  is  a Negro  female  to  be  shot, 
cut,  or  stabbed  by  a Negro  male.  The  differences  are  espec- 
ially great  for  cutting  and  stabbing  with  a knife  or  other 
instrument.  Though  Negro  females  run  a fairly  high  risk  of 
being  cut  or  stabbed  by  a Negro  male,  the  Negro  male  runs 
an  even  greater  risk  that  he  will  be  cut  or  stabbed  by  a 
Negro  female. 

It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  a white  woman  is  almost  ten 
times  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a white  male  than  is  a 
white  male  to  be  a victim  of  a white  female. 

Though  for  all  crimes  against  the  person,  the  probability 
that  a white  female  will  be  victimized  by  a Negro  male  is  less 
than  half  that  of  being  victimized  by  a white  male,  the 
probability  that  a white  female  will  be  victimized  by  a Negro 
male  is  more  than  twice  the  probability  that  a Negro  female 
will  be  victimized  by  a white  male,  and  18  times  greater  than 
the  probability  that  a Negro  male  will  be  victimized  by  a 
white  female.  This  perhaps  is  so  for  two  main  reasons — white 
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females  have  the  lowest  offender  rate  among  offender  groups 
and  white  females  are  least  likely  when  committing  an  offense 
to  cross  race  lines. 

2 . Males  are  more  likely  to  be  victims  of  other  males 
than  of  females  from  either  race.  The  following  corollaries 
may  be  stated: 

2a.  A white  male  is  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by 
a white  male  than  by  a white  female. 

2b.  A white  male  is  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by 
a Negro  male  than  by  a Negro  female. 

2c.  A Negro  male  is  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by 
a Negro  male  than  by  a white  female. 

2d.  A Negro  male  is  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by 
a Negro  male  than  by  a Negro  female. 

Theses  differences  between  the  victimization  of  men  by 
men  as  compared  with  men  by  women  hold  for  all  major  crimes 
against  the  person,  except  that  in  all  assault  and  battery 
offenses,  other  than  physical  contact  with  insult  or  provoca- 
tion, a Negro  male  is  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  a Negro 
female  than  by  a white  male. 

The  differences  in  male  risk  of  victimization  by  the  same 
sex  as  compared  with  the  opposite  sex  are  very  substantial  for 
both  white  and  Negro  males. 

3 . In  major  crimes  against  the  person,  females  are  more 
likely  to  be  victims  of  the  opposite  sex  than  of  the  same  sex, 
regardless  of  race.  The  following  corollaries  may  be  stated: 

3a.  A white  female  is  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  a 
white  male  than  she  is  by  a white  or  Negro  female. 

3b.  A white  female  is  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  a 
Negro  male  than  she  is  by  a white  or  Negro  female. 

3c.  A Negro  female  is  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  a 
Negro  male  than  she  is  by  a white  or  Negro  female. 

3d.  A Negro  female  is  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  a 
white  male  than  she  is  by  a white  female,  though  she 
is  more  likely  to  be  vicitimized  by  a Negro  female 
than  by  a white  male . 
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The  basic  relationship  holds  for  all  corollaries  other 
than  the  case  where  the  Negro  woman  is  victimized  by  the  white 
male.  While  her  chances  of  victimization  by  the  white  male 
are  greater  than  her  chances  of  victimization  by  the  white 
female,  she  is  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  another  Negro 
female  than  she  is  by  the  white  male. 

These  differences  between  the  victimization  of  women  by 
men  as  compared  with  women  by  women  hold  for  all  major  types 
of  crime  against  the  person  with  but  a few  exceptions.  The 
main  exceptions  stem  from  the  fact  that  Negro  women  run  a 
substantially  higher  risk  of  victimization  from  other  Negro 
women  and  the  relatively  low  rate  of  victimization  of  the 
Negro  woman  by  the  white  male,  as  already  noted.  The  only 
crime  against  the  person  where  Negro  women  are  more  likely  to 
be  the  victim  of  a white  male  than  of  a Negro  woman  is  in 
threats  with  a dangerous  weapon.  The  other  exceptions  occur 
for  minor  injury  with  no  dangerous  weapon  and  threats  without 
a dangerous  weapon.  For  these  offenses,  a Negro  woman  appears 
more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a white  woman  than  a white  man. 

While  it  is  clear  that  both  Negro  and  white  women  are 
more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  men  of  the  same  and  opposite 
race  than  they  are  by  women  of  either  race,  it  should  be  clear 
that  their  risk  of  victimization  by  a man  is  considerably 
greater  for  men  from  their  own  than  from  the  opposite  race. 
These  differences  will  be  discussed  in  our  next  proposition. 

4 . A person  of  a given  race  and  sex  is  more  likely  to 
be  a victim  of  his  own  race  and  sex  than  of  an  offender  from 
the  opposite  race,  regardless  of  sex.  The  following  corol- 
laries may  be  stated: 

4a.  A white  male  is  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 
white  male  than  he  is  to  be  a victim  of  a Negro 
male  or  female. 

4b.  A white  female  is  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 
white  female  than  she  is  of  a Negro  female  though 
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she  is  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a Negro  male 
than  she  is  of  a white  female. 

4c.  A Negro  male  is  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 
Negro  male  than  he  is  of  a white  male  or  female. 

4d.  A Negro  female  is  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 

Negro  female  than  she  is  of  a white  male  or  female. 

The  basic  relationships  hold  except  for  the  case  of  the 
victimization  of  the  white  female  where  for  all  major  offenses 
against  the  person,  other  than  minor  injury  without  a dangerous 
weapon  and  threats  without  a dangerous  weapon,  she  is  more 
likely  to  be  victimized  by  a Negro  male  than  by  a white  female. 
This  exception  derives  in  part  from  the  fact  that  white  females 
have  very  low  offense  rates  resulting  in  a low  rate  of  victimi- 
zation of  white  females  by  white  females. 

5 . A white  person  is  more  likely  than  a Negro  person  of 
the  same  sex  to  be  a victim  of  a person  of  the  other  race  and 
sex.  This  proposition  is  understood  more  readily  in  terms  of 
its  corollaries: 

5a . A white  male  is  more  likely  to  be  the  victim  of 
a Negro  man  or  woman  than  is  a Negro  man  to  be 
victimized  by  a white  man  or  woman. 

While  this  proposition  holds  for  all  major  offenses 
against  the  person,  the  fact  that  a white  male  is  more  likely 
to  be  victimized  by  a Negro  man  or  woman  than  a Negro  man  is 
to  be  victimized  by  a white  man  or  woman  is  accounted  for 
primarily  by  the  fact  that  a white  male  is  more  likely  to  be 
victimized  by  a Negro  male  in  offenses  of  armed  and  strong- 
armed  robbery,  assaults  involving  injury  with  hands,  fists, 
feet,  etc.,  minor  injury  without  a dangerous  weapon,  and 
threats  without  a dangerous  weapon.  Actually,  the  Negro 
male  is  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  the  victim  of  a white  male 
in  shootings  and  cuttings  or  stabbings  than  is  the  white  male 
to  be  victimized  by  the  Negro  male,  and  there  are  virtually 
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no  differences  in  their  risks  for  injury  with  a dangerous 
weapon,  and  physical  contact  with  insult  or  provocation. 

The  risk  of  victimization  of  a white  male  by  a Negro 
male  is  small  with  the  exception  of  robbery  so  that  a 
white  male's  expectation  of  victimization  by  a Negro  person 
in  assault  and  battery  should  be  low. 

5b . A white  female  is  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 

Negro  male  or  female  than  is  a Negro  female  to  be 

a victim  of  a white  man  or  woman. 

While  this  proposition  holds  for  all  major  offenses 
against  the  person,  a Negro  woman  runs  a higher  risk  of 
being  assaulted  by  a white  male  in  injury  with  a dangerous 
weapon  and  in  minor  injury  without  a dangerous  weapon.  In 
all  cases  of  victimization,  however,  the  probabilities  are 
so  low  as  to  emphasize  that  cross-race  victimization  of  the 
white  woman  is  small. 

White  women  are  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  Negro 
women  than  vice  versa  in  all  offenses  except  armed  robbery 
and  threats  with  a dangerous  weapon,  but  their  probabilities 
are  so  very  low  that  they  may  fluctuate  considerably  over  time. 

It  should  be  noted  especially  that  although  a white  woman 
is  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  a Negro  male  in 
forcible  rape  than  is  a Negro  woman  to  be  victimized  by  a 
white  male  in  forcible  rape,  the  probabilities  of  either  event 
occurring  are  extremely  small.  Furthermore,  there  are  no 
differences  for  assault  with  intent  to  rape.  It  should  be 
quite  apparent  then  that  a white  woman  or  a Negro  woman  has 
little  reason  to  expect  that  she  will  be  raped  or  assaulted 

with  an  intent  to  rape  by  a male  of  the  opposite  sex  even 

though  the  white  woman  may  run  a slightly  greater  risk  for 
forcible  rape  by  the  Negro  male  than  the  Negro  woman  runs  in 
forcible  rape  by  a white  male.  Indeed  since  the  former  is 
more  likely  to  be  reported  to  the  police  than  the  latter,  it 
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may  be  doubted  that  any  real  difference  exists  between  the 
risk  of  white  and  Negro  women. 

6 . A Negro  is  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  another 
Negro  than  is  a white  of  another  white , regardless  of  sex. 

This  proposition  is  more  readily  understood  in  the  terms  of 
its  corollaries : 

6a . Negroes  are  more  likely  to  be  victims  of  other 
Negroes  of  the  same  sex  than  are  whites. 

A Negro  male  is  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a Negro 
male  than  is  a white  male  of  a white  male  and  a Negro  female 
is  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a Negro  female  than  is  a 
white  female  of  a white  female.  The  within  sex  victimization 
rates  of  Negroes  then  are  higher  than  the  comparable  within 
sex  rates  for  whites. 

6b . Negroes  are  more  likely  to  be  victims  of  persons  of 

the  opposite  sex  than  are  whites. 

A Negro  woman  is  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a Negro 
male  than  is  a white  woman  of  a white  male  and  the  Negro  male 
is  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  a Negro  female  than  is  a 
white  male  by  a white  woman.  In  short,  Negro  men  and  women 
have  to  fear  victimization  from  one  another  more  than  do 
white  men  and  women. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  data  in  Table  6 that  the  risk  of 
victimization  of  a Negro  woman  by  a Negro  male  is  very  high — 
considerably  higher  than  the  risk  of  victimization  that  a white 
male  has  from  a white  male. 

Indeed,  Table  6 makes  abundantly  clear  that  it  is  the 
Negro  citizen  who  runs  the  high  risk  of  victimization  in  a 
city  such  as  Chicago.  The  two  highest  rates  of  victimization 
in  Table  6 for  all  major  offenses  against  the  person  involve 
the  Negro  male  as  offender.  They  are  those  of  Negro  male 
victim  and  offender  (163.63)  and  Negro  female  victim  by 
Negro  male  offender  (120.22).  The  next  highest  risk  is  that 
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for  a Negro  male  victimized  by  a Negro  female  (25.62) . The 
fourth  highest  risk  is  that  assumed  by  the  white  male  from  a 
white  male  (20.06)  followed  by  the  risk  a Negro  female  assumes 
from  a Negro  female  (15.65).  It  is  apparent  that  all  cases 
of  victimization  of  Negro  by  Negro  are  included  in  these  high 
risk  groups  but  for  whites  only  those  cases  of  white  male 
victimization  by  white  male  offender  are  included. 

7 . The  highest  risk  of  victimization  for  persons  in 
each  race-sex  subgroup  occur  when  the  male  of  their  race  is 

the  offender.  More  specifically,  the  highest  risk  of  victimiza- 
tion for  persons  in  each  race-sex  subgroup  are  these; 

7a.  A white  woman  is  most  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 
white  male  except  for  robbery  and  strong-armed 
robbery  where  she  is  most  likely  to  be  a victim  of 
a Negro  male,  though  the  difference  is  substantial 
only  for  strong-armed  robbery. 

7b.  A white  male  is  most  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 
white  male. 

7g.  a Negro  woman  is  most  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 
Negro  male. 

7d.  A Negro  male  is  most  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 
Negro  male , 

The  lowest  rates  of  victimization  for  all  major  crimes 
against  the  person  in  Table  6 are  a function  of  the  fact  that 
white  females  have  an  extremely  low  rate  as  offenders  and  that 
Negro  women  though  having  a much  higher  rate  than  white  women, 
offend  primarily  against  Negro  men.  Thus  the  lowest  rates  of 
victimization  for  all  major  crimes  against  the  person  arise 
for  the  white  woman  against  Negro  men  and  women.  The  Negro 
man  and  woman  assumes  very  little  risk  of  victimization  by  a 
white  woman.  The  next  lowest  rates  of  victimization  occur 
for  the  white  man  or  woman  victimized  by  a Negro  woman. 

8 . When  race  lines  are  crossed  then  in  major  crimes 
against  the  person,  the  men  and  women  of  either  race,  with 
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few  exceptions,  run  little  risk  of  victimization  from  women 

of  the  opposite  race.  More  specifically,  the  lowest  risk  of 
victimization  for  persons  in  each  race-sex  subgroup  are  these: 

8a.  A white  woman  is  less  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 

Negro  woman  than  of  white  men  or  women,  or  of  Negro 
males,  for  all  offenses  against  the  person  other 
than  strong-armed  robbery. 

8b.  A white  male  is  less  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 
Negro  female  than  of  a white  female,  or  of  Negro 
males  or  females,  for  all  offenses  but  armed  and 
strong-armed  robbery. 

8c.  A Negro  woman  is  less  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 
white  woman  than  of  Negro  males  or  females,  or  of 
white  males. 

8d.  A Negro  male  is  less  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a 

white  woman  than  of  a white  man,  or  of  a Negro  man 
or  woman. 

Somewhat  higher,  though  still  comparatively  low  rates  of 
victimization  in  major  crimes  against  the  person,  are  observed 
when  the  male  of  either  race  crosses  race  lines  in  selecting 
a female  victim.  Table  6 makes  clear  that  the  white  woman 
runs  a higher  risk  of  victimization  from  a Negro  man  (4.63) 
than  does  the  Negro  woman  from  the  white  man  (2.11) . When  a 
man  crosses  race  lines  to  "select"  a female  offender  then, 
the  white  woman  runs  a risk  roughly  twice  that  of  the  Negro 
woman.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  for  all  major  offenses 
against  person  as  Table  6 shows.  It  has  already  been  noted 
that  the  white  woman  may  run  a slightly  greater  risk  for 
forcible  rape.  But  the  main  difference  arises  because  the 
white  woman  is  more  likely  to  be  the  victim  of  robbery  by  a 
Negro  male  than  a Negro  woman  is  to  be  a victim  of  robbery 
by  white  male.  This  is  not  surprising  since  such  robberies 
generally  occur  in  places  of  business  in  Negro  areas  where 
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the  business  has  white  employees.  For  some  offenses  of 
assault  and  battery,  the  Negro  woman  is  more  likely  to  be 
victimized  by  a white  male  than  is  a white  woman  to  be 
victimized  by  a Negro  male.  This  is  true  for  the  offenses 
of  injury  or  an  attempt  to  injure  without  dangerous  weapons, 
minor  injury  without  a dangerous  weapon,  and  threat  with  a 
dangerous  weapon.  Since  the  differences  in  the  risk  run  by 
white  as  compared  with  Negro  women  being  victimized  by  a man 
from  the  other  race  are  small  for  all  other  types  of  assault 
and  battery,  it  can  be  said  that  in  robbery  the  white  woman 
runs  a higher  risk  of  being  victimized  by  the  Negro  male  than 
does  the  Negro  woman  by  the  white  man  while  in  assault  and 
battery,  the  Negro  woman  runs  the  higher  risk. 

It  has  been  noted  that  one's  expectations  about  personally 
being  victimized  in  a crime  can  be  misleading  when  based  on 
statistics  about  offenders.  White  victims  in  American  society 
can  particularly  be  misled  in  their  expectations  about  exposure 
to  victimization  from  Negroes.  Several  findings  from  Table  6 
provide  more  realistic  expectations  for  members  of  each  race- 
sex  subgroup  in  Chicago  if  one  is  calculating  the  risk  to 
which  one  is  exposed  of  becoming  a victim  of  a major  crime 
against  the  person.  These  findings  may  very  well  hold  for 
most  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States. 

1.  On  the  whole,  white  men  and  women  take  much  lower 
risks  of  victimization  in  major  crimes  against  the  person  than 
do  Negro  men  and  women. 

2.  When  persons  in  any  race-sex  subgroup  calculate  the 
risk  to  which  one  is  exposed  of  becoming  a victim  of  a major 
crime  against  the  person,  one  has  most  to  fear  from  persons 
of  onefe  own  race. 

3 . Men  run  the  greatest  risk  of  becoming  a victim  of 
other  men  of  their  race. 

4 . Women  run  the  greatest  risk  of  being  victimized  by 
men  of  their  race. 
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5 . White  women  are  least  likely  to  become  a victim  in 

a major  crime  against  the  person  while  Negro  women  run  a risk 
that  is  substantially  greater  than  that  for  white  males. 

6 . When  race  lines  are  crossed  in  major  crimes  against 
the  person^  the  Negro  male  is  the  most  likely  offender . A 
white  male  is  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  the  Negro  male 
than  is  a Negro  male  to  be  victimized  by  a white  male.  White 
women  run  about  half  as  great  a victimization  by  Negro  as 
white  men. 

7 . The  risk  to  which  one  is  exposed  of  becoming  a victim 
of  a major  crime  against  the  person  varies  somewhat  by  type  of 

major  crime.  When  race  lines  are  crosses  in  major  crimes 
against  the  person,  whites  are  most  likely  to  be  victimized 
by  Negroes  in  crimes  of  robbery.  Correlatively , Negroes  are 
more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  whites  in  crimes  of  assault 
and  battery. 

The  police  and  the  public  generally  become  aware  of  the 
crime  problem  through  statistics  on  offenses  and  on  offenders. 
Rarely  is  a report  given  on  the  victims  of  offenders.  These 
findings  may  help  to  clarify  how  statistics  on  offenses  and 
offenders  may  mislead  the  public  about  the  risk  to  which  one 
is  exposed  of  becoming  a victim  of  a major  crime  against  the 
person  because  they  do  not  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
relative  proportion  of  race-sex  subgroups  varies  in  the  popu- 
lation and  that  offenders  "select"  their  victims  on  the  basis 
of  race  and  sex . 

Modal  Types  of  Victims,  Offenders,  and  Victim-Offender 

Relationships  in  Major  Crimes  Against  the  Person 

The  population  of  victims  and  offenders  now  is  examined 
from  the  standpoint  of  potential  police  and  legal  processing 
of  offenders  in  major  crimes  against  the  person.  What  type 
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of  offender,  victim,  and  combination  of  victim,  and  combination 
of  victim  and  offender  are  the  police,  the  prosecutor,  and 
perhaps  judges  Cif  there  is  no  differential  selection  for  trial 
proceedings!  likely  to  confront  in  their  work?  Table  7 pre- 
sents the  percentage  distribution  of  victims  and  offenders 
by  race  and  sex  for  selected  major  crimes  against  the  person. 

The  modal  type  of  offender,  victim,  and  relationship  be- 
tween victim  and  offender  by  their  race  and  sex  is  presented 
in  Chart  III. 

The  modal  type  of  offender  among  race-sex  subgroups  in 

all  major  crimes  against  the  person  is  the  Negro  male.  Not 
only  is  he  the  modal  type  of  offender  but  in  no  case  did  he 
commit  less  than  one-half  of  all  offenses  in  each  major  type 
of  crime  against  persons.  Furthermore,  the  Negro  male  account- 
ed for  over  three-fourths  of  all  offenders  in  major  crimes  of 
forcible  rape,  attempts  to  rape,  armed  robbery,  and  strong- 
armed  robbery  in  Chicago  during  the  six  month  period. 

The  modal  type  of  victim  among  race-sex  subgroups  varies 
by  major  type  of  crime  against  the  person.  The  Negro  female 
is  the  modal  type  of  victim  in  forcible  rape,  assault  with 
intent  to  rape,  and  all  assault  and  battery  other  than 

assaults  or  threats  involving  a dangerous  weapon.  The  Negro 
male  is  the  modal  victim  for  offenses  of  robbery  and  major 

assaults  that  involve  injury  with  a dangerous  weapon. 

Negroes  are  the  modal  type  of  victim  in  all  major  crimes 
against  the  person  then,  except  that  the  white  male  is  the 
modal  victim  in  threats  without  a dangerous  weapon  and  is 
equally  as  liable  to  victimization  as  the  Negro  female  in 
injury  where  hands,  feet,  or  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
used  in  an  assault. 

The  role  of  victim  is  more  widely  distributed  among  race- 

sex  subgroups  of  the  population  than  is  the  role  of  offendei;. 

Only  among  rape  offenses,  where  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
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Chart  III.  Modal  Type  of  Offender,  Victim,  and  Victim  and 

Offender  Relationship  by  Race  and  Sex  for  Selected 
Major  Offenses  Against  the  Person. 


Modal  Type  Of : 

Major  Offense 

Against  the  Person 

Offender 

Victim 

Victim- 

Offender 

Relation- 

ship 

Status 

Per 

Cent 

Status 

Per 

Cent 

Status 

Per 

Cent 

All  Offenses 

NM 

66 

NM 

34 

NM-NM 

29 

Forcible  Rape 

NM 

87 

NF 

83 

NF-NM 

82 

Assault/Intent  to  Rape 

NM 

77 

NF 

69 

NF-NM 

67 

Armed  Robbery 

NM 

84 

NM 

45 

NM-NM 

43 

Strong-Armed  Robbery 

NM 

86 

NM 

45 

NM-NM 

44 

Shot  or  Attempted 

NM 

67 

NM 

67 

NM-NM 

48 

Cut,  Stabbed,  Attempted 

NM 

57 

NM 

58 

NM-NM 

35 

Injury/Other  Dangerous 
Weapons 

NM 

61 

NM 

43 

NM-NM 

33 

Injury/Fists,  Feet, 
Hands,  Etc. 

NM 

58 

NF-WM 

32 

NF-NM 

29 

Minor  Injury/No 
Dangerous  Weapon 

NM 

53 

NF 

32 

NF-NM 

27 

f^hysical  Contact/ 

Insulting,  Provoking 

NM 

50 

NF 

31 

NF-NM 

26 

Threat/Dangerous  Weapon 

NM 

66 

NF 

36 

NP-NM 

30 

• Threat/No  Dangerous 
Weapon 

NM 

55 

WM 

31 

NF-NM 

24 
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victims  of  forcible  rape  and  assault  with  intent  to  rape  are 
Negro  women,  and  shootings  or  cuttings  and  stabbings  where 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  victims  are  Negro  males,  are 
the  majority  of  victims  from  a single  race-sex  subgroup. 

For  all  major  crimes  against  the  person,  the  modal  type 

of  victim-offender  relationship  involves  Negroes  as  victims 

and  offenders.  For  all  offenses,  the  Negro  male  victimized 
by  a Negro  male  is  the  modal  type  of  victim-offender  relation- 
ship. The  Negro  woman  as  victim  of  the  Negro  male  is  the 
modal  victim-offender  relationship  in  offenses  of  rape  and 
assault  with  intent  to  rape.  Apart  from  rape  offenses,  how- 
ever, the  Negro  female  as  victim  of  a Negro  male  is  the  modal 
type  of  victim  offender  relationship  in  all  offenses  of 
assault  and  battery  other  than  those  where  injury  is  sustained 
through  use  of  a dangerous  weapon. 

The  white  woman  is  the  least  likely  offender  in  all 

major  crimes  against  the  person.  For  all  major  offenses 
against  the  person,  she  comprises  but  two  per  cent  of  all 
offenders,  and  for  no  specific  offense  against  the  person 
does  she  comprise  more  than  four  per  cent  of  all  offenders. 

Indeed  the  role  of  offender  in  the  population  has  an 
anomalous  quality.  Negro  males  comprise, the  smallest  propor- 
tion of  the  combined  population  of  Negro  and  white  men  and 
women.  Yet  they  commit  two-thirds  of  all  major  offenses 
against  the  person.  White  females  comprise  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  combined  population  C41.5  per  cent)  and 
yet  they  commit  only  two  per  cent  of  all  major  offenses 
against  the  person. 

The  white  female  is  the  least  likely  victim  in  all 

major  crimes  against  the  person,  other  than  assault  in- 

volving physical  contact  with  insult  or  provocation.  As 
previously  noted,  however,  she  is  more  likely  to  appear  as  • 
a victim  of  an  offense  than  as  an  offender.  (Of  course,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  she  cannot  be  an  offender  in 
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Offenses  of  rape,  still  the  same  is  true  for  Negro  women.) 

The  white  woman  is  the  victim  in  13  per  cent  of  all  offenses 
against  the  person.  In  no  case  does  she  appear  as  the  modal 
type  of  victim,  however. 

The  white  woman  appears  as  a victim  of  Negro  male  in 
forcible  rape  and  assault  with  intent  to  rape  about  five 
times  as  often  as  the  Negro  woman  appears  as  the  victim  of 
a white  male.  This  gives  rise  to  the  impression  that  the 
white  woman  is  far  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  the  white 
male.  Yet  as  previously  shown,  the  white  woman's  chances  of 
being  raped  by  a Negro  male  are  very  little  different  from 
those  of  the  Negro  woman  being  raped  by  the  white  male. 

Examination  of  Table  7 shows  that  certain  kinds  of 
victim-offender  relationships  are  infrequent  in  all  major 
types  of  offenses  against  the  person.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  summarize  all  of  these  here;  the  reader  can  determine  them 
by  inspection  of  the  table.  In  general,  for  all  offenses  of 
robbery  and  assault  and  battery,  it  is  unlikely  that  one  will 

encounter  an  offense  where  either  white  or  Negro  women  victi- 

mize any  person  of  the  other  race.  Generally,  too,  one  in- 
frequently encounters  an  offense  where  a white  woman  is  the 
offender . 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  incidence  of  victimization 
across  race  lines.  In  Chart  IV  are  summarized  the  type  of 
victim-offender  relationships  that  occur  most,  and  least, 
frequently  when  race  lines  are  crossed  in  committing  major 
offenses  against  the  person. 

In  major  offenses  against  the  person  where  the  victim 

and  offender  differ  in  race,  it  is  clear  that,  except  for 

rape,  the  modal  relationship  involves  a white  male  as  the 

victim  of  a Negro  male.  For  rape  offenses,  the  more  likely 
relationship  involves  the  white  female  as  the  victim  of  the 
Negro  male.  Perhaps  police,  judicial,  and  public  views  are 
shaped  by  perceptions  of  offenses  where  race  lines  are 
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Chart  IV:  Most  and  Least  Frequent  Victiin  and  Offender  Re- 
lationship When  Victim  and  Offender  Differ  in 
Race  for  Selected  Major  Crimes  Against  the 
Person . 


Major  Offense 

Against  the  Person 

When  Victim  and  Offender 

Differ  in  Race: 

Least  Frequent 
Victim-Offender 
Relationship 

Most  Frequent 
Victim-Offender 
Relationship 

Status 

Per  Cent 

Status 

Per  Cent 

All  Offenses 

NMF-WF 

* 

WM-NM 

9 

WM-NF 

* 

NF-WM 

* 

Forcible  Rape 

NF-WM 

1 

WF-NM 

5 

Assault/Intent  to  Rape 

NF-WM 

2 

WF-NM 

10 

Armed  Robbery 

NWF-WF 

* 

WM-NM 

23 

WMF-NF 

* 

Strong-Armed  Robbery 

NMF-WF 

— 

WM-NM 

17 

Shot  or  Attempted 

NMF-WF 



WM-NM 

3 

WMF-NF 

WF-WM 

-- 

Cut,  Stabbed,  Attempted 

NM-WF 

— 

WM-NM 

2 

Injury/Other  Dangerous 

Weapon 

NMF-WF 

— 

WM-NM 

6 

Injury/Fists,  Feet, 

Hands,  Etc. 

NMF-WF 

— 

WM-NM 

6 

WM-NF 

— 

Minor  In jury /No 

Dangerous  Weapon 

NMF-WF 

* 

WM-NM 

6 

WM-NF 

* 

Physical  Contact/ 

Insulting,  Provoking 

NM-WF 

* 

WM-NM 

6 

Threat/Dangerous  Weapon 

NF-WF 

* 

WM-NM 

7 

WF-NF 

* 

Threat/No  Dangerous  Weapon 

NMF-WF 

— 

WM-NM 

8 
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crossed,  neglecting,  of  course,  to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  these  do  not  reflect  ones  chances  of  becoming  a victim. 

When  race-sex  lines  are  crossed  in  committing  a major 
offense  against  the  person,  some  victim-offender  combinations 
did  not  occur  during  the  six  month  period.  These  usually 
involved  a Negro  male  or  female  as  victim  of  a white  female. 

Burglary; 

When  a person  unlawfully  enters  a dwelling  unit,  commer- 
cial establishment,  or  any  other  building  or  structure  to 
steal  or  commit  any  felony,  it  is  considered  burglary,  an 
index  crime  in  the  UCR  classification.  It  should  be  clear 
from  the  definition  of  a burglary  that  while  the  "victims" 
of  burglary  may  be  one  or  more  persons — the  owner  or  owners 
of  the  establishment — the  unit  to  which  the  burglary  attaches 
is  some  structure — e.g.,  a dwelling  unit,  a commercial  estab- 
lishment, a .public  building,  or  any  erection  or  appurtenance 
thereto.  Yet,  the  UCR  reporting  system  calculates  rates  of 
burglary  for  persons  rather  than  structures  or  establishments. 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  the  problems  of  policing  and 
from  the  public,  the  logical  question  would  appear  to  be,  what 
is  the  likelihood  that  some  structure  or  establishment  that 
I own,  rent,  or  occupy  will  be  burglarized.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  are  differences  in  the 
rate  of  burglary  according  to  the  type  of  structure  or  establish- 
ment that  is  involved  in  the  burglary.  This  is  recognized 
in  police  statistics  in  that  residential  (dwelling  unit  or 
household}  burglaries  are  separated  from  nonresidential 
burglaries.  For  these  reasons.  Table  8 was  prepared  to 
illustrate  the  substantial  differences  in  rate  of  burglary 
according  to  the  type  of  structure  or  establishment  involved 
in  the  burglary. 
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Table  8:  Burglary  Rates  by  Type  of  Burglary,  United  States  and 
Chicago,  1965. 


Type 

of 

Burglary 

Number  of 
Inhabitants , 
Households , 
or  Estab- 
lishments 

Number 

of 

Burglaries 

Rate 

per 

10,000 

Ratio  of  1 
Burglary  to 
Inhabitants/ 
Households/ 
Establish- 
ments 

United  States 

193,818,000-/ 

Total  Index 

1,173,201 

60.53 

165 

Residence 

57,251,000-/ 

580,735 

101.43 

98 

Night 

297,993 

52.04 

192 

Day 

3,384,398-/ 

282,742 

49.39 

202 

Nonresidence 

592,466 

1,750.58 

6 

Night 

538,499 

1,591.12 

6 

Day 

53,967 

159.46 

62 

Chicago,  111.;—'^ 

3,550,404-/ 

Total  Index 

30,020 

84.55 

118 

Residence 

1,383,519-/ 

18,790 

135.81 

74 

Nonresidence 

82,104^/ 

11,230 

1,367.78 

7 

—^Source:  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1965.  Table  14  provides  a 

percentage  distribution  for  burglaries  in  646  cities 
25,000  and  over.  This  distribution  is  applied  to  the 
burglary  total  in  Table  1 to  provide  estimates  for 
total  U.  S.  burglaries. 

2/ 

—Source;  Chicago  Police  Department,  Data  Systems  Division, 
Monthly  Return  A's  submitted  to  FBI. 


—^Source:  Population  Estimates,  Current  Population  Reports, 

Series  P-25,  No.  321,  November  30,  1965,  Table  2; 
total  resident  population,  all  ages . 

—^Source:  Current  Population  Reports,  "Households  and  Families 

by  Type:  1965",  Series  P-20,  No.  14,  July  2,  1965. 


c/ 

— ' Source ; 


1965  County  Business  Patterns,  Table  2. 


(CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE) 
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^Source:  1960  U.S.  Census  of  Population^  Vol . I,  Part  15, 

Table  20;  resident  population,  all  ages. 

^ Source : 1960  U.S.  Census  of  Population  and  Chicago 

Housing  Authority. 

^/sources:  1965  County  Business  Patterns,  Table  2 for  Cook 

County;  1963  Census  of  Business,  Table  3;  and 
1963  Census  of  Manufactures,  Table  4 for  Chicago, 
Illinois . 


Table  8 presents  rates  of  burglary  separately  for  resi- 
dential and  nonresidential  units  or  establishments.  The 
household  rather  than  the  dwelling  unit  was  used  as  the  ex- 
posed population  for  residential  burglaries  since  generally 
residential  burglaries  are  reported  for  a household  rather 
than  a dwelling  unit.  In  as  much  as  the  Current  Population 
Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  provide  current  estimat- 
es for  number  of  households  in  the  United  States,  the  estimate 
of  number  of  households  to  which  residential  burglaries  apply 
is  easily  obtained.  While  some  agency  in  most  major  U.  S. 
cities  does  likewise  for  households  in  that  city,  the 
estimates  may  be  somewhat  less  reliable.  Nonetheless  for 
purposes  of  illustration  in  Table  8,  the  estimate  for  Chicago 
suffices . 

There  are  somewhat  more  problems  in  obtaining  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  establishments  that  comprise  the  exposed 
population  for  nonresiaential  burglaries.  Though  technically, 
burglaries  of  ships,  vessels,  and  railroad  cars  are  included 
in  the  nonresidential  burglary  classification,  their  numbers 
are  not  included  in  the  exposed  "population"  in  Table  8 
since  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  their  numbers.  Indeed,  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  a revised  system  of 
crime  reporting  would  separate  these  kinds  of  burglaries 
from  all  other  nonresidential  burglaries.  Estimates  of 
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nonresidential  units  apart  from  these  "movable  establish- 
ments" were  obtained  from  census  and  social  security 
reporting  systems.  County  Business  Patterns  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  census  provides  a count  of  all  establishments 
in  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  of  the  United 
States  other  than  households  that  have  one  or  more  employees 
for  which  social  security  payments  are  made.  This  count 
was  used  as  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  establishments 
in  the  United  States.  For  Chicago,  the  censuses  of  business 
and  manufactures  in  1963  were  used  to  proviae  an  estimate, 
supplementing  these  counts  with  data  from  County  Business 
Patterns  for  all  80 's  in  the  SIC  Ceducational , legal,  med- 
ical, and  nonprofit  organizations) . There  are  some  differ- 
ences in  the  estimates  one  secures  from  census  and  from 
social  security  sources,  based  largely  on  what  is  the  report- 
ing unit.  For  retail  trade  and  some  services.  County 
Business  Patterns  underestimates  the  number  of  units  since 
a larger  unit  is  the  payroll  unit.  Nonetheless,  the  estima- 
tes are  sufficiently  reliable  to  make  possible  a crude 
estimate  of  the  burglary  rate  against  establishments. 

In  1965,  the  UCR  reported  a burglary  rate  of  605.3  per 
100,000  inhabitants  in  the  U.S.;  the  rate  of  burglary  for 
Chicago  was  845.5  per  100,000  inhabitants  Cor  60.5  and  84.5 
respectively  per  10,000  inhabitants  in  Table  8).  When  rates 
are  calculated  separatedly  for  residential  and  nonresidential 
structures,  it  is  apparent  that  the  rate  of  burglary  is  much 
greater . 

The  rate  of  burglary  for  every  10,000  households  was 
101.43  for  the  U.S.  and  135.81  for  Chicago.  Although  the 
rate  of  multiple  burglaries  against  an  establishment  is 
quite  high,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  survey  data  below, 
assuming  no  multiple  victimization  from  burglary,  1 in  every 
93  households  in  the  United  States  and  1 in  every  74  in 
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Chicago  would  have  been  a victim  of  a burglary  in  1965. 

For  nonresidential  units,  the  rates  are  considerably 
higher.  For  the  U.S.,  the  rate  is  1,750.58  per  10,000 
establisliments ; it  is  somewhat  lower  for  Chicago,  1,367.78. 
Assuming  no  multiple  victimization,  this  is  a burglary  rate 
of  one  for  every  6 establishments  in  the  U.S.  and  1 for  every 
7 in  Chicago.  Quite  clearly,  the  use  of  inhabitants  rather 
than  establislments  as  the  exposed  unit  for  burglary  grossly 
underestimates  the  risk  of  burglary. 

Table  8 also  provides  information  on  the  rate  of  burglary 
against  type  of  establishments  by  night  or  day  reported  time 
of  entry.  Although  OCR  reports  such  statistics  only  for 
cities  of  25,000  or  more  inhabitants,  the  distribution  for 
these  cities  was  applied  to  the  burglary  total  for  the  U.S. 
to  provide  estimates  for  the  U.S.  as  a whole  in  Table  8. 

There  are  no  significant  differences  in  the  rate  of  burglary 
for  residences  by  night  and  day  periods.  But  there  are  very 
substantial  differences  for  nonresidential  units.  While  the 
rate  of  burglary  was  1 for  every  6 nonresidential  units  at 
night,  it  was  only  one  for  every  62  during  the  day. 

From  these  illustrations,  it  would  seem  that  both  the 
public  and  the  police  could  derive  more  information  about  the 
problem  of  burglary  by  using  establishments  and  households 
rather  than  population  as  the  exposed  population  in  calculat- 
ing burglary  rates.  Thus  while  in  the  U.S.  in  1965  there 
would  be  little  difference  in  the  rate  of  residential  and 
nonresidential  burglary  were  inhabitants  used  as  the  exposed 
unit,  there  are  very  substantial  differences  when  households 
are  the  unit  for  residential  burglary  and  establishments  as 
the  unit  for  nonresidential  burglary. 

Larceny-Theft ; 

The  UCR  system  defines  larceny-theft  as  the  felonious 
stealing,  taking  and  carrying,  leading,  riding  or  driving 
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away  of  the  personal  property  of  another  without  any  claim  or 
right  and  with  intent  to  deprive  of  ownership  or  to  convert 
such  property  to  the  use  of  the  taker  or  another.  In  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  system  larceny  and  theft  mean  the 
same  thing,  though  robbery  is  defined  as  "a  special  and  vicious 
type  of  theft"  and  classified  separately  as  is  auto  theft. 
Larceny  is  considered  an  index  crime  only  when  the  valuation 
of  the  stolen  property  is  in  excess  of  $50. 

On  a supplement  to  Return  A,  the  UCR  system  provides 
additional  detail  on  the  nature  of  larcenies.  The  major 
categories  for  which  number  of  offenses  are  reported  include: 
pocket-picking,  purse-snatching,  shoplifting,  larceny  from 
autos,  larceny  of  auto  accessories,  bicycles,  larceny  from 
buildings  other  than  shoplifting,  larceny  from  coin-operated 
machines  except  those  in  buildings,  and  a residual  category, 
"all  other  larcenies".  While  the  UCR  calculates  a rate  of 
larceny  for  every  100,000  inhabitants,  it  should  be  apparent 
from  this  classification  of  larcenies  that  not  all  population 
groups  are  equally  liable  as  victims.  For  example,  purse- 
snatching  is  a crime  against  women  while  pocket-picking  is  a 
crime  against  men,  for  the  most  part.  Furthermore,  shoplift- 
ing is  an  offense  against  establishments,  while  larcenies  of 
accessories  and  from  autos  are  against  owners  of  motor 
vehicles,  of  bicycles  against  bicycle  owners,  and  so  on.  It 
would  seem  reasonable  then  to  calculate  rates  of  larceny,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  for  the  different  types  of  exposed  units 
or  populations. 

Table  9 was  -prepared  to  illustrate  the  substantial 
differences  in  larceny-theft  rates  according  to  the  type  of 
population  or  unit  that  risks  that  type  of  offense.  Since 
persons  under  14  are  not  generally  the  victims  of  pocket- 
picking or  purse-snatching,  all  men  14  years  and  over  are 
taken  as  the  exposed  population  for  pocket-picking  while 
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Table  9:  Larceny  Rates  by  Type  of  Larceny,  United  States  and 
Chicago,  Illinois,  1965. 


Type 

of 

Larceny 

Number 

of 

Offenses 

Number  of 
Inhabitants/ 
Establish- 
ments/ 

Registrations 

Rate 

per 

10,000 

Ratio  of  1 
Offense  to 
Inhabitants 

Establish- 

ments/Regis- 

trations 

United  States 

Total  Index 

762,352 

193,818,000-/ 

39.33 

251 

137,496,000-/ 

55.44 

180 

2/ 

Chicago,  111.  : — 

Total  Index 

68,558 

3,550,404-/ 

193.09 

52 

2,630,047-/ 

261.81 

38 

Pocket  Picking 

1,285 

1,262,825-/ 

10.17 

983 

Purse  Snatching 

3,019 

1,367,222^/ 

22.08 

453 

Shoplifting 

5,432 

29,775^/ 

1,824.65 

5.5 

From  Buildings 

10,804 

1,434,848-/ 

75.29 

133 

Coin  Operated 

Machines 

200 

— 

— 

— 

Bicycle  Theft 

8,609 

— 

— - 

— 

From  Auto 

12,713 

988,394^-/ 

128.62 

78 

Auto  Accessory 

16,815 

988, 394^-/ 

170.12 

59 

All  Other 

9,681 

— 

— 

— 

—^Source:  1965  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  Table  1. 


2/ 

—Source:  Chicago  Police  Department,  Data  Systems  Division, 

Monthly  return  A's  submitted  to  FBI. 

— ^See  Table  5,  Footnote  "a". 

— ^See  Table  5,  Footnote  "b". 

—^1960  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  I,  Part  15,  Table  20, 
total  resident  population. 

— ^Ibid. , resident  population,  14  years  old  and  over. 


266-261  0-67-6 
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0 / 

— Ibid. , males  14  years  old  and  over. 

— ^ Ibid . , females  14  years  old  and  over. 

i^All  retail  trade  establishments,  1963  Census  of  Business, 
Table  3. 


—'^Includes  1,383,519  estimated  households  (See  footnote  "e"  , 
Table  8)  and  all  establishments  (52,329)  other  than  retail 
trade  (See  footnote  "f".  Table  8). 

—'^Chicago  Police  Department,  Planning  and  Research  Division; 
data  are  for  all  passenger  and  business  vehicles. 


all  women  14  years  old  and  over  represent  the  presumably  ex- 
posed population  for  purse-snatching.  The  number  of  establish- 
ments in  retail  trade  provide  the  exposed  units  for  shoplifting 
while  all  other  establishments  and  households  are  the  base  for 
larceny  from  buildings.  The  number  of  auto  registrations  pro- 
vide the  exposed  unit  for  larcenies  from  autos  and  of  auto 
accessories,  While  vehicle  registrations  is  a more  reasonable 
base  as  an  exposed  population  than  inhabitants , the  count  of 
offenses  is  for  all  automobiles,  including  those  owned  by 
residents  outside  of  a city  or  jurisdiction.  This  problem 
is  discussed  further  in  the  analysis  of  auto  theft  offenses. 
Though  counts  may  be  available  on  number  of  bicycles,  none 
was  available  for  use  in  Table  9.  Similarly,  no  rate  is 
calculated  for  larceny  from  coin  operated  machines  since  the 
number  of  such  machine  owners  in  Chicago  is  not  known.  Finally, 
while  the  "all  other"  category  includes  a substantial  number 
of  larcenies,  no  rate  is  calculated  since  more  detailed 
analysis  of  what  is  included  should  be  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine appropriate  units  of  exposure  to  risk  of  these  offenses. 

Table  9 is  limited  largely  to  analysis  of  larceny  rates 
for  the  more  detailed  categories  of  larceny,  using  data  from 
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Chicago,  Illinois,  by  way  of  illustration.  The  detailed  classi- 
fication of  larcenies  for  Chicago  is  not  tabulated  by  valuation 
under  and  over  $50.  Of  the  68,558  larcenies  known  to  the 
police  in  Chicago  in  1965,  only  25.3  per  cent  were  $50  and 
over . 

For  all  larcenies  in  Chicago  in  1965  the  rate  was  261.8 
per  10,000  inhabitants  14  years  old  and  over.  The  rate  of 
pocket-picking  for  men  is  10.17  per  10,000  while  that  of  purse- 
snatching  for  women  is  22.08  per  10,000.  Thus  the  probability 
that  a woman  will  be  a victim  of  a purse-snatching  is  more  than 
twice  that  a man  will  have  his  pocket  picked,  assuming  no 
multiple  vicitimization . Indeed,  assuming  no  multiple  victimi- 
zation, while  1 in  every  453  women  are  victims  of  a purse 
snatching  in  Chicago,  only  1 in  every  983  men  is  a victim  of 
a pocket  picking . 

Even  though  the  survey  on  shoplifting  from  businesses  and 
organizations  indicates  substantial  underreporting  of  shop- 
lifting, almost  1 in  every  6 retail  trade  establishments 
reported  shoplifting  (assuming  no  multiple  victimization)  for 
a rate  of  1,824  per  10,000  retail  trade  establishments.  While 
larceny  from  buildings  is  substantial  in  volume,  the  rate  is 
much  lower  than  that  for  shoplifting.  About  1 in  every  133 
buildings,  including  households  and  all  other  establishments, 
was  victimized  by  larceny,  assuming  no  multiple  victimization. 

The  rates  of  larceny  from  autos  and  of  auto  accessories 
also  are  high,  though  it  is  not  known  how  many  of  the  offenses 
were  against  nonresidents  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Quite 
clearly  such  offenses  should  be  counted  separately  for 
resident  and  nonresidents  if  a meaningful  rate  is  to  be 
calculated . 

The  data  in  Table  9,  were  they  to  be  regarded  as  very 
crude  probabilities  of  victimization  from  different  types  of 
larceny  show  that  the  probability  of  victimization  varies 
considerably  depending  upon  onefe  status  as  owner  and  as 
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citizen.  Thus  if  one  owns  a retail  trade  establishment,  one 
runs  a very  high  risk  of  victimization  from  shoplifting — 
indeed  given  underreporting  from  shoplifting  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  rate  is  much  under  100  per  cent.  If  that  is  true, 
the  figure  in  Table  9 gives  a rough  indication  of  the  extent 
to  which  such  larcenies  are  not  reported  to  the  police.  It 
also  is  clear  that  automobile  owners  run  a high  risk  of  victim- 
ization of  their  property  in  autos  and  of  accessories  from  the 
auto;  yet  this  probability  is  below  that  of  having  the  auto 
stolen  as  the  data  in  Table  10  show.  Since  it  is  not  known 
how  much  of  the  reported  larceny  from  autos  and  of  auto 
accessories  may  occur  in  connection  with  reporting  of  a stolen 
auto,  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate  the  rate  of  occurrence 
of  larceny  from  autos  and  of  auto  accessories  independent  of 
the  rate  of  theft  of  autos.  Yet  automobile  owners  may  very 
well  be  interested  in  both  rates  as  should  the  police. 

Auto  Theft: 

Each  theft  or  attempted  theft  of  a motor  vehicle  is  count- 
ed as  an  offense.  Motor  vehicles  include  both  passenger  and 
business  vehicles  whether  automobiles,  trucks,  buses,  motor- 
cycles, motor  scooters  or  other  self  propelled  vehicles  that 
run  on  a surface.  Counted  as  auto  theft  are  all  cases  where 
automobiles  are  taken  by  persons  who  are  not  lawfully  entitled 
to  have  them,  even  if  later  abandoned.  Thus  "joy  ride"  thefts 
are  counted  as  auto  thefts  even  though  in  many  jurisdictions 
they  are  treated  as  midemeanors  rather  than  felonies.  When  an 
auto  is  taken  in  a burglary  or  robbery,  it  is  counted  only  as 
a burglary  or  robbery,  however. 

The  UCR  system  calculates  auto  theft  rates  for  every 
100  000  inhabitants  though  many  of  these  persons  are  not  of  an 
age  to  own  an  automobile  and  many  who  are  may  not  possess  one 
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so  that  they  could  be  victims  of  such  a theft.  Furthermore, 
auto  theft  statistics  are  kept  by  place  of  occurrence  of  the 
theft  not  by  place  of  residence  of  owner.  Both  types  of 
statistics  seem  useful  since  they  provide  different  types  of 
information.  From  the  standpoint  of  policing  one  is  interested 
in  knowing  how  many  auto  thefts  occur  within  the  jurisdiction 
and  how  many  are  recovered  within  it  since  these  are  police 
matters.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  victim  however  one  is 
interested  in  the  probability  that  his  auto  will  be  stolen. 
Ideally  one  would  want  to  calculate  both  types  of  rates.  This 
necessitates  gathering  information  on  both  the  number  of 
automobiles  held  by  residents  in  an  area  and  the  number  of 
transient  vehicles  that  enter  an  area  over  a given  period  of 
time.  Lacking  information  on  the  number  of  different  vehicles 
from  outside  a jurisdiction  that  enter  a jurisdiction  during 
a period  of  time — say  a year — it  is  difficult  to  calculate  an 
annual  rate  of  theft  for  vehicles  of  nonresidents.  Nonethe- 
less a meaningful  rate  could  be  calculated  for  residents. 

The  data  in  Table  10  are  intended  to  show  the  difference 
in  rates  of  automobile  theft  using  number  of  registered  motor 
vehicles  as  contrasted  with  numbers  of  inhabitants  as  the  ex- 
posed population.  First,  let  us  consider  the  information  for 
the  U.S.  since  the  problem  of  transient  vehicle  rates  does  not 
apply  for  the  U.S.  as  a whole  (or  at  least  only  to  a very  small 
degree  since  relatively  few  foreign  vehicles  enter  the  U.S.). 
In  1960  the  rate  of  motor  vehicle  theft  was  17.69  per  10,000 
population  but  43.11  per  10,000  motor  vehicle  registrations. 

By  1965  the  population  rate  had  risen  to  25.10  while  that  for 
motor  vehicle  registrations  was  53.84.  There  was  a 52.8  per 
cent  increase  in  motor  vehicle  thefts  during  this  five-year 
period,  a 7.7  per  cent  increase  in  population  and  a 22.3  per 
cent  increase  in  motor  vehicle  registrations. 

The  auto  theft  rate  for  Chicago  is  substantially  higher 
than  that  for  the  U.S.,  when  either  population  or  motor 


Table  10:  Auto  Theft  Rates,  United  States,  1960  and  1965,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1965. 
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registrations  taken  from  Statistical  Summary,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads; 
Chicago  registrations  secured  from  Chicago  Police  Department,  Planning  and 
Research  Division;  data  are  for  all  passenger  and  business  vehicles.  For 
Chicago,  there  are  an  additional  9,608  motorcycles  and  scooters  registered. 
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vehicle  registrations  is  used  as  the  base.  Yet  the  difference 
between  the  two  rates  is  greater  for  Chicago  than  it  is  for 
the  U.S.  Much  of  this  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by 
differences  in  the  number  of  transient-owned  vehicles  stolen 
in  Chicago.  Undoubtedly  some  differences  in  auto  theft  rates 
among  the  major  cities  of  the  United  States  may  be  a function 
of  their  differences  in  size  of  territory  and  population.  Thus 
Boston,  with  a very  small  proportion  of  both  the  population 
and  of  the  territory  of  the  SMSA  within  the  city  limits,  has 
one  of  the  highest  auto  theft  rates  in  the  United  States. 

Yet  is  also  has  one  of  the  largest  daily  movement  of  vehicles 
through  the  central  city.  Though  clearly  such  vehicles  are 
stolen  in  the  central  city,  the  rate  in  no  sense  reflects  a 
rate  against  residents  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  likelihood 
that  a vehicle  of  a Boston  city  resident  may  be  stolen  could 
be  little  different  from  that  for  residents  of  surrounding 
areas  or  of  other  cities  were  statistics  calculated  for  Boston 
owners  who  had  their  motor  vehicle  stolen  in  Boston. 

Statistics  on  motor  vehicle  theft  would  seem  to  be  in 
particular  need  of  revision  both  as  to  the  basis  of  classifi- 
cation, the  counting  of  offenses,  and  the  logical  base  for 
the  calculation  of  rates. 

A Survey  of  Crimes  Against  Businesses  and  Organizations: 

An  attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the  rate  of  crime  against 
businesses  and  organizations  in  high  crime  rate  areas  of 
three  cities,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Washington,  D.C.  A sample 
survey  of  businesses  and  organizations  was  drawn  from  two 
police  precincts  in  Boston,  two  in  Chicago,  and  four  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  two  precincts  in  Boston  are  Dorchester  and  Roxbury. 
Dorchester  is  primarily  a white  residential  area  where  the 
income  of  the  inhabitants  ranges  from  low  to  middle  income. 
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Irish  people  comprise  the  largest  ethnic  group.  Among  the 
white  areas  outside  downtown  Boston,  Dorchester  has  the  high- 
est crime  rate.  The  major  housing  project  in  the  precinct  is 
peopled  mostly  by  Negroes,  and  there  is  a small  Negro  area 
bordering  on  the  other  precinct  selected — Roxbury.  Roxbury 
is  largely  made  up  of  low  income  Negro  families,  though  there 
still  are  some  white  families  scattered  through  much  of  the 
precinct.  The  area  has  a very  high  crime  rate  for  Boston,  and 
it  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  Dorchester. 

In  Chicago  a predominately  white  and  a predominately  Negro 
area  also  were  selected.  Town  Hall  is  primarily  white,  and, 
for  a white  area  in  Chicago,  its  crime  rate  is  fairly  high. 

There  is  a substantial  number  of  low  income  Southern  white 
migrants  in  Town  Hall,  and  about  20,000  Puerto  Ricans  also 
live  in  the  area.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  income 
and  ethnic  composition  of  the  population,  ranging  from  very 
low  income,  through  working  class,  to  middle  income,  and  some 
upper  middle  income  whites  who  reside  in  a strip  of  modern 
high-rise  apartments  along  the  lake  shore.  A few  Negro  families 
are  included  in  a housing  project  at  one  end  of  the  precinct. 
Fillmore  is  in  marked  contrast  to  Town  Hall.  Except  for  a 
small  Italian  settlement,  the  area  is  made  up  primarily  of 
Negro  families,  many  of  whom  are  recent  migrants  from  the 
South.  The  average  income  is  low,  and  the  population  has  a 
high  density.  The  crime  rate  is  high,  considerably  higher 
than  the  Town  Hall  rate. 

Police  precincts  6,  10,  13  and  14  were  selected  in 
Washington,  D.C.  They  include  over  40  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  District.  Precincts  6 and  14  are  low  in  crime 
rates  relative  to  population  while  precincts  13  and  14  are 
high.  Although  about  two-thirds  of  the  District  population 
is  nonwhite,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  residents  in  the  14th 
precinct,  three-fourths  of  those  in  the  10th  and  13th,  and 
a little  more  than  one-half  of  those  in  the  6th  are  nonwhite. 
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The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  determine  independent  of 
police  department  statistics  what  the  nature  of  the  crime  pro- 
blem is  for  businesses  and  organizations  in  these  areas  with 
respect  to  burglary,  robbery,  and  shoplifting.  Though  it  was 
originally  hoped  that  rates  of  crime  for  these  selected  offen- 
ses against  businesses  and  organizations  could  be  compared  with 
those  calculated  from  police  department  statistics,  it  was  not 
possible  to  do  so  as  police  statistics  are  not  tabulated  in 
detail  sufficient  to  make  the  comparison  with  the  businesses 
and  organizations  that  constituted  the  sampling  frame  for  the 
sample  survey  investigation. 

A main  advantage  of  the  sample  survey  data  presented  below 
is  that  it  provides  statistical  information  not  only  on  a rate 
against  businesses  and  organizations  but  a rate  of  multiple 
vicitimization  as  well. 

For  Boston  and  Chicago,  police  precinct  lists  of  all 
businesses  and  organizations  were  used  as  sampling  frames 
while  for  Washington,  D.C.,  the  sampling  frame  was  the  real 
property  inventory  for  the  District.  A random  sam.ple  was 
drawn  from  each  list  to  yield  about  100  completed  interviews 
in  each  of  the  police  precincts. 

The  number  of  completed  interviews  with  owners  or  managers 
of  businesses  and  organizations  in  each  police  precinct  is  as 
follows : 


Precinct 

Boston,  Dorchester.... 

Boston , Roxbury 

Chicago,  Town  Hall.... 

Chicago,  Fillmore 

Washington,  D.  C.,  #6. 
Washington,  D.  C. , #10 
Washington,  D.  C.,  #13 
Washington,  D.  C.,  #14 
Total 


Number  in  Sample 

98 

92 

109 

97 

?..  109 

89 

77 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  businesses  and 
organizations  sampled  is  slightly  larger  in  the  predominantly 
white  precincts.  These  are  also  the  precincts  with  the  lower 
crime  rates  in  each  city.  The  difference  seeemingly  are  in- 
sufficient to  bias  representativeness  for  each  precinct,  however. 

Burglaries  Aga inst  Business  and  Organizations 

Almost  one  of  every  five  businesses  and  organizations  in 
the  eight  police  districts  combined  were  burglarized  during  the 
year  period  used  in  this  survey  (July  1,  1965  to  June  30,  1966). 
See  Table  11.  The  rate  of  burglary  is  almost  32  per  100 
businesses  and  organizations. 

There  is  both  variation  by  city  and  by  police  district 
but  it  is  not  altogether  related  to  differences  in  crime  rates 
of  the  areas.  If  we  assume,  as  the  police  statistics  of  the 
three  cities  indicate,  that  Dorchester  in  Boston,  Town  Hall  in 
Chicago,  and  Precinct  #6  in  D.C.  have  lower  crime  rates  than 
the  other  survey  areas  in  these  cities,  the  burglary  rates 
are  not  altogether  consistent  with  this  fact.  In  Chicago,  Town 
Hall  has  a much  lower  rate  than  Fillmore.  While  District  #6 
in  D.C.  has  a lower  rate  than  Districts  #13  and  #14,  it  is 
about  the  same  as  that  for  District  #10,  a higher  crime  rate 
area.  But  in  Boston,  Dorchester  has  a slightly  higher  rate 
of  burglary  against  businesses  and  organizations  than  does 
Roxbury  and  a somewhat  higher  percentage  of  them  experienced 
burglary  during  the  year  period. 

Among  the  cities,  Chicago  has  a substantially  lower 
rate  in  both  districts  than  does  any  district  of  the  other 
cities.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  burglary  within  a year's  time  runs  as  high  as  51.8 
for  District  #13  in  Washington  D.C.,  involving  almost  a third 
of  all  businesses  and  organizations  sampled  in  that  area  to 
as  low  as  4.0  for  Town  Hall  in  Chicago. 
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Table  11:  Burglaries,  Robberies  and  Shoplifting  Against  Businesses 
and  Other  Organizations  for  One  Year  (July  1,  1965-June 
30,  1966)  in  Eight  Police  Districts. 


City  and 

Police 

District 

Burglaries 
per  100 
Organiza- 
tions 

Per  Cent 
of  Organ- 
izations 
that  were 
Burglarized 

Robberies 
per  100 
Organiza- 
tions 

Per  Cent 
of  Organ- 
izations 
that  were 
Robbed 

Per  Cent 
Reporting 
Shoplift- 
ing 

All  Districts 

31.6 

19.8 

9.9 

7.4 

46.8 

Boston-Dorchester 

45.9 

27.6 

3.1 

3.1 

46.9 

Boston-Roxbury 

40.9 

25.8 

2.2 

2.2 

49.5 

Chicago-Town  Hall 

4.0 

3.1 

5.1 

4.1 

31.6 

Chicago-Fillmore 

19.1 

13.5 

13.5 

11.2 

50.6 

D.  C.,  #6 

29.4 

19.3 

6.4 

6.4 

38.5 

D.  C. , #10 

27.4 

19.0 

15.5 

10.7 

51.2 

D.  C. , #13 

51.8 

32.1 

16.1 

14.3 

60.7 

D.  C. , #14 

42.9 

23.1 

22.0 

12.1 

53.8 

The  burglary  rate  is  a function  both  of  the  number  of 
organizations  burglarized  and  of  the  number  of  times  an  or- 
ganization is  burglarized  in  a given  period  of  time.  From 
Table  12  we  can  see  that  roughly  61  per  cent  of  all  businesses 
and  organizations  burglarized  during  the  year  had  only  one 
burglary.  They  accounted,  however,  for  only  38  per  cent  of 
all  burglaries  reported  by  all  organizations  in  that  period. 
Another  25  per  cent  of  all  establishments  burglarized  had 
two  burglaries  during  the  year.  Places  with  one  and  two 
burglaries  accounted  for  70  per  cent  of  all  burglaries  re- 
ported as  occurring  during  the  year.  Nine  per  cent  of  all 
establishments  burglarized  had  three  or  more  burglaries 
while  four  per  cent  had  four  or  more  burglaries. 
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Table  12 : Multiple  Offenses  of  Robbery  and  of  Burglary  Against 

Businesses  and  Organizations  for  Eight  Police  Districts 
Combined  (Based  on  those  victimized  at  least  once)  . 


Number  of 
Times 
Offenses 
Occurred 
Against 
Organi- 
zation 

Per  Cent 
of  All 
Organi- 
zations 
Robbed 

Cumula- 

tive 

Per  Cent 
of  All 
Robber- 
ies 

Per  Cent 
of  All 
Organi- 
zations 
Burglar- 
ized 

Cumula- 

tive 

Per  Cent 
of  All 
Burglar- 
ies 

Burglary 
Victims 
per  100 
Organiza- 
tions 

Robbery 
Victims 
per  100 
Organi- 
zations 

None 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

One 

79.6 

60.5 

61.3 

38.3 

12.1 

6.0 

Two 

12.9 

80.2 

25.3 

70.0 

5.0 

0.9 

Three 

5.6 

92.9 

9.1 

87.2 

1.9 

0.4 

Four 

— 

92.9 

2.1 

92.5 

0.4 

Five 

1.9 

100.0 

1.4 

97.0 

0.3 

0.1 

Six 

— 

97.0 

— 

Seven 

— 

0.8 

100.0 

0.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

19.8 

7.4 

Robbery  Against  Businesses  and  Organizations 


There  are  no  adequate  police  statistics  for  these  police 
districts  on  robberies  against  employees  'of  businesses  and 
other  organizations  while  engaging  in  their  work.  Police 
statistics  on  robberies  in  establishments  for  Chicago  indicate 
a rate  of  256  per  10,000  establishments  (or  less  than  3 per 
100  establishments) . Comparable  statistics  are  not  available 
for  Boston  and  Washington,  D.C. 

Somewhat  more  than  seven  per  cent  of  all  business  and 
organizations  in  the  eight  police  districts  combined  experienced 
at  least  one  robbery  during  the  year  period  July  1,  1965  to 
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June  30,  1966.  See  Table  11.  The  rate  of  robbery,  taking 
account  of  multiple  victimizations  during  the  year,  is  almost 
10  per  100  business  and  organizations. 

As  for  burglary,  so  for  robbery,  we  observe  variation  by 
city  and  police  district  (See  Table  11) . And  as  for  burglary, 
there  is  no  consistency  between  the  overall  crime  rate  of  the 
area  and  the  rate  for  robbery  against  businesses  and  organiza- 
tions, though  the  pattern  in  Chicago  and  D.  C.  conforms  to  the 
expectation  that  the  lower  crime  rate  areas  will  have  a lower 
robbery  rate.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Boston,  though  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  the  robbery  rate  in  Boston  is  very  low  in 
both  precincts. 

The  low  rate  of  robbery  in  both  precincts  in  Boston  is 
coupled  with  a high  rate  of  burglary  against  businesses  and 
organizations  in  these  precincts.  These  data  are  consistent 
with  those  from  the  police  observation  done  in  these  areas  in 
that  almost  no  calls  for  service  witnessed  by  observers  were 
for  robbery  of  a business  or  organization  while  there  were  a 
large  volume  of  breaking  and  entering  calls  from  businesses 
and  organizations.  Indeed,  almost  no  robberies  of  any  kind 
were  observed  in  these  Boston  precinct  observation  studies. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  then  that  these  areas  of  Boston 
are  high  burglary-low  robbery  areas. 

The  rate  of  robbery  runs  rather  high  in  some  precincts. 
More  than  10  per  cent  of  all  establishments  in  three  of  the 
D.C.  precincts  and  in  Fillmore  in  Chicago  were  robbed  at  least 
once  during  the  year  and  the  rate  is  one  in  five  for  District 
#14  in  D.C. 

From  Table  12  it  can  be  seen  that  among  organizations 
that  were  robbed  during  the  year,  80  per  cent  experienced 
only  one  robbery.  They  accounted  for  61  per  cent  of  all 
robberies . However  13  per  cent  experienced  two  robberies 
during  the  year.  Places  with  one  or  two  robberies  account 
for  80  per  cent  of  all  robberies  reported.  Eight  per  cent 
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Table  13:  Theft  by  Clients  or  Customers  from  Businesses  and 

Organizations  by  Type  of  Organization:  Eight  Police 
Districts  Combined. 


Types  of 

Business  or 
Organization 

Per  Cent  of 
Industry 
Experiencing 
Shoplifting 

Per  Cent 
of  All 
Shoplifting 

Per  Cent 
Experienc- 
ing Shop- 
lifting of 
All  Organ- 
izations 

Per  Cent 
of  All 
Organiza- 
tions in 
Samples 

Construction 

30.0 

1.8 

0.8 

2.8 

Durable  Goods 

11.5 

0.9 

0.4 

3.6 

Nondurable  Goods  Mfg. 

33.3 

1.8 

0.9 

2.5 

Transportation 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

6.3 

0.3 

0.1 

2.2 

Trade 

Finance,  Insurance, 

64.6 

73.2 

34.3 

53.1 

Real  Estate 

Business,  Personal 

25.0 

1.8 

0.8 

3.3 

and  Prof.  Services 

29.3 

20.2 

9.5 

32.3 

Public  Administration 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

All  Organizations 

46.8 

100.0 

46.8 

100.0 

of  all  organizations  robbed  had  3 or  more  robberies  during  the 
year . 

Shoplifting  Against  Businesses  and  Organizations 

The  offense  of  shoplifting  generally  is  limited  to  whole- 
sale and  retail  establishments  and  to  certain  kinds  of  business, 
personal,  and  professional  services  establishments  that  sell 
merchandise  as  well  as  services,  e.g.,  taverns,  repair  establish- 
ments, or  beauty  parlors.  These  all  sell  some  merchandise 
that  can  be  taken  and  that  the  owner  regards  as  "shoplifting". 
From  Table  13  we  can  see  that  73.2  per  cent  of  all  reports  of 
shoplifting  occurred  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  establish- 
ments. An  additional  20.2  per  cent  occurred  in  businesses  that 
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are  classified  as  business,  personal,  or  professional  service 
establishments.  Over  93  per  cent  of  all  shoplifting  reported 
then  occurred  in  these  types  of  businesses.  While  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  other  7 per  cent  of  reported 
instances  are  bona  fide  cases  of  shoplifting,  in  most  cases 
some  merchandise  was  sold — e.g.,  a manufacturer  that  has  a 
retail  outlet  in  connection  with  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ment . 

Of  the  organizations  in  the  study,  we  can  see  from  Table 
13  that  46.8  per  cent  reported  some  shoplifting.  Fifty-three 
per  cent  of  all  businesses  and  organizations  were  classified 
as  wholesale  and  retail  trade  establishments  and  65  per  cent 
of  them  reported  some  shoplifting.  This  is  the  highest  rate 
for  any  type  of  establishment  in  the  study.  Yet  high  as  this 
figure  is,  it  may  well  represent  underreporting  since  most 
small  businesses  have  poor  inventory  control  and  report  shop- 
lifting only  if  they  apprehend  someone  engaged  in  it.  None- 
theless as  Table  13  shows,  with  only  a few  exceptions,  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  establishment  in  any  industry  group 
reported  some  shoplifting. 

Some  shoplifing  was  reported  then  by  47  per  cent  of  all 
businesses  in  eight  police  districts.  It  was  somewhat  lower 
in  the  primarily  white  areas  that  included  middle-income 
residents  in  Chicago  and  Washington,  D.C.,  but  not  in  Boston. 

See  Table  14 . 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  serious  are  the  losses  from 
shoplifting.  Unfortunately  most  businesses  lack  inventory  con- 
trol and  accounting  systems  that  permit  them  to  make  valid 
estimates  of  the  amount  lost  through  shoplifting.  Most  estimates 
provided  by  the  owners  and  managers  in  this  survey  therefore 
are  at  best  in  the  nature  of  "informed  guesses".  Whether  on 
the  average  they  over-  or  underestimated  values  is  difficult 
to  say  since  detailed  studies  of  such  losses  for  different 
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size  and  kinds  of  businesses  are  lacking.  Tables  14,  15, 
and  16  provide  owner  or  manager  estimates  of  the  kind  and 
nature  of  their  losses  due  to  shoplifting. 

Considering  all  businesses  that  claimed  some  loss  due  to 
shoplifting  (Table  14) , 23  per  cent  say  they  cannot  estimate 
the  per  cent  of  their  inventory  that  is  lost  through  shoplift- 
ing. An  additional  40  per  cent  estimate  that  it  is  only  a 
very  small  amount,  or  less  than  one  per  cent.  Excluding 
those  businesses  that  cannot  estimate  their  losses,  the 
median  per  cent  of  inventory  loss  falls  between  one  and  two 
per  cent.  Nonetheless,  about  nine  per  cent  report  that  they 
lose  ten  per  cent  or  more  of  their  inventory. 

Almost  16  per  cent  place  their  loss  between  two  and  four 
per  cent  and  an  additional  twelve  per  cent  between  four  and 
six  per  cent.  All  in  all  then  about  28  per  cent  of  all  business- 
es experiencing  shoplifting  place  their  losses  between  two 
and  six  per  cent  of  their  inventory. 

There  is  a substantial  group  of  nine  per  cent  of  all 
businesses  that  place  their  losses  at  ten  per  cent  or  more. 

While  there  is  no  way  of  determining  whether  this  is  a valid 
estimate,  given  the  nature  of  the  distribution  of  losses  in 
Table  14 , there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  a valid 
estimate.  There  is  a sharp  drop  in  estimated  loss  at  six  per 
cent  such  that  only  about  two  per  cent  claim  they  lose  as  much 
as  six  to  eight  per  cent  of  their  inventory  and  less  than  a 
one  per  cent  places  their  losses  between  eight  and  ten  per 
cent.  For  this  reason  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  validity 
of  most  of  the  estimates  of  10  per  cent  or  more  in  losses. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Town  Hall  District  in  Chicago, 
the  modal  inventory  loss  due  to  shoplifting  is  less  than  one 
per  cent.  The  median  loss  reported  is  between  one  and  two 
per  cent  in  all  districts  other  than  Roxbury  in  Boston  and 
District  6 in  Washington,  D.C.  where  it  is  less  than  one  per 
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cent.  Since  these  districts  are  markedly  different  in  popu- 
lation characteristics,  and  perhaps  even  in  their  business 
composition,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  difference  is  due 
to  some  characteristic  common  to  the  areas. 

Table  15  presents  information  on  the  type  of  merchandise 
most  commonly  taken  in  shoplifting.  Among  the  items  categor- 
ized, food  is  the  most  common,  accounting  for  about  27  per 
cent  of  the  organizations  reporting  shoplifting.  The  next 
most  common  item  taken  in  shoplifting  is  clothing  and  footwear 
with  16  per  cent  of  all  organizations  reporting  this  item. 

28  per  cent  of  the  organizations  report  that  it  is  miscellan- 
eous small  items  of  less  than  $10  in  value.  Miscellaneous 
items  of  more  than  $10  in  value  accounts  for  9 per  cent  while 
liquor  or  beer  accounts  for  about  7 per  cent.  There  is  some 
variation  in  the  kind  of  items  taken  among  the  districts. 
Differences  here  probably  are  due  somewhat  to  the  pattern  of 
business  establishments  in  the  area. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  estimated  dollar  value 
losses  due  to  shoplifting  over  a period  of  time  (See  Table  16) 
The  period  beginning  January  1,  1965  was  taken  as  the  period 
for  which  owners  or  managers  were  to  estimate  their  losses. 
Most  referred  their  estimates  to  a year  periof  of  time,  but 
32  per  cent  refused  to  make  an  estimate  on  the  grounds  they 
had  no  good  idea  of  the  dollar  value  lost  through  shoplifting. 
They  know  it  occurs  and  have  caught  customers  shoplifting, 
but  they  have  no  accurate  estimate  of  how  much  they  lose  in 
this  way  over  a given  period  of  time. 

Of  those  who  estimated  dollar  value  losses,  the  modal 
value  for  all  districts  combined  was  less  than  $100.  The 
median  value  of  losses  was  between  $100  and  $500.  Over  one- 
fifth  of  the  owners  and  managers  estimating  losses  placed 
their  loss  over  $1000.  Considering  the  fact  that  much  of 
this  loss  is  in  terms  of  small  items,  many  of  which  are  of 
less  than  $10  in  value,  the  volume  of  shoplifting  from  these 
estimates  would  be  quite  large. 


Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Merchandise  Owners/Managers  Reported  as  Most 
Commonly  Taken  by  Shoplifters:—^  All  Businesses  or  Organizations  in 
Eight  Police  Districts. 
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An  estimate  of  the  volume  of  shoplifting  since  January, 
1965  also  was  requested  (See  Table  17)  . Only  eight  per  cent 
refused  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  occurrences  of 
shoplifting  over  this  period  of  time.  The  modal  category  for 
all  districts  combined  is  100  or  more  instances  of  shoplifting 
(35  per  cent  of  all  businesses  estimating  frequency  of  shop- 
lifting) . The  next  most  frequently  occurring  interval  is  four 
or  fewer  instances  with  27  per  cent.  Apart  from  the  open- 
ended  interval  of  100  or  more  instances,  there  do  not  appear 
to  be  any  fluctuations  in  estimates,  suggesting  that  in  the 
aggregate  the  estimates  may  conform  to  some  reality  dimension 
of  amount  of  shoplifting  they  experience — even  though  they 
may  over-  or  underestimate  the  actual  amount. 

Entrepreneurial  Actions  in  Dealing  with  Shoplifting 

Among  organizations  reporting  shoplifting,  it  is  less 
common  to  call  the  police  than  to  deal  with  them  by  other 
means.  (See  Table  18.)  Only  about  37  per  cent  of  all  owners 
and  managers  said  they  usually  call  the  police  when  they  find 
adults  engaged  in  shoplifting  (33  per  cent  call  both  for 
adults  and  juveniles)  . Another  five  per  cent  will  call  the 
police  only  if  the  offender  refuses  to  pay.  Altogether  58 
per  cent  of  all  owners  and  managers  say  they  do  not  call  the 
police  when  they  find  someone  shoplifting.  They  prefer  to 
handle  the  matter  by  other  means,  or  to  "forget"  about  it. 

The  most  common  rpethod  for  dealing  with  shoplifters 
when  the  police  are  not  called  is  to  request  payment  for  the 
article  taken.  This  accounts  for  about  44  per  cent  of  all 
owners  and  managers . Forty  per  cent  make  both  adults  and 
juveniles  pay  while  four  per  cent  request  it  only  of  adults 
and  call  the  parents  of  the  juvenile — requesting  in  many 
cases  that  they  pay.  Twelve  per  cent  ask  the  offender  never 


Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Owners/Managers  Estimates  that  Shoplifting 
Occurred  Since  January  1965  For  His  Business  or  Organization:-^ 
Eight  Police  Districts, 
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T^ble  17:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Owners/Managers  Estimates  of  Dollar  Value 
Lost  Through  Shoplifting  Since  January,  1965:  Businesses  and 
Organizations^/  in  Eight  Police  Districts. 
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Table  18:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Owners/Managers  of  Businesses  Deal 
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Includes  only  those  businesses  (organizations)  reporting  shoplifting. 
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to  return.  Again  some  variation  occurs  by  district,  though 
it  is  not  patterned  according  to  population  characteristics 
of  the  district,  nor  by  city. 

For  those  owners  or  managers  who  do  not  call  the  police, 
their  reason  for  not  mobilizing  them  was  ascertained  (See 
Table  19) . About  26  per  cent  say  they  find  the  police  response 
an  inadequate  means  of  handling  the  matter.  About  11  per  cent 
of  all  owners  and  managers  give  as  their  reason  for  not  doing 
anything  that  the  police  are  too  lenient  in  handling  shop- 
lifters; fourteen  per  cent  believe  that  the  police  cannot  do 
anything,  mainly  because  of  the  way  the  matter  would  be 
handled  in  the  courts. 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  do  not  want  to  take  action  because 
they  do  not  want  to  take  the  consequences  of  calling  the  police. 
Twenty-three  per  cent  give  as  their  reason  that  they  consider 
it  a small  matter  while  15  per  cent  say  they  don't  want  to  get 
involved  with  the  police  and  courts.  Eleven  per  cent  prefer 
to  handle  it  personally,  though  only  two  per  cent  of  all  owners 
and  managers  say  they  want  this  course  of  action  because  they 
can  recover  their  losses. 

The  reasons  given  for  not  calling  the  police  are  to  some 
extent  at  variance  with  their  own  reports  of  their  behavior. 

Only  two  per  cent  say  they  do  not  call  the  police  because  they 
can  recover  their  own  losses,  though  forty-nine  per  cent  report 
actually  trying  to  make  the  offender  pay  for  his  loss.  Com- 
pare Tables  18  and  19 . Here  again  a discrepancy  is  found  between 
the  reasons  given  for  not  mobilizing  the  police  and  reports  of 
how  they  behave  toward  violators.  It  seems  reasonbly  clear 
that  businessmen  in  their  behavior  prefer  to  handle  shop- 
lifting by  informal  nonlegal  rather  than  by  formal  legal 


means . 


Table  19:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Reasons  Given  By  Owners/Managers  For  Not 

Calling  the  Police  to  Handle  Shoplifters :i/  Eight  Police  Districts 
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—Includes  only  those  owners/managers  who  do  not  call  the  police  for  shoplifters. 
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Passing  Bad  Checks 

Not  all  businesses  and  organizations  in  the  sample  cash 
checks.  Overall,  14  per  cent  of  all  organizations  in  the 
sample  do  not  cash  checks.  Most  of  these  have  no  customers. 
Considering  only  those  organizations  that  have  customers  who 
request  that  checks  be  cashed,  only  one-half  of  them  actually 
cash  checks  (Table  20) . 

Surprisingly,  36  per  cent  of  all  those  who  have  check 
cashing  customers  say  they  honor  almost  all  requests  for  check- 
cashing. Fourteen  per  cent  limit  their  cashing  to  only  certain 
"risks"  or  known  customers.  Another  five  per  cent  usually  do 
not  cash  checks,  though  they  make  an  occasional  exception. 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  all  businesses  with  check  cashing 
customers  say  they  do  not  cash  checks  under  any  circumstances. 
The  main  reason  given  is  that  they  have  had  bad  experience  in 
losses  when  they  have  cashed  checks,  though  10  per  cent  of  all 
owners  or  managers  say  they  do  not  keep  enough  cash  on  hand 
to  cash  checks.  This  latter  figure  runs  as  high  as  20  per 
cent  in  Fillmore,  Chicago  where  the  robbery  rate  is  high,  and 
in  two  of  the  D.  C.  districts  it  is  somewhat  higher;  these 
districts  also  have  high  robbery  rates. 

Owners  and  managers  who  cash  checks  were  asked  about  their 
experience  with  "bad  check  passing".  About  15  per  cent  said 
they  had  a real  problem  with  bad  checks  though  they  continue 
the  policy  of  cashing  checks,  at  least  for  some  customers. 
Another  40  per  cent  say  they  have  some  problem  while  45  per 
cent  say  they  have  no  problem  with  bad  check  passing. 

Attempts  were  made  to  learn  from  those  who  cash  checks 
how  frequently  they  have  trouble  with  bad  checks.  Twenty- 
seven  per  cent  said  they  had  no  such  experience  since  January 
1965,  a percentage  well  below  that  saying  that  bad  checks  are 
no  problem  to  them.  (See  Table  21.)  Examining  the  distribution 
of  number  of  times  they  experienced  bad  check  passing  in  1965 


Tablf?  ?0:  Per  Cent  of  Owners/Managers  of  Businesses  Reporting  Conditions 
For  Cashing  Checks  in  Eight  Police  Districts.-^ 
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Table  . 4 Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Number  of  Times  Owner/Manager  Experienced 

Bad  Check  Passing  Since  January,  1965:  Eight  Police  Districts 
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Table  22:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Owners/Managers  of  Businesses  Deal 

With  Bad  Check  Problems  in  Eight  Police  Districts. i/ 
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(in  Table  22) , about  a tnird  say  that  it  was  fewer  than  five 
checks.  This  is  in  fact  the  modal  and  median  category  for  those 
who  report  bad  check  passing  experiences  during  this  period.  None- 
theless, about  12  per  cent  report  that  they  took  20  or  more  bad 
checks  in  this  period.  Given  the  frequency  distribution  of  re- 
ported bad  check  passing,  the  volume  of  bad  check  passing  that 
goes  unreported  to  the  police  is  substantial. 

Again  owners  and  managers  were  asked  whether  the  police  are 
mobilized  when  they  know  a person  has  given  them  a bogus  check 
and  why  they  did  not  mobilize  the  police.  (See  Table  23.)  Only  19 
per  cent  of  all  owners  and  managers  say  they  call  the  police 
when  they  are  given  a bad  check.  Another  8 per  cent  say  they 
will  do  so  if  they  can't  collect.  Thus  only  27  per  cent  say  they 
call  the  police  under  any  circumstance.  This  is  below  the  per- 
centage saying  they  call  the  police  for  shoplifting  and  only 
slightly  above  the  percentage  who  call  for  employee  theft. 

The  most  common  response  as  with  shoplifting  is  to  request 
that  the  offender  "make  good"  . This  accounts  for  54  per  cent 
of  all  businesses  that  have  bad  check  problems.  Only  a small 
percentage  gives  the  problem  over  to  some  agency  for  collection, 
a further  confirmation  that  informal  rather  than  formal  organi- 
zational means  are  used  to  deal  with  bad  check  offenders. 

Quite  clearly  then,  businesses  and  organizations  do  not  rely 
primarily  on  law  enforcement  agents  to  deal  with  theii*  bad  check 
problems.  It  seems  apparent  that  offenses  in  which  an  owner  or 
manager  has  taken  some  responsibility  for  the  relationship  with 
the  offender — either  because  he  has  hired  him  as  an  employee  or 
because  he  has  placed  some  trust  in  him  by  cashing  a check — is 
one  where  he  is  unlikely  to  call  the  police  and  one  where  he  is 
likely  to  use  personal  means  for  dealing  with  the  offender.  In 
the  case  of  employee  honesty,  this  includes  negative  sanctions 
of  discharge.  In  the  case  of  bad  checks,  it  relies,  heavily  on 
restitution . 

It  is  not  known  how  often  owners  or  managers  use  threats 
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of  police  or  other  legal  sanctions  if  the  offender  does  not 
make  resititution . On  a small  proportion  voluntarily  say  they 
will  call  the  police  if  the  offender  does  not  make  good.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  assume,  however,  that  in  many  cases  there 
is  an  implied  threat  of  some  kind  used  to  take  more  formal 
action  against  the  offender,  if  not  an  actual  one. 

Premises  Where  Victimization  Occurs  in  Major  Crimes 
Against  the  Person,  by  Race  and  Sex  of  Victims  and  Offenders 

There  are  a number  of  ways  that  the  social  environment  is 
viewed  as  a causal  factor  in  crime.  The  social  environment  is 
seen  as  causing  some  persons  to  become  criminal  offenders.  It 
also  is  presumed  to  have  an  effect  on  who  becomes  a victim  of 
a crime.  Furthermore,  it  is  thought  that  the  social  structure 
of  opportunities  to  commit  crime  affects  both  the  prevalence 
and  incidence  of  crime.  Finally,  the  structure  of  the  entire 
legal  system  from  law  enforcement  to  corrections  is  believed 
to  have  consequences  for  offending,  victimization,  and  the  pre- 
valence and  incidence  of  crime. 

This  report  focuses  on  how  the  social  environment  enters  in- 
to the  relationship  between  the  victim  and  the  offender  for  parti- 
cular major  crimes  against  the  person.  It  specifically  addresses 
itself  to  two  questions.  Are  persons  of  a given  race  and  sex  who 
are  victimized  by  an  offender  of  a given  race  and  sex  in  a par- 
ticular crime  against  the  person  more  likely  to  be  victimized  in 
certain  kinds  of  situations  than  others  and  more  (or  less  likely) 
to  be  victimized  in  that  kind  of  situation  than  are  persons  in 
another  kind  of  victim-offender  relationship?  And,  second,  do 
the  kinds  of  premises  or  places  where  crimes  occur  lend  them- 
selves to  the  intervention  of  law  enforcement  agents? 

The  police  have  long  been  aware  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  place  where  a crime  takes  place  and  the  type  of 
crime  that  occurs.  Some  kinds  of  offenses  are  actually  de- 
fined in  terms  of  a place  of  occurrence.  It  is  common  to 
speak  of  street  robberies  or  residential  burglaries,  for 
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example.  Furthermore,  some  offenders  are  seen  as  following 
a particular  modus  operand!  that  includes  a type  of  premises, 

e.g.,  second-story  man  or  bank  robber.  Despite  this  recogni- 
tion and  the  fact  that  police  departments  often  keep  informa- 
tion on  premises  of  occurrence  so  as  to  develop  information 
on  crime  patterns  to  deploy  law  enforcement  agents,  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  kinds  of  situations  where  par- 
ticular kinds  of  persons  are  likely  to  be  victimized  by  given 
kinds  of  offenders.  Tables  24  to  29  provide  information  on 
this  subject. 

A word  of  caution  is  needed  about  the  interpretation  of 
data  in  these  tables.  Not  infrequently  there  are  only  a few 
persons  or  a given  race  and  sex  who  are  victimized  by  a per- 
son of  a given  race  and  sex  in  a particular  type  of  crime. 

When  therefore  we  provide  information  on  where  the  offenses 
occur,  there  may  be  considerable  error  in  the  estimated  per 
cent  of  persons  victimized  in  that  kind  of  place  because  of 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a small  sample  of  a particular  kind 
of  victim-offender  relationship.  For  this  reason  we  shall 
focus  primarily  on  comparisons  where  there  there  are  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  persons  in  a given  victim-offender  rela- 
tionship. 

Forcible  Rape  and  Assault  with  Intent  to  Rape 

It  is  immediately  apparent  in  Table  24  that  a majority 
of  all  victims  of  forcible  rape  are  victimized  in  a residence. 

Fifty-three  per  cent  of  all  white  women  victimized  by  a white 
male,  fifty-four  per  cent  of  white  women  victimized  by  a 
Negro  male  and  forty-eight  per  cent  of  Negro  women  victimized 
by  a Negro  male  are  victims  in  a public  housing  or  other 
residence,  though  most  are  victims  in  the  latter  type  of 
residence . 

Since  this  category  of  premises  includes  only  those  cases 
where  the  forcible  rape  occurred  inside  the  residence  proper — 
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excluding  offenses  occurring  outside  the  living  quarters  as 
in  a hall,  stairwell,  porch  or  yard — it  is  iinmediately  appar- 
ent as  well  that  law  enforcement  officials  can  do  little  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  forcible  rape.  Other  studies  conclude 
that  rapes  within  living  quarters  usually  involve  victims  and 
offenders  who  are  known  to  one  another.  This  only  adds  to 
the  problem  of  preventive  law  enforcement. 

What  is  also  surprising  is  how  few  of  the  offenses  of 
forcible  rape  occur  in  what  might  be  called  public  places 

such  as  school  property,  parks,  alleys,  or  streets.  Almost 
none  of  the  forcible  rapes  occurred  on  school  or  park  property. 
And  of  the  rapes  of  white  females  by  white  males  and  of  Negro 
females  by  Negro  males,  no  more  than  one-eighth  occurred  in 
this  kind  of  setting.  It  may  well  be  that  the  presence  of 
both  the  public  and  of  the  police  in  public  settings  substan- 
tially reduces  the  likelihood  that  a woman  will  be  a victim 
of  a forcible  rape  in  this  situation. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  this  is  the  case  when  one 
examines  the  data  for  assault  with  intent  to  rape.  The 
percentage  of  white  females  victimized  in  public  settings  is 
substantially  greater  for  assaults  with  intent  to  rape  than 
for  forcible  rape.  Indeed,  almost  one-half  of  the  offenses 
of  assaults  to  rape  that  white  men  attempt  against  white 
women  and  that  Negro  men  attempt  against  white  women  occur 
in  a street  setting.  If  one  adds  the  public  setting  of  parks 
or  school  grounds,  an  absolute  majority  of  assaults  with 
attempts  to  rape  occur  in  these  settings.  See  Table  24. 

There  is  another  interesting  side  to  this  problem  if  one 
asks,  what  is  the  likelihood  that  a white  or  Negro  woman  who 
is  approached  by  an  offender  with  intent  to  rape  in  a public 
setting  will  actually  be  a victim  of  a forcible  rape.  Of 
the  35  white  women  who  were  victims  of  a white  or  Negro  male 
in  a public  setting,  only  20  per  cent  were  victims  of  a 
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Table  24:  Per  Cent  of  Persons  of  A Given  Race  and  Sex  Victimized 
By  An  Offender  of  A Given  Race  and  Sex  In  Forcible  Rape 
and  Assault  with  Intent  to  Rape  Offenses  By  Premises  or 
Place  of  Occurrence  of  Offense:  Chicago,  Illinois.-./ 


Premises  or 

Place  of  Occurrence 
of  Offense 

Forcible  Rape 

1 Attempt 

to  Rape 

2/ 

Offender  and  Victim— 

WM 

NM 

WM 

NM 

WF 

NF 

WF 

NF 

WF 

NF 

WF 

NF 

Public  Housing 

2 

— 

4 

8 

5 

Residence,  excpt.  Public 

51 

— 

50 

40 

32 

25 

29 

47 

Railroad  Property 

2 

— 

4 

* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Street 

7 

25 

13 

12 

49 

25 

47 

18 

Park  or  School 

2 

2 

— 

6 

— 

All  other 

38 

75 

29 

38 

17 

50 

18 

30 

Per  Cent  Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Number  of  Victims 

55 

4 

24 

376 

37 

4 

17 

118 

— Data  were  secured  by  special  tabulation  from  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  Data  Systems  Division  for  the  reporting  periods  begin- 
ning September  16,  1965  and  ending  March  2,  1966. 


2/ 

—'Offender  is  listed  first  with  victims  on  line  below: 
W = White;  N = Negro;  M = Male;  F = Female. 


*Less  than  0.5  per  cent. 
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forcible  rape.  The  situation  however  is  very  different  from 
the  Negro  female.  Of  the  75  Negro  women  who  were  approached 
by  an  offender  with  intent  to  rape  in  a public  setting,  about 
70  per  cent  were  victims  of  a forcible  rape.  Thus  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  the  public  setting,  per  se 
that  accounts  for  the  difference , but  the  overall  "completion 
rate"  is  greater  against  Negro  women,  i.e.,  white  women  more 
often  "discern",  imagine,  or  are  able  to  "thwart"  intent  to 
rape . 

We  might  ask  however  whether  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  likelihood  of  a white  woman  who  is  assaulted  in  a public 
setting  become  a victim  of  a forcible  rape  according  to 
whether  the  offender  is  a white  or  Negro  male.  The  answer 
is,  there  is  very  little  difference,  though  25  per  cent  of 
the  white  women  approached  by  a Negro  male  were  victims  of  a 
forcible  rape,  while  17  per  cent  of  the  white  women  approached 
by  a white  male  in  a public  setting  were  actually  raped.  There 
are  only  two  cases  of  a Negro  woman  being  approached  by  a 
white  male  in  a public  setting,  one  of  which  is  a forcible 
rape.  About  70  per  cent  of  all  Negro  women  approached  by  a 
Negro  male  in  a public  setting  become  victims  of  a forcible 
rape.  We  thus  must  conclude  that  it  is  not  the  public  setting 
per  se,  but  probably  factors  in  the  setting  of  the  offense 
and  the  race  status  of  the  victim.  Whether  this  means  that 
white  women  are  better  able  to  frighten  or  otherwise  avoid 
forcible  rape  in  the  public  setting  or/and  that  Negro  women 
behave  differently  in  such  settings,  or  yet  other  factors 
account  for  the  difference  is  not  known. 

Negro  women  who  either  are  assaulted  with  an  intent  to 
rape  or  victims  of  a forcible  rape  are  more  likely  to  be 
accosted  in  a residential  than  in  all  other  settings  if  the 
offender  is  a Negro  male.  But  if  the  offender  is  a white 


Table  25:  Per  Cent  of  Persons  of  A Given  Race  and  Sex  Victimized  By  An  Offender  o 
A Given  Race  and  Sex  In  Armed  Robbery  and  Strong-Armed  Robbery  Offenses 
By  Premises  or  Place  of  Occurrence  of  Offense:  Chicago,  Illinois.*/ 
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male,  the  likelihood  is  that  it  will  be  in  some  other  setting, 
i.e.,  a setting  that  is  not  a public  place. 

Robbery  and  Attempts  to  Rob 

Robberies  clearly  are  most  likely  to  occur  either  in 
street  and  public  settings  or  in  places  of  business.  (See 
Table  25.)  This  is  true  for  both  armed  and  strong-armed 
robberies.  With  few  exceptions  less  than  15  per  cent  of  all 
robberies  committed  by  white  and  Negro  men  against  white 
and  Negro  victims  occur  inside  a living  unit  and  generally 
a smaller  proportion  occurs  in  some  other  part  of  the  resi- 
dence such  as  a hallway  or  porch.  All  in  all,  less  than 
one-half  of  the  robberies  committed  by  a white  or  Negro  man 
against  any  white  or  Negro  woman  occurs  outside  a public  or 
business  premise. 

There  are  some  substantial  differences  according  to 
whether  one  is  a victim  of  an  armed  as  compared  with  a strong- 
armed  robbery,  however.  Quite  clearly  for  every  offender- 
victim  race-sex  comparison  for  armed  and  strong-armed  robbery, 
more  of  the  strong-armed  robbery  offenses  occur  on  public 
than  on  business  premises.  More  than  one-half  of  all  victims 
in  any  race-sex  group  who  are  robbed  by  a white  or  Negro 
male  (See  Table  25)  are  victims  in  a street  robbery.  By 
comparison,  fewer  than  one-half  of  all  comparable  victim- 
offender  subgroups  are  victims  in  a street  robbery  when  the 
offense  is  armed  robbery. 

Nonetheless,  when  one  examines  armed  robbery  offenses 
by  victim-offender  status  in  types  of  premises,  one  notes 
that  white  males  are  more  likely  than  Negro  males  to  victimize 
persons  of  any  race  and  sex  in  a business  than  a street  setting. 
In  fact,  when  white  males  commit  an  armed  robbery  their  vic- 
tim is  either  as  likely,  or  less  likely,  to  be  in  a public 
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as  compared  with  a business  setting.  But  Negro  males  commit 
armed  robbery  far  more  often  in  street  settings.  The  sur- 
prising thing  perhaps  is  that  more  armed  robberies  do  not 
occur  in  business  places  than  is  the  case. 

There  are  several  patterns  of  victim-offender  relation- 
ship in  premises  that  are  apparent  in  Table  25.  Forty-three 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  males  who  were  victims  of  a white  male 
in  an  armed  robbery  were  taxicab  drivers.  Only  four  per  cent 
of  all  white  males  who  were  victimized  by  a Negro  male  in  an 
armed  robbery  were  taxicab  drivers.  The  comparable  percent- 
age for  a Negro  victim  of  a Negro  offender  in  armed  robberies 
is  15  per  cent.  Nonetheless,  a Negro  male  taxicab  driver  is 
more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  a Negro  male  than  a white 
male  in  an  armed  robbery  offense,  since  far  fewer  of  the  Negro 
males  who  are  victims  while  driving  cabs  are  victimized  by  a 
white  male. 

Women  who  are  victims  of  a white  male  in  an  armed  robbery 
are  most  likely  to  be  victimized  in  a place  of  business,  but 
when  they  are  victimized  by  a Negro  male  in  an  armed  robbery, 
it  is  quite  unlikely  that  it  will  be  in  a place  of  business. 
The  pattern  is  somewhat  different  for  males.  While  all  males 
who  are  victims  of  armed  robberies  are  equally,  or  more  likely 
to  be  victimized  in  a public  setting  (including  taxicabs) 
than  they  are  in  a place  of  business,  the  white  male  who  is 
offended  against  by  a Negro  male  in  an  armed  robbery  is  most 
likely  to  be  victimized  in  "a  place  of  business  of  the  race- 
sex  groups."  This  should  surprise  no  one  since  opportunities 
to  rob  white  businessmen  generally  are  higher,  even  in  Negro 
areas . 

Among  types  of  business  premises,  it  is  clear  that  white 
operators  of  taverns  and  liquor  stores  and  of  gas  stations 
are  more  vulnerable  to  armed  robbery  by  a white  or  Negro  male 
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than  are  owners  or  managers  of  other  types  of  businesses. 
Negro  males  who  own  or  work  in  a gas  station  are  vulnerable 
to  armed  robbery  by  white  males.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  clear  that  persons  who  work  in  business  places  have 
little  to  fear  by  way  of  a strong-armed  robbery.  Apparent- 
ly if  you  work  in  a place  of  business,  and  you  are  a victim 
of  a robbery,  you  are  almost  always  going  to  be  confronted 
by  an  armed  man. 

Major  Assaults  with  A Dangerous  Weapon 
Ass aults  with  A Gun 

The  victim  and  offenders  in  all  assaults  with  a gun 
are  white  and  Negro  men  and  Negro  women.  The  Negro  woman 
in  our  sample,  however,  is  victimized  in  assaults  with  a 
gun  only  by  Negro  men  and  she  did  not  offend  against  white 
men  in  any  such  assaults.  The  most  common  event  in  all 
assaults  with  a gun  is  for  a Negro  man  to  be  shot  by  a 
Negro  man.  The  next  most  common  event  in  an  assault  with 
a gun  is  for  a Negro  woman  to  be  shot  by  a Negro  man,  follow- 
ed by  that  of  a white  man  being  the  victim  of  a white  man. 

The  most  common  premises  for  persons  to  be  victimized 
in  all  major  assaults  against  the  person  with  a dangerous 
weapon  are  the  private  residence  and  public  premises.  See 
Tables  26,  27,  and  28. 

For  all  persons  victimized  by  a white  male  offender  in 
an  offense  with  a gun,  (Table  26)  the  most  common  place  of 
occurrence  is  public  premises.  The  most  common  public 
premises  is  the  street.  However,  6 per  cent  of  all  white 
male  victims  of  white  offenders  in  shootings  were  victimized 
on  school  property  or  in  a public  park.  Although  the  resi- 
dence is  the  second  most  common  place  for  an  assault  on  a 
white  male  by  a white  male  with  a gun,  it  accounts  for  only 
a fifth  or  less  of  the  settings  where  a while  male  is  vic- 
timized by  a white  male  in  assaults  with  a gun. 
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The  pattern  of  victimization  on  premises  is  somewhat 
different  for  Negroes.  Negro  men  and  women  most  commonly 
victimize  one  another  in  an  offense  with  a gun  when  they 

are  in  a private  residence.  Other  data  show  this  usually 
takes  place  in  the  residence  of  the  woman  when  they  are 
not  married.  The  second  most  common  premises  for  victimi- 
zation of  Negroes  by  other  Negroes  in  assaults  with  a gun 
is  street  premises.  The  tavern  is  a fairly  common  setting 
for  the  shooting  of  Negro  men  and  women  by  other  Negroes 
however,  accounting  for  10  per  cent  of  all  shootings  of 
Negro  men  by  other  Negro  men.  Eight  per  cent  of  shootings 
of  white  males  by  white  males,  however,  occur  in  tavern 
premises . 

White  male  victims  in  the  aggregate  run  their  greatest 
risk  of  being  shot  in  a street,  park  or  school  premises, 
since  50  per  cent  of  all  white  men  who  were  shot  by  a white 
woman  or  by  a Negro  man  or  woman  were  victimized  on  such 
premises.  The  next  most  common  premises  for  victimization 
of  white  men  by  these  offenders  is  the  residence,  accounting 
for  18  per  cent  of  all  white  male  victims.  By  way  of  con- 
trast 45  per  cent  of  all  Negro  men  who  are  shot  by  a white 
man  (none  was  shot  by  a white  woman)  or  by  a Negro  woman 
were  victimized  in  a residence.  Nevertheless,  38  per  cent 
of  the  Negro  men  were  victimized  by  white  men  or  Negro  women 
in  a street  setting.  Thus  four-fifths  of  all  Negro  male 
victims  by  shooting  are  shot  on  residence  or  street  premises. 

Assaults  with  A Knife  or  Other  Cutting  Instrument 

Elsewhere  it  has  been  noted  that  Negro  men  and  women  are 
the  most  common  victims  and  offenders  in  assaults  with  a 
knife  or  other  cutting  instrument.  It  is  the  most  common 
way  for  Negro  men  and  women  to  victimize  one  another  in 
assaults  with  a dangerous  weapon,  (see  Table  27)  accounting 


Table  27:  Per  Cent  of  Persons  of  A Given  Race  and  Sex  Victimized  By  An  Offender 
of  A Given  Race  and  Sex  in  Major  Assaults  With  A Dangerous  Weapon  (or 
Attempts  to  Assault  With  A Dangerous  Weapon)  By  Premises  or  Place  of 
Occurrence  of  the  Assault:  Chicago,  Illinois. i/ 
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for  63  per  cent  of  all  assaults  with  a dangerous  weapon  of 
Negro  men  and  women  by  Negro  men  and  64  per  cent  of  all  such 
assaults  of  Negro  women  by  Negro  men  and  women.  White  men 
are  about  equally  likely  to  be  victimized  by  "some  other" 
dangerous  weapon  as  by  a knife  or  other  cutting  instrument, 
both  of  which,  however,  are  more  likely  occurrences  for  them 
than  assault  with  a gun. 

The  most  common  premises  for  a person  to  be  victimized 

in  an  assault  with  a knife  or  other  cutting  instrument 
depends  largely  upon  the  sex  of  the  victim  and  of  the 

offender.  See  Table  27. 

White  and  Negro  women  are  most  commonly  victimized  in 

assaults  with  a knife  by  white  and  Negro  men  in  a residence 
with  the  street  being  the  second  most  common  setting.  These 
two  settings  account  for  almost  all  of  the  cuttings  or  stab- 
bings  of  white  and  Negro  women  by  white  men. 

When  white  and  Negro  women  are  victimized  by  another 
woman,  the  premises  patterns  are  less  clear,  partly  because 
the  number  of  cases  is  small  except  for  the  victimization 
of  Negro  women  by  Negro  women.  What  appears  to  be  the  case 
is  that  white  women  are  more  commonly  victimized  in  a street 
than  in  a residence  setting  when  the  white  or  Negro  woman  is 
the  offender,  while  Negro  women  are  more  commonly  victimized 
in  the  residence  than  in  the  street  setting  when  the  white 
woman  is  the  offender. 

Quite  clearly  when  men  are  victimized  by  other  men  in 
cuttings,  stabbings,  and  attempts  to  cut  or  stab  they  are 
more  commonly  victimized  in  a street  than  a residence  setting-- 

the  obverse  of  the  case  for  women.  This  is  most  striking  for 
the  cross-race  victimization  of  the  white  or  Negro  man.  It 
i-s  quite  unlikely,  in  fact,  that  a male  who  is  victimized  by 
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a male  offender  of  the  other  race  will  be  victimized  in  a 
residence.  Indeed,  in  the  cross-race  victimization  of  males 
by  males  in  a cutting  or  stabbing,  the  second  most  common 

place  of  occurrence  is  a tavern.  This  perhaps  is  not  sur- 
prising since  cuttings  and  stabbings  frequently  arise  from 
quarrels  or  arguments.  Given  patterns  of  segregation  that 
tend  to  limit  interaction  across  race  lines  in  the  private 
residence,  the  public  setting  of  the  street  or  the  public 
place  such  as  the  tavern  are  the  more  common  places  of  cross- 
race interaction  and  contact  and,  therefore,  of  victimization. 

When  men  are  victimized  by  women  of  their  own  race  in 
assaults  with  cutting  instruments,  however,  they  are  more 

commonly  victimized  in  a residence  than  on  a street  or  in 
some  other  public  setting.  This  perhaps  is  not  surprising 
since  it  is  the  most  likely  setting  for  their  intimate  inter- 
action and,  therefore,  for  quarrels  and  arguments  leading  to 
violence  to  arise.  There  are  too  few  cross-race  male  victims 
of  women  offenders  in  cuttings  and  stabbings  to  warrant  any 
conclusions . 

Thus  for  male  victims  in  assaults  with  cutting  instru- 
ments, the  sex  of  offenders  is  more  important  than  their 
race  in  determining  the  most  likely  premises  where  victimiza- 

tion will  occur. 

White  male  victims  in  the  aggregate  run  a slightly 
greater  risk  that  they  will  be  victimized  on  public  premises 
(38  per  cent  of  all  white  male  victims)  than  in  a private 
residence  (35  per  cent)  in  cuttings  and  stabbings.  But  Negro 
males  in  the  aggregate  run  a somewhat  greater  risk  of  victim- 
ization in  a private  residence  (46  per  cent  of  all  Negro  male 
victims)  than  on  public  premises  (38  per  cent) . About  10 
per  cent  of  all  white  male  victims  compared  with  7 per  cent 
of  all  Negro  male  victims  are  victimized  in  a tavern. 


Table  28;  Per  Cent  of  Persons  of  A Given  Race  and  Sex  Victimized  By  An  Offender 
of  A Given  Race  and  Sex  in  Major  Assaults  With  A Dangerous  Weapon  (or 
Attempts  to  Assault  With  A Dangerous  Weapon)  By  Premises  or  Place  of 
Occurrence  of  the  Assault;  Chicago/  Illinois. i' 
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Table  29:  Per  Cent  of  Persons  of  A Given  Race  and  Sex  Victimized  By  An  Offender  of 
a Given  Race  and  Sex  in  Assault  and  Battery  Involving  Injury  or  Physical 
Contact  Without  Weapons  (or  Attempts  at  Same)  By  Premises  or  Place  of 
Occurrence  of  the  Offense:  Chicago,  Illinois. i/ 
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Assaults  with  Other  Dangerous  Weapons 

White  and  Negro  men  are  the  most  common  victims  and 
offenders  in  assaults  with  dangerous  weapons  other  than  a 
gun  or  a knife  or  other  cutting  instruments.  White  men 
are  about  equally  common  as  victims  and  as  offenders  while 
Negro  men  are  more  common  as  offenders  than  as  victims. 

The  Negro  woman  is  more  common  as  a victim  than  as  an  of- 
fender largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  is  more  likely 
to  be  a victim  of  a Negro  male  than  she  is  to  offend  against 
him . 

As  for  assaults  with  a knife  or  other  cutting  instrument, 
the  most  common  place  for  a person  to  be  victimized  in  as- 
saults with  some  other  dangerous  weapon  depends  largely  upon 
the  sex  of  the  victim  or  of  the  offender.  Indeed  the  patterns 
for  premises  of  victimization  among  race-sex  victimization 
groups  is  almost  the  same  in  assaults  with  other  dangerous 
weapons  as  it  is  in  assaults  with  a knife  or  other  cutting 
instrument.  See  Table  28. 

Assaults  with  Injury  without  A Dangerous  Weapon 
and  Battery  Involving  Physical  Contact 

The  most  common  victim  from  assaults  involving  serious 
injury  in  the  use  of  hands,  fists,  feet  or  other  parts  of 
the  body,  in  minor  injury  without  a dangerous  weapon,  and 
in  assault  and  battery  involving  physical  contact  with  in- 
sults or  provocation  is  the  Negro  woman.  (See  Table  29.) 

The  next  most  common  victim  is  the  white  man.  The  Negro 
male  is  the  third  most  common  victim  in  assaults  involving 
serious  or  minor  injury  without  a dangerous  weapon  but  the 
white  woman  is  the  third  most  common  victim  in  assault  and 
battery  involving  physical  contact  through  insults  or  prov- 
ocation . 


Table  30:  Per  Cent  of  Persons  of  A Given  Race  and  Sex  Victimized  By  An  Offender  of 
A Given  Race  and  Sex  in  Assault  and  Battery  Involving  Injury  or  Physical 
Contact  Without  Weapons  (or  Attempts  at  Same)  Bv  Premises  or  Place  of 
Occurrence  of  the  Offense;  Chicago,  Illinois.!/ 
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Table  31s  Per  Cent  of  Persons  of  A Given  Race  and  Sex  Victimized  By  An  Offender  of 
A Given  Race  and  Sex  in  Assault  and  Battery  Involving  Injury  or  Physical 
Contact  Without  Weapons  (or  Attempts  at  Same)  Bv  Premises  or  Place  of 
Occurrence  of  the  Offense:  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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When  men  are  victimized  by  other  men  in  assaults  with- 
out a dangerous  weapon  or  in  assault  and  battery  involving 
physical  contact  through  insults  or  provocation,  the  most 
common  place  of  victimization  is  street  premises  (see  Tables 
30  and  31) . The  second  most  common  premises  where  men  vic- 
timize one  another  in  these  offenses  is  a private  residence, 
but  it  is  considerably  less  common  than  victimization  on 
public  premises.  While  some  of  these  assaults  occur  in  con- 
junction with  other  offenses,  it  can  be  assumed  that  many 
such  incidents  arise  in  conjunction  with  arguments  or  quar- 
rels that  lead  to  assault.  Quite  clearly  then  race  is 
relatively  unimportant  in  determining  the  place  where  men 
victimize  one  another  in  these  offenses  of  assault.  It 
suggests  also  that  when  men  interact  in  private  residential 
settings,  their  arguments  and  quarrels  are  unlikely  to  lead 
to  violence  that  entails  mobilizing  the  police.  • 

When,  however,  a man  of  either  race  is  the  victim  of  a 
woman  of  the  other  race  in  an  assault  without  a dangerous 
weapon,  he  is  more  commonly  victimized  in  a residence.  This 
finding  fits  with  the  general  pattern  of  cross-race  victim- 
ization of  a man  by  a woman.  The  more  intimate  interaction 
settings  that  lead  to  quarrels  and  arguments  that  in  turn 
lead  to  violence  against  the  person  arise  in  the  more  private 
setting  of  the  home.  Violence  as  in  an  assault  is  the  out- 
come of  a "domestic  disturbance." 

In  offenses  of  assault  and  battery  involving  physical 
contact  with  insults  or  provocation,  the  street  is  the  more 
common  setting  of  victimization  for  all  male  victims  regard- 
less of  the  race  and  sex  of  the  offender.  When  a man  charges 
a woman  with  assault  and  battery  where  physical  contact  with 
insults  and  provocation  are  the  offensive  conduct,  probably 
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their  relationship  either  is  far  less  intimate  or  their 
quarrels  and  arguments  in  public  settings  are  controlled 
to  the  degree  that  they  restrict  the  outcome  to  less 
violent  ends  or  others  prevent  them  from  taking  more  vio- 
lent action. 

As  for  most  assaults  where  a Negro  woman  is  the  vic- 
tim, the  most  common  place  where  Negro  v/omen  are  victimized 
by  a male  in  assaults  without  a dangerous  weapon  is  the 
private  residence.  Although  the  results  are  less  clear 
for  women  being  victimized  by  women  in  these  offenses, 
generally  the  street  premises  is  the  more  common  place  of 
occurrence . 

Threats  with  and  without  A Dangerous  Weapon 

Negroes  are  the  most  common  victim  of  threats  with  a 
dangerous  weapon.  Negro  women  are  somewhat  more  likely  to 
be  victims  of  such  threats  than  are  Negro  men.  White  women 
are  least  commonly  victims  of  a threat  with  a dangerous 
weapon.  In  threats  without  a dangerous  weapon,  white  men 
are  the  most  common  victim,  followed  by  Negro  women,  then 
Negro  men,  with  white  women  being  the  least  common  as 
victims . 

In  threats  with  and  without  a dangerous  weapon  where 
the  male  is  victimized  by  a male,  the  most  common  place  for 

the  offense  to  occur  is  a street.  See  Tables  32  and  33. 

The  pattern  of  occurrence  of  the  offense  is  very  like  that 
for  actual  assaults  with  a dangerous  weapon. 

Generally  when  women  are  the  victims  in  threats  with 

and  without  a dangerous  weapon,  the  most  likely  place  of 
occurrence  for  threats  with  a dangerous  weapon  is  a resi- 
dence while  the  street  is  more  common  for  assaults  without 


a dangerous  weapon.  There  are  a few  exceptions,  however. 


Table  32:  Per  Cent  of  Persons  of  A Given  Race  and  Sex  Victimized  By  An  Offender  of  A 
Given  Race  and  Sex  In  Threats  of  Assault  and  Battery  (or  Attempts  at  Same) 
By  Premises  or  Place  of  Occurrence  of  the  Offense:  Chicago,  Illinois.!/ 
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Offender  stated  first  with  victims  on  line  below:  W = White;  N - Negro;  M - Male;  F - Female 
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White  women  when  victimized  in  threats  with  a dangerous 
weapon  by  a Negro  man  or  woman  are  more  likely  to  be  threat- 
ened in  a street  than  in  a residence  setting.  Furthermore, 
in  threats  without  a dangerous  weapon  when  a woman  is  vic- 
timized by  a man  of  her  own  race,  she  is  more  commonly  vic- 
timized in  residence  than  in  street  premises.  Again  these 
patterns  of  victimization  seem  to  mirror  patterns  of  inter- 
action within  and  between  races. 

All  Major  Offenses  Against  Persons 

Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  aggregate  of  vic- 
tims among  Negroes  and  whites  in  Chicago  during  the  six 
month  period  for  which  these  data  were  gathered  (see  Table 
34) , the  Negro  male  was  the  most  common  victim  (4699)  and 
the  Negro  female  was  the  second  most  common  victim  (3824)  . 

The  white  male  was  the  third  most  common  victim  in  frequency 
of  occurrence  (3640)  while  the  white  woman  was  least  common 
as  a victim  (1967) . From  the  study  of  rates  of  victimization 
reported  earlier,  it  is  known  that  this  made  the  risk  of 
victimization  much  higher  for  Negroes  than  whites  since 
Negroes  comprise  a much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
population  in  Chicago  than  do  whites. 

Now  it  is  asked,  what  are  the  most  common  premises 
where  a victim  of  a given  race  and  sex  may  expect  to  be  a 
victim  of  a major  offense  against  the  person  from  an  offend- 
er of  a given  race  and  sex?  The  data  in  Table  34  summarize 
the  data  from  all  major  offenses  against  the  person. 

Generally,  regardless  of  the  race  and  sex  of  the  of- 
fender, a man  in  Chicago  is  most  commonly  victimized  on 
street  premises.  The  likelihood  is  much  lower  that  he  will 
be  victimized  in  a residence.  There  is  one  exception  that 


merits  attention.  When  a man  is  victimized  by  a woman  of 
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victimized  by  a man  or  woman  of  their  own  race,  the  most 


common 

place  of 

occurrence 
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the 

per- 

son  is 

the  residence. 

When 

women 

are  victimized  ! 

by  a 

man 

or  woman  of  the 

other 

race , 

the  most  common  place 

of  ( 

occur- 

rence  is  the  street.  There  is  one  exception,  though  the 
number  of  cases  is  very  small.  Apparently  Negro  women  who 
are  victimized  by  white  women  in  a major  offense  against 
the  person  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  victimized  in  a 
residence  than  on  street  premises. 

Again,  the  place  of  victimization  would  seem  to  be  a 
consequence  of  patterns  of  social  interaction.  In  social 
situations  that  lead  to  conflict,  the  woman  is  most  likely 
to  associate  with  members  of  her  own  race  in  a residence. 
However,  in  cross-race  contacts  she  is  more  likely  to  inter- 
act with  women  outside  the  home.  Hence  when  conflict  arises 
among  women  of  different  races,  it  generally  occurs  outside 
the  home. 

These  patterns  of  interaction  in  premises  that  lead  to 
an  assault  or  battery  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Men  are  most  likely  to  meet  with  other  men  outside 
the  home.  The  kind  of  situations  that  involve  men  in  con- 
flict also  are  unlikely  to  arise  in  the  intimate  setting  of 
the  home.  Therefore  when  conflict  arises  among  men  that 
eventuates  in  an  assault  or  battery,  it  most  likely  arises 
in  settings  outside  the  home. 

Nonetheless  it  is  not  altogether  clear  why  the  most 
common  setting  for  an  assault  or  battery  offense  involving 
men  as  victims  and  offenders  arises  on  street  premises. 

Some  offenses  that  arise  in  public  settings  and  involve  a 
charge  of  assault  or  battery  also  involve  another  offense 
that  is  generative  of  conflict,  e.g.,  drunkenness.  Yet 
victims  of  assault  or  battery  on  street  premises  would  not 
seem  to  be  primarily  victims  of  "multiple"  offenses. 
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his  own  race,  he  is  far  more  likely  to  be  victimized  in  a 

residence  than  on  a street  premises. 

This  finding  seems  closely  related  to  the  patterns  of 
interaction  among  men  and  women  in  our  society,  particularly 
to  the  conditions  under  which  conflict  between  them  arises 
that  is  likely  to  lead  to  assault  or  battery.  A man  and 
woman  of  the  same  race  more  likely  than  not  are  related  in 
a domestic  relationship.  When  conflict  arises  in  the  domes- 
tic relationship,  they  usually  are  at  home.  If  violence 
results,  the  man  or  woman  is  victimized  at  home  by  a spouse 
or  "lover." 

On  the  other  hand,  men  are  more  likely  to  meet  one 
another  outside  the  home,  regardless  of  race.  It  is  some- 
what surprising  nevertheless  that  when  conflict  arises 
between  men,  it  is  most  likely  to  arise  in  the  public  con- 
text of  the  street.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  assault  occurs  in  connection  with  other  offenses  that 
arise  in  the  street,  but  there  must  be  other  reasons  as 
well  why  the  street  is  the  most  common  setting.  Certainly 
a substantial  proportion  of  these  conflicts  arise  from 
drinking — the  tavern  is  the  third  most  common  setting  for 
men  to  be  victims  of  an  assault  and  battery;  some  of  the 
conflict  that  arises  among  drunks  perhaps  later  erupts  in 
street  fights.  More  needs  to  be  learned,  however,  about 
the  specific  kinds  of  situations  that  lead  to  conflict 
among  men  in  the  streets,  conflict  that  results  in  violence 
against  the  person. 

The  pattern  of  victimization  on  premises  is  somewhat 
different  for  women.  The  race  of  the  offender  is  far  more 
important  in  determining  the  premises  of  victimization  of 

women  in  an  assault  or  battery  offense.  When  women  are 
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2.  Men  and  women  of  the  same  race  meet  one  another 
most  frequently  in  the  domestic  setting  of  the  private  resi- 
dence, at  least  in  meetings  that  potentially  lead  to  conflict. 
Conflict  is  endemic  to  the  domestic  relationship;  quite  com- 
monly the  police  are  called  to  deal  with  a "domestic  distur- 
bance." Observation  of  these  domestic  disturbances  discloses 
that  in  a substantial  proportion  of  them  there  is  a high  po- 
tential for  violence.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
assault  or  battery  involving  men  and  women  of  the  same  race 
arises  most  commonly  in  the  domestic  setting  of  the  private 
residence. 

There  is  one  major  exception  to  this  pattern  of  vic- 
timization in  crimes  against  the  person:  robbery.  But  rob- 
bery rarely  occurs  among  persons  who  commonly  are  in  inter- 
action with  one  another.  Women  who  are  victims  of  men  of 
their  own  race  in  an  armed-  or  strong-armed  robbery  general- 
ly are  victimized  in  the  street  or  in  a place  of  business. 

The  findings  then  hold  only  for  all  assaults  or  battery 
rather  than  for  all  major  offenses  against  the  person. 

3.  Race  does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a factor  in  deter- 
mining the  place  where  men  of  one  race  victimize  men  of 
another  race  in  all  major  offenses  against  the  person.  It 
does  seem  to  be  a factor  though  in  the  victimization  of 
women  in  all  major  offenses  against  the  person.  Particular 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  white  women  who  are 
victimized  by  Negro  men  in  all  major  crimes  against  the  per- 
son are  more  usually  victimized  in  street  premises.  It  per- 
haps is  least  common  in  cross-race  interaction  among  persons 
in  our  society  for  a white  woman  to  interact  with  a Negro 
man  in  a setting  that  will  lead  to  conflict  where  violence 
against  the  person  is  an  outcome  of  the  conflict.  It  also 
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is  relatively  uncommon  for  them  to  meet  within  the  private 
dwelling  unit,  at  least  in  such  a way  that  they  will  come 
into  conflict.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  white  women 
are  unlikely  to  be  victimized  by  Negro  men  in  a major  of- 
fense against  the  person  within  a dwelling  unit.  Such 
victimization  occurs  primarily  outside  the  dwelling  unit 
and  then  most  commonly  as  victims  in  offenses  of  robbery. 
From  this  one  might  surmise  that  white  women  rarely  become 
victims  of  Negro  men  in  an  assault  or  battery  except  as 
relative  "strangers."  They  rarely  are  unable,  therefore, 
to  identify  the  man  who  offends  against  them. 

4.  Since  a substantial  amount  of  assault  and  battery 
occurs  in  a public  setting  such  as  the  street,  it  seems 
clear  that  much  of  it  potentially  falls  within  the  purview 
of  the  police,  for  public  settings  are  most  accessible  to 
them. 

Nonetheless,  for  certain  types  of  offenses  against  the 
person  such  as  rape,  and  particularly  for  all  offenses 
against  the  person  where  women  are  the  victims,  the  police 
are  unable  to  enter  the  setting  until  the  offense  has  been 
committed.  A somewhat  anomalous  condition  exists  then 
such  that  a woman  is  most  likely  to  be  victimized  in  situa- 
tions where  she  is  least  accessible  to  preventive  action 
from  the  police  while  men  are  most  likely  to  be  victimized 

in  situations  where  the  police  may  be  able  to  engage  in 

preventive  action. 
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Victimization  bv  Offenders  in  Each  Major  Offense  Against 
the  Person  on  Street  and  Residence  Premises 


Two  findings  have  been  noted:  (1)  A large  proportion  of 
all  victim  experiences  occur  either  on  street  or  on  residence 
premises;  (2)  The  race  and  sex  of  the  victim  and  of  the 
offender  varies  with  the  place  of  occurrence  of  the  offense 
in  major  types  of  offenses  against  the  person.  Turning  atten- 
tion instead  to  the  premises  where  an  offense  may  occur 
against  a victim  and  asking  what  proportion  of  the  offenses 
of  a particular  kind  occur  against  a victim  of  a given  race 
and  sex  by  offenders  of  a given  race  and  sex  on  that  premises, 
other  questions  can  be  raised.  For  example,  what  proportion 
of  white  male  victims  are  victimized  by  offenders  of  each 
race  and  sex  for  armed  robbery  on  street  premises?  Are  more 
of  the  offenses  against  white  males  in  a street  setting  committed 
by  members  of  one  race-sex  subgroup  than  others?  What  are 
the  most  common  offenses  against  them  in  a street  setting? 

Tables  35  to  38  provide  data  to  answer  these  questions  for  each 
major  race-sex  subgroup  of  victims . 

The  Experience  of  White  Male  Victims 

Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  offenses  against  the  white 
male  victims  in  street  settings  were  committed  by  a white 
male  (52  per  cent)  or  a Negro  male  (37  per  cent) . An  additional 
nine  per  cent  were  committed  by  males  of  other  races.  Thus 
98  per  cent  of  all  white  males  victimized  in  street  settings 

in  major  offenses  against  the  person  were  victimized  by  other 

males.  See  Table  35.  Clearly,  a white  male  is  very  unlikely 
to  be  victimized  by  a woman  in  a street  setting  in  any  major 
offense  against  the  person. 

There  is  some  variation,  however,  in  what  is  the  race 
of  the  offender  who  will  victimize  him  in  street  settings 
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TdDle  35;  Per  Cent  of  Offenders  of  Each  Race  and  Sex  Subgroup  for 
White  Male  Victims  by  Each  Major  Offense  Against  the 
Person  on  Street  and  Residence  Premises:  Chicago,  Illinois.— 


Premises  and 

Type  of  Crime 

Against  Person 

2/ 

Victim  and  Offenders— 

Total 

White  Male  Victimized 

By: 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

WM 

WF 

NM 

NF 

OM 

OF 

Street  Premises: 

Armed  Robbery 

23 



68 



9 



100 

267 

16 

Strong-Armed  Robbery 

28 

— 

61 

1 

10 

* 

100 

374 

23 

Shot  or  Attempted 

68 

4 

18 

— 

11 

— 

100 

28 

2 

Cut,  Stabbed  or  Attempted 

55 

4 

22 

1 

15 

— 

100 

83 

5 

Other  Dangerous  Weapon 

58 

1 

29 

— 

12 

— 

100 

73 

4 

In j. /Hands,  Fists,  Feet,  Etc. 

72 

2 

24 

— 

2 

— 

100 

50 

3 

Minor  Inj./No  Dang.  Weapon 

72 

— 

20 

1 

7 

* 

100 

552 

33 

Physical  Contact 

72 

3 

18 

1 

6 

— 

100 

130 

8 

Threat/Dang.  Weapon 

62 

— 

25 

— 

13 

— 

100 

55 

3 

Threat/No  Dang.  Weapon 

66 

3 

22 

— 

9 

— 

100 

58 

3 

All  Offenses 

52 

1 

37 

1 

9 

— 

100 

— 

100 

Total  Number 

873 

14 

623 

10 

148 

2 

— 

1670 

Residence  Premises: 

Armed  Robbery 

39 



57 

4 

— 

— 

100 

28 

7 

Strong-Armed  Robbery 

39 

* 

46 

4 

11 

— 

100 

28 

7 

Shot  or  Attempted 

60 

10 

30 

100 

10 

2 

Cut,  Stabbed  or  Attempted 

59 

30 

5 

2 

3 

2 

100 

64 

16 

Other  Dangerous  Weapon 

74 

15 

4 

— 

4 

4 

100 

27 

7 

In j. /Hands,  Fists,  Feet,  Etc. 

91 

4 

— 

— 

4 

-- 

100 

23 

6 

Minor  Inj./No  Dang.  Weapon 

73 

15 

7 

4 

1 

— 

100 

143 

35 

Physical  Contact 

76 

5 

8 

5 

5 

— 

99 

37 

9 

Threat/Dang.  Weapon 

89 

— 

6 

— 

5 

— 

100 

18 

4 

Threat/No  Dang.  Weapon 

68 

4 

11 

4 

14 

— 

100 

28 

7 

All  Offenses 

68 

12 

13 

3 

4 

— 

100 

— 

100 

Total  Number 

275 

49 

53 

11 

16 

3 

— 

406 

—^Source:  See  Table  1. 

— '^W  = White;  N = Negro;  M = Male;  F = Female. 


*Less  than  0.5  per  cent. 
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depending  upon  the  type  of  major  crime  against  the  person. 

More  than  six  of  every  ten  times  that  a white  male  is  victim- 

ized in  a robbery  in  a street  setting ^ the  offender  is  a Negro 
male , Indeed,  this  is  the  only  type  of  offense  where  the 
proportion  of  Negro  male  offenders  is  above  the  average  for 
offenses  against  white  males . 

Seven  out  of  ten  times  that  a white  male  is  victimized 
in  assaults  that  involve  the  use  of  hands,  fists,  feet,  or 
other  parts  of  the  body  and  he  sustains  serious  injury,  in 
assaults  where  he  sustains  minor  injury  without  a dangerous 
weapon,  and  in  assault  and  battery  with  physical  contact 
involving  insults  or  provocation  the  offender  is  a white  male. 
This  is  virtually  the  case,  too,  when  he  is  shot  in  a street 
setting,  since  68  per  cent  of  the  offenders  in  shootings  of 
a white  male  in  the  street  were  white  males.  For  all  other 
assault  and  battery  offenses,  other  than  cuttings,  stabbings 
and  attempts  at  the  same  and  for  threats  to  assault,  a white 
male  is  more  likely  to  be  assaulted  by  a white  than  a non- 
white male  in  a street  setting.  Indeed  his  chances  in  all 
assault  and  battery  cases  or  in  threats  are  generally  only 
about  one-in-five  that  the  offender  will  be  a Negro  male.  It 
is  somewhat  higher  for  threats  with  a dangerous  weapon  and  all 
assaults  with  other  dangerous  weapons. 

The  situation  is  only  somewhat  different  when  the  white 
male  is  offended  against  in  a residence  setting.  Eight  out 
of  ten  times  the  offender  in  a residence  setting  will  be  a 
male  with  68  per  cent  of  the  offenders  being  white  males  and 
only  13  per  cent  Negro  males.  Since  other  nonwhite  males 
commit  4 per  cent  of  the  offenses  against  white  males  in  a 
residence  setting,  in  85  per  cent  of  the  cases  where  the 
white  male  is  a victim  of  a major  offense  against  the  person 
in  a residence,  his  assailant  is  a male.  Only  12  per  cent 
of  the  offenders  against  white  males  in  a residence  setting 
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are  white  women  and  but  three  per  cent  are  Negro  women. 

Quite  clearly  then,  even  within  the  residence,  a white  male 
is  most  likely  to  be  victimized  by  another  male — most  usually 

a white  male. 

Yet,  there  is  some  variation  in  what  type  of  offender 
will  victimize  a white  male  in  a residence  depending  upon 

the  type  of  major  crime  against  the  person.  Though  it  is 

unlikely  he  will  be  robbed  in  a residence,  the  offender  in 
such  cases  is  almost  always  a male.  Yet  he  is  somewhat  more 
likely  to  be  victimized  by  a Negro  than  by  a white  male  in 
either  armed  or  strong-armed  robbery  in  a residence. 

In  no  major  offense  against  the  person  is  a white  male 

more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  a white  woman  than  by  a 

white  man  within  the  residence  setting.  It  is  clear  that  a 

white  woman  will  rarely  victimize  him  in  a residence  in  a 

robbery  or  in  a threat  with  a dangerous  weapon.  The  white 
male  is  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a white  woman  in  a 
residence  in  a cutting  or  stabbing  than  in  any  other  major 
offense  against  the  person.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  assailants 
against  white  men  in  this  offense  in  a residential  setting 
were  white  women. 

About  nine  of  every  ten  times  that  a white  man  is  a 
victim  of  a serious  injury  with  hands,  fists,  feet,  or  other 
part  of  the  body  and  in  threats  with  a dangerous  weapon,  the 
offender  is  a white  male. 

Are  there  differences  in  victim  experience  in  street  as 
compared  with  residence  settings  in  liability  to  particular 
kinds  of  major  offenses  against  the  person^  Data  in  the  last 
column  of  Table  35  give  the  victims  of  each  major  type  of 
offaise  against  the  person  as  a proportion  of  all  victims  in 
given  premises . 

A higher  proportion  of  the  white  male  victims  in  street 
settings  than  on  residence  premises  are  victims  of  robbery. 

But  there  are  about  three  times  as  many  white  male  victims  of 
a cutting  or  stabbing  in  a residential  as  compared  with  a street 
setting.  More  of  the  white  male  victims  in  residential  than 
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in  street  settings  in  fact  are  victims  of  all  other  forms  of 
assault  and  battery,  other  than  a shooting. 

The  Experience  of  White  Female  Victims 

For  all  major  offenses  against  the  person  that  occur  in 
street  settings,  the  white  woman  is  somewhat  more  likely  to 
be  offended  against  by  a woman  than  is  a white  man  to  be 
offended  against  by  a woman  in  these  settings.  (See  Table  36.) 
Yet  for  only  12  per  cent  of  all  major  offenses  against  her  on 

street  premises  was  the  offender  a woman — more  commonly  a white 
than  a Negro  woman.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  when  a white  woman 
is  offended  against  on  the  street  in  all  major  crimes,  she  must 

expect  that  her  assailant  will  be  a man.  When  she  is  victimized 
in  a major  crime  against  the  person  in  a street  setting  in 

Chicago,  while  her  assailant  is  more  likely  a white  man  (46  per 
cent  of  all  offenders  in  this  setting) , it  not  uncommonly  is  a 
Negro  man  (36  per  cent  of  all  offenders) . 

Indeed,  in  certain  kinds  of  major  offenses  against  the 
person  a white  woman  is  more  likely  to  be  offended  against  by 
a Negro  than  a white  man  in  street  settings . When  offended 
against  in  an  armed  or  strong-armed  robbery  in  the  streets,  a 
white  woman  is  more  often  a victim  of  a Negro  than  a white  man. 

She  is  much  less  likely  to  be  offended  against  by  a Negro  than 

a white  man  in  all  offenses  of  assault  and  battery  and  threats 

of  violence.  This  is  true  also  for  offenses  of  forcible  rape 
and  assault  with  intent  to  rape  in  street  settings.  Yet,  in 
Chicago,  she  is  more  likely  to  be  offended  against  by  a Negro 
male  in  a rape  or  forcible  rape  in  a street  setting,  than  she 
is  likely  to  be  offended  against  by  a Negro  male  in  assaults 
and  battery  offenses  in  a street  setting.  Thus  while  white 
women  are  less  often  victims  of  forcible  rape  and  assaults  with 
intent  to  rape  in  street  settings  than  they  are  of  all  other 
maj^r  offenses  against  the  person  in  street  settings  other  than 
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Table  36:  Per  Cent  of  Offenders  of  Each  Race  and  Sex  Subgroup  for  White 
Female  Victims  by  Each  Major  Offense  Against  the  Person  on 
Street  and  Residence  Premises:  Chicago,  Illinois. £/ 


Premises  and 

Type  of  Crime 

Against  Person 

2/ 

Victim  and  Offenders— 

Total 

White  ’ 

Women  Victimized  : 

By: 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

WM 

WF 

NM 

NF 

OM 

OF 

Street  Premises: 

Forcible  Rape 

45 

33 



22 



100 

9 

1 

Assault  to  Rape 

62 

— 

28 

— 

10 

— 

100 

29 

4 

Armed  Robbery 

30 

2 

60 

2 

6 

— 

100 

50 

7 

Strong-Armed  Robbery 

24 

1 

66 

3 

6 

— 

100 

258 

35 

Shot  or  Attempted 

50 

— 

50 

100 

4 

1 

Cut,  Stabbed  or  Attempted 

35 

20 

15 

15 

15 

— 

100 

20 

3 

Other  Dang.  Weapon 

56 

— 

22 

— 

22 

— 

100 

9 

1 

Inj. /Hands,  Fists,  Feet,  Etc. 

69 

15 

15 

100 

13 

2 

Minor  Inj. /No  Dang.  Weapon 

61 

20 

11 

4 

3 

1 

100 

193 

26 

Physical  Contact 

67 

8 

15 

3 

7 

— 

100 

89 

12 

Threat/Dang.  Weapon 

59 

— 

23 

9 

9 

— 

100 

22 

3 

Threat/No  Dang.  Weapon 

53 

15 

15 

12 

3 

2 

100 

34 

5 

All  Offenses 

46 

8 

36 

4 

6 

* 

100 

— 

100 

Total  Number 

330 

60 

265 

29 

43 

3 

— 

730 

Residence  Premises: 

Forcible  Rape 

50 



50 

100 

41 

6 

Assault  to  Rape 

57 

— 

24 

— 

19 

— 

100 

21 

3 

Armed  Robbery 

47 

— 

53 

100 

15 

2 

Strong-Armed  Robbery 

59 

— 

29 

— 

12 

— 

100 

17 

3 

Shot  or  Attempted 

50 

50 

100 

2 

* 

Cut,  Stabbed  or  Attempted 

75 

4 

17 

— 

4 

— 

100 

24 

4 

Other  Dang.  Weapon 

84 

11 

5 

100 

19 

3 

Inj. /Hands,  Fists,  Feet,  Etc. 

87 

— 

3 

7 

— 

3 

100 

31 

5 

Minor  Inj. /No  Dang.  Weapon 

86 

8 

2 

— 

3 

1 

100 

324 

50 

Physical  Contact 

81 

2 

11 

— 

6 

— 

100 

86 

13 

Threat/Dang..  Weapon 

72 

14 

7 

— 

7 

— 

100 

42 

6 

Threat/No  Dang.  Weapon 

77 

10 

10 

— 

3 

— 

100 

31 

5 

All  Offenses 

80 

6 

9 

— 

4 

1 

100 

— 

100 

Total  Number 

521 

41 

58 

2 

27 

4 

— 

653 

—'^Source:  See  Table  1. 

— = White;  N = Negro;  M = Male;  F = Female. 


*Less  than  0.5  per  cent. 
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shootings,  assault  with  other  dangerous  weapons,  serious  injury 
with  hands,  fists,  feet,  etc.,  and  threats  with  a dangerous 
weapon,  their  perception  of  victim  experience  may  be  formed 
more  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter  experience.  Further- 
more, since  in  the  serious  offense  of  robbery,  their 
assailant  is  more  likely  to  be  a Negro  than  a white  man, 
there  are  other  bases  for  forming  a perception  of  victimiza- 
tion by  Negro  men.  Thus  while  overall  white  women  are  some- 
what more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  white  than  Negro  men  in 
all  major  offenses  against  the  person  in  street  settings,  the 

fact  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  a Negro 
than  a white  male  in  offenses  of  robbery  and  that  one  out  of 
three  offenders  against  white  women  in  forcible  rape  and 
assault  with  intent  to  rape  in  street  settings  are  Negro  men 
may  have  the  greater  effect  on  the  perceptions  white  women 
hold  of  victimization  in  street  settings. 

Within  the  residence,  women  generally  are  victimized 
by  men.  Eighty  per  cent  of  white  women  who  were  victims  in 
a residence  were  victims  of  white  men;  nine  per  cent  were 
victims  of  Negro  men  and  4 per  cent  of  other  nonwhite  men. 

Thus  93  per  cent  of  the  white  female  victims  in  a residence 
setting  were  victimized  by  men.  The  offender  against  her  in 
most  other  cases  is  a white  woman. 

For  the  more  serious  offenses  of  forcible  rape  and 
armed  robbery,  a white  woman  is  about  equally  likely  to  be 
victimized  in  her  home  by  a Negro  as  by  a white  male.  In  a 
residence  setting,  she  also  is  fairly  often  a victim  of  a 
nonwhite  male  in  an  assault  with  intent  to  rape  and  a 
strong-armed  robbery  from  a nonwhite  male.  These  offenses 
comprise  only  14  per  cent  of  all  white  female  experiences 
as  victims  of  major  offenses  against  the  person  in  the  home, 
however . 

About  one  in  ten  white  women  when  in  a residence  are 
victimized  by  another  white  woman  in  assaults  with  other 
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dangerous  weapons  and  in  threats  with  and  without  a dangerous 
weapon.  Eight  of  every  ten  white  female  victims  while  in  a 
residence  are  victimized  by  a white  male  in  assaults  that  do 
not  involve  guns,  knives,  or  sex. 

Almost  one  of  every  ten  white  women  who  are  victimized  in 
a residence  are  victims  of  a forcible  rape  or  assault  with 
intent  to  rape.  Nevertheless,  one-half  of  all  white  women 
victimized  in  a residence  are  victims  of  an  assault  without 
a dangerous  weapon  and  where  they  sustain  only  minor  injury. 
Indeed,  three^^-fourths  of  all  white  women  who  are  victimized 
in  a residence  are  victims  where  they  sustain  only  minor 

injury,  where  no  major  weapon  actually  is  used,  or  where  they 

simply  are  threatened  with  violence . 

The  Experience  of  Negro  Male  Victims 

The  Negro  male,  like  the  white  male,  is  a victim  of 
other  males  in  street  settings.  Nine  out  of  ten  times  in 
all  major  offenses  against  the  person,  he  is  victimized  by 
another  Negro  male.  In  only  three  per  cent  of  victim 
experiences  of  Negro  males  in  a street  setting  is  his  assail- 
ant a white  male.  See  Table  37. 

A Negro  male  on  street  premises  is  almost  always  victim- 
ized by  another  Negro  male  in  offenses  that  involve  robbery 
and  threats  without  a dangerous  weapon.  The  latter  is  parti- 
cularly noteworthy  since  it  is  clear  that  such  threats  do 
not  involve  a cross-race  contact.  Only  in  offenses  that 
involve  assault  and  battery  with  physical  contact  through 
insult  or  provocation  is  there  a one  in  ten  chance  that  the 
offender  against  a Negro  male  in  a street  setting  is  a white 
male. 

Negro  men,  like  white  men,  are  unlikely  to  be  victimized 
by  women  on  street  premises.  The  chances  that  a Negro  male 
will  be  victimized  by  a Negro  woman  are  greater  however  for 
assaults,  attempts,  and  threats  that  involve  a dangerous 
weapon  than  for  all  other  major  offenses  against  the  person. 
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Table  37:  Per  Cent  of  Offenders  of  Each  Race  and  Sex  Subgroup  for  Negro 
Male  Victims  by  Each  Major  Offense  Against  the  Person  on 
Street  and  Residence  Premises:  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Premises  and 

Type  of  Crime 

Against  Person 

Victim 

2/ 

and  Offenders— 

Total 

Negro  Male  Victimized  By: 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

WM 

WF 

NM 

NF 

OM 

OF 

Street  Premises: 

Armed  Robbery 

1 

— 

97 

1 

1 

— 

100 

386 

18 

Strong-Armed  Robbery 

2 

— 

97 

1 

— 

— 

100 

570 

27 

Shot  or  Attempted 

3 

— 

81 

14 

2 

— 

100 

96 

5 

Cut,  Stabbed  or  Attempted 

2 

— 

77 

21 

— 

— 

100 

327 

15 

Other  Dang.  Weapon 

5 

— 

86 

8 

1 

1 

100 

106 

5 

In j. /Hands,  Fists,  Feet,  Etc. 

5 

— 

95 

100 

43 

2 

Minor  Inj./No  Dang.  Weapon 

6 

— 

90 

3 

1 

— 

100 

396 

19 

Physical  Contact 

12 

— 

79 

7 

2 

— 

100 

67 

3 

Threat/Dang.  Weapon 

7 

— 

81 

10 

2 

— 

100 

82 

4 

Threat/No  Dang.  Weapon 

2 

— 

98 

100 

40 

2 

All  Offenses 

3 

— 

90 

6 

1 

— 

100 

— 

100 

Total  Number 

71 

1 

1901 

121 

17 

2 

— 

2113 

Residence  Premises: 

Armed  Robbery 

— 

— 

94 

6 





100 

34 

4 

Strong-Armed  Robbery 

— 

— 

96 

4 

— 

— 

100 

25 

3 

Shot  or  Attempted 

1 

— 

58 

41 

— 

— 

100 

98 

11 

Cut,  Stabbed  or  Attempted 

— 

— 

40 

60 

— 

— 

100 

359 

41 

Other  Dang.  Weapon 

— 

60 

39 

1 

— 

100 

95 

11 

Inj. /Hands,  Fists,  Feet,  Etc. 

-- 

— 

92 

8 

-- 

— 

100 

12 

1 

Minor  Inj./No  Dang.  Weapon 

4 

— 

66 

30 

— 

— 

100 

143 

16 

Physical  Contact 

— 

— 

84 

16 

-- 

-- 

100 

25 

3 

Threat/Dang.  Weapon 

1 

— 

77 

21 

1 

— 

100 

68 

8 

Threat/No  Dang.  Weapon 

— 

— 

82 

12 

6 

— 

100 

17 

2 

All  Offenses 

1 

— 

58 

41 

— 

— 

100 

— 

100 

Total  Number 

8 

— 

507 

359 

3 

— 

— 

876 

-^Source:  See  Table  1. 

2/ 

- W = White;  N = Negro;  M = Male;  F = Female. 


*Less  than  0.5  per  cent. 
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Two  out  of  10  Negro  male  victims  of  a cutting  or  stabbing  in 
a street  setting  are  victims  of  a Negro  woman. 

The  situation  is  quite  different  when  a Negro  male  is 
victimized  in  a residence,  however.  With  only  an  occasional 
exception,  the  offender  against  a Negro  male  in  a residence 
is  a Negro  man  or  woman.  See  Table  36 . Within  the  residence, 
in  fact,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  victimized  by  a Negro  woman 

in  a cutting  or  stabbing  than  he  is  to  be  victimized  by  a 

Negro  man.  And  in  fact  for  all  offenses  involving  the 
actual  use  of  dangerous  weapons,  four  out  of  ten  times  (or 
more)  his  assailant  is  a Negro  woman.  Within  the  confines 
of  the  private  place  then,  a Negro  man  has  reason  to  expect 

violence  with  a dangerous  weapon  from  a Negro  woman. 

Further  support  is  found  for  this  in  that  four  of  every 
10  Negro  male  victims  in  a residence  are  victims  of  a cutting, 
stabbing,  or  attempt  at  the  same.  An  additional  11  per  cent 
are  victims  in  a shooting,  and  another  11  per  cent  are 
victims  in  an  assault  with  another  dangerous  weapon.  For  all 
of  these  offenses  his  risk  of  victimization  in  the  home  by  a 
Negro  woman  is  high — in  six  of  every  10  offenses  against  him 
in  the  home  then,  a Negro  male  is  a victim  of  a serious  assault 


with 

a dangerous 

weapon  and  given  the 

frequency 

of 

the  occurr- 

ence 

of  each,  he 

has  a somewhat  better 

than  even  chance  that 

his 

assailant  will  be  a woman  if  he  is 

attacked 

in 

a residence. 

The  Negro  male  clearly  has  reason  to  anticipate  that  he  will 
experience  serious  injury  when  he  is  a victim  of  a major 
offense  against  the  person  in  the  home.  Indeed,  only  25  per 
cent  of  all  white  men  are  victims  from  these  same  offenses 
in  a residence  setting  as  compared  with  63  per  cent  of  all 
Negro  men. 


The  Experience  of  Negro  Female  Victims 


Both  on  street  and  residence  premises,  the  Negro  woman 

almost  always  is  victimized  by  another  Negro.  Interestingly 
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enough,  the  person  who  offends  against  her  more  likely  is  a 
woman  if  she  is  a victim  of  a major  offense  against  the 
person  in  the  street  than  in  a residence.  Nine  out  of  ten 
times  in  a major  offense  against  her  in  a residence,  a Negro 
woman  is  a victim  of  a Negro  man.  It  is  rare,  indeed  that  a 
Negro  woman  is  a victim  of  another  woman  in  a street  or  resi- 

dence setting,  and  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  she'will  be  a 
victim  of  a white  man  in  either  setting.  See  Table  38. 

In  a street  setting,  a Negro  woman  is  unlikely  to  be  a 
victim  of  a forcible  rape  by  a white  man  and  her  chances  are 
less  than  one  in  ten  that  her  assailant  will  be  a white  male 
in  an  assault  with  intent  to  rape  in  the  streets.  She  like- 
wise almost  always  will  be  victimized  by  a Negro  male  if  she 
is  a victim  of  a robbery  in  a street.  But  if  she  is  shot  in 
the  street,  her  assailant  more  likely  than  not  is  a Negro 
woman  and  her  chances  are  almost  even  that  her  assailant  will 
be  a Negro  woman  if  she  is  cut  or  stabbed  in  the  street.  She 
therefore  risks  serious  body  injury  from  a Negro  woman  if  guns 
or  knives  are  used  against  her  in  the  street. 

When  she  is  in  a residence,  however,  her  assailant  almost 
always  is  a Negro  male.  This  is  true  even  for  the  use  of 
dangerous  weapons,  though  2 of  every  10  Negro  women  victims 
of  a cutting  or  stabbing  in  the  home  are  victimized  by  a 
Negro  woman.  Clearly  within  the  home,  it  is  the  conflict 
between  a Negro  man  and  a Negro  woman  that  leads  to  her 
experiences  as  a victim. 

However  a Negro  woman  is  much  less  likely  to  be  a victim 
of  some  offenses  against  the  person  in  the  home  than  she  is 
in  the  street.  Thus  while  14  per  cent  of  all  Negro  women 
victims  in  the  home  are  victims  of  a forcible  rape  or  assault 
with  intent  to  rape,  only  6 per  cent  are  victims  of  these 
offenses  in  the  street — and,  indeed,  in  actual  numbers,  she 
is  more  likely  to  be  victimized  in  the  home  than  in  the  street 
from,  these  offenses.  A higher  proportion  of  Negro  female 
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Table  38;  Per  Cent  of  Offenders  of  Each  Race  and  Sex  Subgroup  for  Negro 
Female  Victims  by  Each  Major  Offense  Against  the  Person  on 
Street  and  Residence  Premises:  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Premises  and 

Type  of  Crime 

Against  Person 

Victim  . 

2/ 

and  Offenders— 

Total 

Negrx) 

Female  Victimized 

By; 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

Num- 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

WM 

WF 

NM 

NF 

OM 

OF 

Street  Premises: 

Forcible  Rape 

2 

__ 

98 

100 

46 

4 

Assault  to  Rape 

8 

-- 

91 

99 

23 

2 

Armed  Robbery 

1 

* 

97 

3 

— 

__ 

101 

118 

11 

Strong-Armed  Robbery 

1 

— 

94 

4 

* 

* 

99 

221 

21 

Shot  or  Attempted 

-- 

— 

17 

83 

-- 

-- 

100 

18 

2 

Cut,  Stabbed  or  Attempted 

1 

— 

56 

43 

-- 

— 

100 

89 

8 

Other  Dang . Weapon 

3 

— 

76 

21 

— 

— 

100 

33 

3 

Inj. /Hands,  Fist,  Feet,  Etc, 

— 

— 

85 

15 

— 

-- 

100 

33 

3 

Minor  Inj. /No  Dang.  Weapon 

2 

— 

76 

22 

* 

* 

100 

323 

31 

Physical  Contact 

3 

— 

82 

15 

— 

— 

100 

87 

8 

Threat/Dang.  Weapon 

2 

— 

88 

10 

— 

— 

100 

48 

5 

Threat/No  Dang.  Weapon 

10 

— 

62 

29 

— 

— 

101 

21 

2 

All  Offenses 

2 

* 

83 

15 

* 

* 

100 

— 

100 

Total  Number 

20 

1 

874 

161 

2 

2 

— 

1060 

Residence  Premises; 

Forcible  Rape 

— 

— 

99 



1 



100 

152 

10 

Assault  to  Rape 

2 

— 

98 

100 

56 

4 

Armed  Robbery 

5 

— 

95 

100 

21 

1 

Strong-Armed  Robbery 

— 

— 

100 

100 

21 

1 

Shot  or  Attempted 

— 

— 

94 

6 

— 

— 

100 

32 

2 

Cut,  Stabbed  or  Attempted 

* 

— 

80 

20 

— 

— 

100 

232 

15 

Other  Dang.  Weapon 

3 

— 

83 

12 

2 

— 

100 

96 

6 

Inj. /Hands,  Fist,  Feet,  Etc, 

— 

— 

96 

4 

— 

— 

100 

68 

4 

Minor  Inj. /No  Dang.  Weapon 

1 

— 

92 

7 

* 

•k 

100 

559 

36 

Physical  Contact 

2 

— 

88 

10 

— 

— 

100 

126 

8 

Threat/Dang.  Weapon 

2 

1 

89 

9 

— 

— 

101 

117 

8 

Threat/No  Dang.  Weapon 

— 

— 

90 

9 

1 

-- 

100 

71 

5 

All  Offenses 

1 

* 

90 

8 

1 

* 

100 

— 

100 

Total  Number 

16 

2 

1397 

127 

8 

1 

— 

1551 

i'^Source;  See  Table  1. 

2/ 

— W = White;  N = Negro;  M = Male;  F = Female. 


*Less  than  0.5  per  cent. 
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victims  in  the  home  than  in  the  street  are  found  in  offenses 
that  involve  the  use  of  dangerous  weapons  or  threats  to  use 
them,  except  for  victimization  by  shooting. 

It  is  not  surprising,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a Negro 
woman  is  far  more  likely  to  be  a victim  of  a robbery  in  the 
street  than  she  is  in  the  home--both  absolutely  and  relative 
to  all  other  major  offenses  against  her. 

Survey  Incidence  of  Crime  Victimization 

Criminal  statistics  are  for  the  most  part  based  on  data 
from  law  enforcement,  correctional  and  judicial  systems  of 
reporting.  Though  an  occasional  study  has  been  made  asking 
either  known  offenders  or  selected  populations  of  students 
about  their  past  experiences  as  offenders,  there  are  almost 
no  known  studies  of  questioning  persons  about  their  experience 
as  victims  of  crime. 

The  "offenses  known  to  the  police"  are  generally  regarded 
as  the  best  available  measure  of  the  amount  of  crime  in  the 
society  since  the  police  nominally  are  the  first  agency  to 
process  crimes.  At  the  same  time  there  is  awareness  of  the 
fact  that  for  a variety  of  reasons  persons  do  not  report 
crimes  to  the  police,  suggesting  that  police  statistics  under- 
estimate the  amount  of  crime  in  the  society  and  the  degree  of 
victimization  of  citizens  from  crimes.  Just  how  substantial 
is  the  volume  of  unreported  crime  and  victim  experiences  is 
unknown.  It  is  generally  known  that  for  some  crimes  such  as 
automobile  thefts  and  homicides,  underreporting  is  very  low; 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  generally  thought  that  underreporting 
of  victimization  to  the  police  is  greatest  for  crimes  where 
there  is  a compliant  victim,  particularly  those  crimes  where 
the  victim  engaged  in  deviant  behavior.  Between  these  two 
extremes,  however,. it  is  not  known  just  how  much  crime  goes 
unreported  to  the  police,  thereby  making  it  difficult  to 
determine  accurately  the  volume  of  both  crime  and  victimiza- 
tion in  the  society. 
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Although  there  are  a number  of  ways  that  one  might  attempt 
to  estimate  the  extent  of  underreporting  of  crime  in  the 
society — and  no  single  way  would  seem  to  be  the  best  way  to 
get  underreporting  for  all  types  of  crime — the  sample  survey 
appears  perhaps  the  most  logical  means.  The  sample  survey  is 
designed  to  question  a probability  sample  of  the  population 
about  their  experience  with  crime  over  a period  of  time.  Since 
the  survey  is  based  on  voluntary  reporting  to  an  interviewer, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  some  types  of  victim  or  crime 
experiences  will  be  underreported,  particularly  those  where 
the  person  was  in  some  way  implicated  in  illegal  activity. 
Nonetheless,  where  such  factors  are  not  operating  on  reporting, 
it  would  seem  to  have  the  advantage  of  providing  an  anonymous 
means  of  obtaining  victim  experiences  of  crime. 

A cross-section  of  households  in  a high  and  a low  crime 
rate  area  of  both  Boston  and  Chicago  were  selected  for  the 
sample  survey  investigation  of  victimization  from  crime. 

These  areas,  Dorchester  and  Roxbury  in  Boston  and  Fillmore 
and  Town  Hall  in  Chicago  are  described  earlier  in  this  report. 
Before  undertaking  a description  of  the  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation, some  problems  in  such  surveys  are  reviewed. 

Major  Problems  in  Sample  Survey  Estimation  of  Crime; 

Four  major  types  of  problems  in  using  the  sample  survey 
as  a means  of  estimating  the  kind  and  amount  of  crime  are 
discussed:  (1)  problems  of  sampling  and  gaining  access  to 

respondents;  (2)  problems  in  the  validity  and  reliability  of 
respondent  reporting;  (3)  problems  in  estimating  the  incidence 
of  victimization  and  comparability  of  these  estimates  with 
police  statistics;  (4)  problems  of  interpreting  the  kind  and 
amount  of  crime  from  sample  survey  estimates. 

1 . Problems  of  sampling  and  gaining  access  to  respondents: 

To  estimate  both  the  amount  of  crime  and  victimization 
from  crime,  information  was  to  be  secured  from  a universe  of 
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citizens.  The  sampling  problem  begins  with  defining  an 
appropriate  sampling  frame,  i.e.,  a way  of  defining  the  units 
that  are  to  be  sampled.  It  proved  difficult  to  secure 
economical  sampling  frames  for  the  resident  samples. 

For  residents,  a household  sample  was  selected,  since 
potentially  either  the  entire  household  is  victimized  by  a 
crime  as  in  a burglary  of  a residence,  or  one  or  more  of  its 
members  are  victims  as  persons,  whether  or  not  they  are 
victimized  within  the  dwelling  unit.  Nonetheless  there  are 
problems  of  whom  is  to  be  selected  as  the  respondent  to 
provide  the  information  and  what  kind  of  information  can  be 
gained  for  other  members  of  the  household.  Because  of 
problems  of  reliability  and  validity  of  reporting  on  victim 
experiences  for  members  of  the  household  other  than  oneself 
and  also  because  of  the  difficulty  in  interviewing  young 
persons--problems  discussed  below — only  respondents  18  years 
of  age  and  over  were  considered  eligible  for  selection  within 
households.  The  selection  of  these  persons  within  households 
was  randomized,  since  failure  to  do  so  would  seriously  bias 
the  reporting  of  certain  kinds  of  crime,  as  for  example  crimes 
against  males  if  largely  women  are  selected  as  respondents. 

The  randomization  of  the  selection  of  the  respondent, 
however,  meant  that  the  average  cost  per  interview  is  higher 
since  it  necessitates  call-backs  to  locate  and  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  respondent  that  is  randomly  selected 
within  a household.  It  seems  quite  clear,  however,  that 
when  one  compares  the  respondent  selection  for  the  NORC 
national  sample  and  those  done  by  the  method  selected  for 
this  study,  that  the  latter  method  despite  its  higher  average 
cost  provides  a more  valid  description  of  crimes  against  the 
person . 

Selection  of  households  in  terms  of  a specific  sampling 
frame  poses  problems  of  cost.  To  reduce  costs  and  to  avoid 
clustering  of  sample  units,  a sampling  frame  of  addresses 
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rather  than  of  areas  is  desirable.  There  is  good  reason 
to  avoid  high  clustering  of  areas  in  an  area  probability 
sample  on  the  assumption  that  crime  is  not  uniformly  spread 
across  even  very  small  areas  of  a city.  The  polling  lists 
provided  a sampling  frame  for  Boston.  But  in  Chicago,  an 
area  probability  sample  was  selected. 

Having  selected  a household,  there  are  very  real  problems 
in  gaining  access  to  respondents  to  secure  the  required  in- 
formation. For  any  sample  survey  of  residents,  there  is  some 
loss  due  to  the  fact  that  some  respondents  never  can  be  lo- 
cated for  an  interview,  even  when  someone  has  been  contacted 
in  the  household.  There  always  are  some  refusals  to  cooperate 
as  well.  In  general  we  know  that  it  is  harder  to  gain  access, 
it  is  somewhat  harder  to  locate  the  respondent  desired  from  a 
very  low  income  than  from  a very  high  income  respondent.  Both 
of  these  problems  were  apparent  in  our  surveys  of  residents, 
but  they  pose  somewhat  more  serious  problems  for  a study  that 
attempts  to  estimate  crime  in  high  and  low  income  areas. 

In  both  Chicago  and  Washington,  D.  C.  there  were  a fairly 
large  number  of  respondents  located  in  buildings  with  resi- 
dent managers  who  function  to  control  access  to  the  tenants. 
While  letters  could  be  addressed  to  respondents  in  these 
buildings,  they  could  not  always  be  located  by  phone  if  the 
manager  denied  such  information  or  if  he  refused  to  allow 
the  interviewer  to  ring  the  bell  of  the  respondent.  The  non- 
response rate  is  much  higher  for  such  buildings  in  bo-th  cities, 
leading  to  some  difficulty  in  estimating  crime  for  high  in- 
come respondents. 

There  was  less  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  buildings 
in  low  income  areas  but  there  were  very  real  problems  in 
finding  respondents  at  home  for  interview.  This  substantially 
increased  the  call-back  rate  in  these  areas.  Since  a substan- 
tial proportion  of  all  respondents  resided  in  low  income  high 
crime  rate  areas,  such  surveys  have  a higher  average  interview 
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cost  than  is  typical  of  the  sample  survey  of  a cross-section 
of  the  population.  For  these  reasons,  it  also  takes  a longer 
time  to  complete  the  survey  in  an  area.  These  problems  in 
sampling  and  locating  respondents  suggest  that  local  sample 
surveys  of  crime  are  somewhat  more  costly  than  is  generally 
true  of  sample  surveys.  Furthermore,  the  overall  response 
rate  is  below  that  in  the  typical  sample  survey,  being  as  low 
as  62  per  cent  for  the  Town  Hall  area  in  the  study. 

2 . Problems  in  the  validity  and  reliability  of 
respondent  reporting. 

2a.  Selecting  the  respondent  for  interview. 

Early  pre-tests  disclosed  that  any  respondent  selected 
provides  reasonably  complete  information  for  crimes  against 
the  household  and  for  those  where  the  respondent  personally 
was  a victim.  Respondents  are  not  very  reliable  reporters 
for  crimes  against  other  members  of  the  household.  This  was 
assessed  by  interviewing  independently  several  members  of 
a household.  In  gathering  information  then,  respondents 
were  selected  at  random  within  the  household  so  that  valid 
and  reliable  information  could  be  gained  for  each  type  of 
respondent  in  a household. 

Young  respondents  are  relatively  uninformed  about 
offenses  against  the  household  or  against  other  members  of 
the  household.  For  that  reason,  no  one  was  interviewed  in 
the  household  who  was  under  18  years  of  age.  This  means 
that  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  made  for  offenses  against 
such  persons,  though  such  offenses  are  included  in  official 
police  statistics  as  crimes  known  to  the  police. 

2b.  Salience  of  crime  to  respondents. 

Before  pre-testing  ways  of  securing  information  on  crime 
or  victim  experiences,  it  was  assumed  that  being  a victim  of 
a crime  is  a very  salient  experience  to  a person.  Although 
we  assumed  that  this  would  be  somewhat  more  likely  where  the 
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person  experienced  victimization  through  actual  contact  with 
an  offender  than  where  only  his  property  was  involved,  sur- 
prisingly pre-tests  over  a two  year  period  disclosed  that 
crime  has  low  salience  for  a substantial  majority  of  the 
population. 

Several  things  about  the  salience  of  crime  became  ap- 
parent through  pre-testing  and  doing  the  studies.  One  is 
that  respondents  need  considerable  time  to  think  about  and 
remember  all  of  their  crime  experiences.  This  may  stretch 
over  days  or  weeks  as  a time  interval  of  recollection. 

Without  such  an  opportunity,  a respondent  tends  to  focus 
on  the  most  recent  events.  Recognizing  this  the  study  focuses 
on  estimates  for  the  most  recent  periods  of  time  rather  than 
on  any  long  term  estimates.  This  suggests  that  no  single 
sample  survey  can  provide  data  on  trends  in  crime;  rather 
one  must  rely  on  repeated  surveys  of  a population  over  time 
to  estimate  changes  in  kinds  and  amount  of  crime. 

2c . Effects  of  questioning  about  victim  experience 
on  the  respondent. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  citizens  have  problems  in  re- 
calling experiences  with  crime  or  crimes  against  their  house- 
hold, the  nature  of  the  interview  itself  poses  real  problems 
in  gaining  information. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  respondents  experience 
great  difficulty  in  reporting  certain  kinds  of  very  personal 
victim  experiences.  It  is  commonly  assumed,  for  example, 
that  women  will  be  reluctant  to  talk  about  their  experiences 
in  rape  situations  or  that  any  victim  experience  that  involves 
deviant  status  for  the  victim  will  not  be  reported.  The 
study  does  not  provide  sufficient  information  on  this  point. 
There  is  reasonable  assurance  that  experiences  women  have 
as  rape  victims  are  reported  without  great  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  respondent,  particularly  the  low  income 
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respondent.  There  is  much  less  assurance  that  deviants  or 
upper  income  respondents  report  their  victim  experiences, 
however.  Lacking  information  on  the  deviant  status  of  the 
person  reporting  on  a crime,  it  cannot  be  known  whether  there 
is  underreporting  because  of  his  deviance. 

A second  important  problem  is  how  the  structure  of  the 
interview  affects  respondent  reporting.  Early  pre-testing 
provided  a convincing  demonstration  that  any  technique  based 
on  asking  the  respondent  whether  they  had  a particular  kind 
of  victim  experience  followed  by  questioning  about  that  exper- 
ience produced  a "ceiling  effect"  on  the  number  of  victim 
experiences  for  a respondent.  It  soon  became  clear  that  a 
respondent  controls  the  number  of  experiences  he  or  she  had 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  consider  a sufficient  amount  of 
time  they  have  given  the  interviewer.  Furthermore,  if  the 
respondent  is  asked  whether  this  kind  of  crime  occurred 
against  them  or  any  other  member  of  the  household,  a similar 
control  of  information  about  crime  against  themselves  and 
other  household  members  results. 

Since  the  primary  goal  of  the  survey  was  to  estimate 
the  kind  and  amount  of  crime,  to  overcome  these  defects  in 
structuring  the  interview  a schedule  was  developed  that 
first  secured  all  of  the  information  for  the  respondent  as 
a victim.  After  gaining  information  on  all  his  victim  ex- 
periences, a separate  victim  experience  schedule  was  taken 
for  each  reported  experience.  This  procedure  yielded  a 
consi-erably  higher  number  of  average  experiences  per  re- 
spondent. It  should  be  clear  then  that  the  quality  of  the 
estimate  secured  from  the  sample  survey  depends  very  much 
upon  how  one  secures  the  information  on  experience.  Any 
technique  for  securing  the  information  that  prolongs  getting 
the  information  from  the  respondent  will  lead  to  considerable 
underreporting  of  victim  experiences. 
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2d.  Reliability  and  validity  of  reporting. 

Despite  attempts  to  secure  information  on  all  victim 
experiences  during  a recent  time  interval,  the  more  serious 
problem  remains  one  of  underreporting  rather  than  over- 
reporting. All  examinations  of  the  data  for  overreporting 
suggest  that  respondents  generally  report  events  that  they 
regard  as  crimes.  While  some  of  these  experiences  might 
not  be  defined  as  crimes  from  a legal  or  police  point  of 
view,  a matter  discussed  below,  this  problem  can  be  handled 
by  classification.  The  reports  themselves  do  not  appear  to 
involve  fabrication  on  the  part  of  the  respondent,  but 
rather  a difference  in  conception  of  what  constitutes  a 
crime  against  them. 

Underreporting  constitutes  a more  serious  problem 
however.  A separate  study  was  undertaken  of  citizens  who 
called  the  police  where  an  observer  reported  on  the  inter- 
action that  took  place  between  the  police  and  the  citizens. 
A sample  of  these  observed  incidents  of  police-citizen 
interaction  was  selected  and  several  months  later  an  inter- 
view taken  with  the  person  who  was  known  to  have  reported 
a victim  experience  to  the  police  in  the  presence  of  an 
observer.  Surprisingly,  over  20  per  cent  of  these  citizens 
who  were  known  to  have  called  the  police  failed  to  report 
that  victim  experience  to  the  interviewer  when  the  same 
schedule  was  used  to  secure  crime  experiences  as  was  used 
with  the  cross-section  sample.  Police  departments  do  not 
report  a similar  problem  on  follow-up  through  detective 
investigation,  though  that  does  not  mean  the  problem  does 
not  arise  in  police  work  since  no  study  has  been  made  of 
this  problem  for  police  departments.  Sometimes  police 
detectives  may  report  such  experiences  as  failure  to  locate 
the  victim;  in  other  cases  they  may  be  cloaked  as  an 
"unfounded"  report  of  a crime.  In  any  event,  it  suggests 
that  further  work  on  this  problem  seems  necessary. 
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Finally,  there  are  some  difficult  questions  about  the 
bona  fide  quality  of  the  event  itself.  This  problem  was 
discussed  somewhat  with  respect  to  overreporting.  Police 
departments  have  an  organizational  procedure  for  handling 
this  problem,  usually  defined  as  follow-up  through  detective 
investigation.  When  in  their  judgment  the  facts  do  not 
warrant  the  complaint,  the  complaint  is  unfounded,  either 
by  the  detective  or  by  some  superior  officer  or  unit  that 
actually  makes  the  decision  about  "unfounding"  the  reported 
event. 

The  study  was  not  designed  to  follow-up  the  report  of 
victim  events  for  which  the  police  were  not  notified.  It 
could  be  argued  that  many  of  these  would  be  unfounded  on 
detective  investigation.  Internal  evidence  suggests  that 
for  the  most  part  these  are  bona  fide  victim  experiences. 

The  question  can  also  be  raised  whether  the  offenses 
reported  would  be  actionable  in  a legal  sense.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  judge  the  credibility  of  the  respondent's  re- 
port of  the  incident  applying  a rather  crude  set  of  criteria 
of  credibility.  Two  criteria  were  applied,  the  interviewer's 
judgment 'of  the  credibility  of  the  respondent  and  a 
rebuttable  presumption  of  credibility  of  the  respondent's 
description  of  the  incident.  Both  of  these  criteria  are 
on  the  side  of  credibility  of  the  respondent's  account.  For 
a 50  per  cent  sample  of  respondents  that  included  502  report- 
ed incidents,  for  only  12  incidents  was  the  respondent's 
credibility  questioned. 

An  attempt  also  was  made  to  judge  the  sufficiency  of 
evidence  offered  in  description  of  the  incident.  A lawyer 
fcimiliar  with  the  criminal  law  utilized  two  criteria  to  make 
a crude  judgment  of  sufficiency  of  evidence.  The  evidence 
was  considered  insufficient  if  it  appeared  highly  unlikely 
that  the  respondent  could  offer  evidence  to  the  police  that 
a crime  had  occurred  or  if  it  appeared  doubtful  that  the 
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incident  involved  an  "offender."  He  also  made  a judgment 
whether  the  incident  was  in  fact  a crime  based  on  the 
Criminal  Codes  of  Illinois  and  Massachusetts. 

These  judgments  are  not  altogether  independent  of  one 
another.  The  three  questions  asked  essentially  were:  » "is 
the  respondent  probably  telling  the  truth  (credibility)?" 
"Assuming  the  incident  happened  as  the  respondent  described 
it,  is  it  a crime  (a  violation  of  a Criminal  Code)?"  And, 
"assuming  the  incident  happened  as  the  respondend  described 
it,  and  if  it  is  a criminal  violation,  could  the  respondent 
prove  that  it  occurred  (sufficiency  of  evidence)?"  The 
first  two  judgments  are  reasonably  independent  of  one  another 
but  the  last  depends  upon  the  second. 

Using  these  three  criteria,  a decision  was  made  whether 
or  not  the  incident  was  legally  "actionable."  If  the 
respondent  is  probably  not  telling  the  truth,  if  the  offense 
is  not  criminal,  and/or  if  the  incident  probably  did  not 
happen  at  all,  the  incident  is  considered  "not  actionable." 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  amount  of  loss  or  damage  or 
the  presence  or  absence  of  witnesses  and  similar  criteria 
that  often  may  govern  "actionability"  are  not  included  in 
this  judgment.  Considering  the  three  criteria,  106  of  the 
502  incidents  (21  per  cent)  were  not  considered  actionable. 
Somewhat  more  than  half  of  these  were  not  considered  action- 
able though  they  involved  a criminal  offense.  Eleven  per 
cent  of  all  incidents  were  defined  as  nonactionable  criminal 
incidents  because  they  did  not  meet  the  criteria  of  credibil- 
ity or  sufficiency  of  evidence. 

By  these  admittedly  rather  crude  criteria  at  least  four 
of  every  five  incidents  reported  are  considered  bona  fide 
incidents.  Only  these  incidents  are  considered  in  the  estima- 
tion of  crime.  Furthermore,  in  actually  estimating  the  in- 
cidence of  crime  based  on  reporting  from  citizens,  an  unfound- 
ing rate  was  applied  based  on  an  unfounding  rate  for  the 
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department.  Yet  the  unfounding  rate  itself  is  a crude  one 
since  it  is  not  broken  down  adequately  by  type  of  incident; 
there  may  be  differentials  by  type  of  crime  that  are  not 
taken  into  account. 

3.  Estimating  incident  of  victimization. 

3a.  Choice  of  a victimization  rate. 

The  proportion  of  persons  who  have  been  victims  of  a 
crime  varies  among  areas  of  a city.  And,  indeed,  to  a degree 
the  proportion  of  persons  who  have  been  victims  varies  some- 
what independently  of  the  crime  rate  itself  since  the  crime 
rate  depends  upon  a rate  of  multiple  victimization.  It  was 
found,  for  example,  that  the  percent  of  persons  victimized 
from  July  1,  1965  through  June  30,  1966  in  all  four  precincts 
was  33  per  cent  but  this  varied  from  a high  of  39  per  cent 
in  Roxbury  and  32  per  cent  in  Dorchester  of  Boston  to  30 
per  cent  in  Fillmore  and  26  per  cent  in  Town  Hall,  Chicago. 
While  Roxbury,  Boston  had  the  highest  gross  offense  rate 
of  .50  for  this  period  followed  by  .48  for  Dorchester,  Boston, 
the  gross  rate  was  .31  for  Town  Hall  and  .22  for  Fillmore, 
Chicago . 

There  are  a number  of  ways  of  estimating  victimization 
then.  One  can  compute,  as  above,  the  proportion  of  persons 
with  one  or  more  victim  experiences  in  a given  period  of 
time.  This  proportion  will  always  be  below  a victim  experi- 
ence rate--here  called  a victimization  rate — since  it  does 
not  take  into  account  multiple  victimization.  Both  rates 
are  of  some  interest  since  it  is  possible  that  high  crime 
rate  areas  are  characterized  more  by  multiple  victimization 
than  they  are  by  number  of  victims.  Put  another  way,  high 
crime  rate  areas  are  both  multiple  offender  and  multiple 
victim  areas.  Such  a finding  seems  of  some  importance  in 
that  it  poses  problems  for  the  multiple  victim.  In  any 
crime  prevention  program,  mor^  research  and  attention  needs 
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to  be  directed  to  the  multiple  victim  as  well  as  to  the  multi- 
ple offender. 

The  period  of  time  for  which  the  victimization  rate  is  to 
be  calculated  is  also  important.  Memory  affects  the  reliability 
of  reporting  victim  experiences  and  there  is  some  seasonal  vari- 
ation in  the  crime  rate.  Thus  one  would  not  expect  the  same 
amount  of  crime  to  be  reported  for  each  quarter  of  the  year, 
particularly  for  kinds  of  crime.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
therefore  to  determine  how  much  of  the  difference  in  reporting 
for  a given  quarter  of  the  year  is  due  to  seasonal  variation 
in  crime  and  how  much  to  memory  factors.  In  any  case,  there 
is  a sharp  decrement  in  reports  of  victim  experiences  over 
time  so  that  clearly  memory  is  an  important  factor  in  periods 
as  recent  as  two  years. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  with  police  department  data, 
it  was  decided  to  take  a one  year  period  for  calculating 
victim  experience  rates.  However,  since  recency  of  event 
appears  to  affect  reporting,  the  most  recent  year  period  was 
chosen  as  the  period  for  which  data  were  to  be  used  to  esti- 
mate victimization  rates.  This  was  the  period  of  July  1, 

1965  through  June  30,  1966.  This  report  period  is  not 
identical  with  the  police  department  annual  report  period 
which  generally  is  a calendar  year.  Nonetheless  both  logical- 
ly relate  to  a year's  period  of  time. 

3b.  Problems  of  selecting  a base  population  or  universe 
for  estimates. 

Rates  of  victimization  for  persons  generally  are  computed 
for  the  resident  population  of  an  area.  Unfortunately  there 
are  no  good  estimates  of  the  population  resident  in  the  police 
precincts  in  1966  for  which  data  were  gathered.  The  best 
estimates  of  current  population  readily  available  are  those 
that  can  be  made  from  the  area  probability  sample  such  as 
the  one  in  Chicago,  or  by  using  the  1960  census  data  for  a 
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police  district.  Both  of  these  estimates  of  current  popula- 
tion present  problems.  Population  movement  since  the  1960 
census  may  render  the  count  fairly  unreliable  as  an  estimate 
of  current  population,  particularly  for  areas  as  small  as  a 
police  precinct.  The  estimate  from  the  sample  itself  is 
subject  to  sampling  variability  and  at  best  permits  a range 
of  estimates.  This  means  that  whenever  the  sample  survey 
is  used  as  a means  of  determining  victimization  rates,  there 
is  a problem  of  whether  one  has  reliable  estimates  of  the 
current  population  which  is  used  as  a base  for  the  rate. 
Estimation  of  current  population  is  not  a major  problem  for 
national  surveys  since  there  are  reliable  estimates  of  the 
U.  S.  population.  Some  state  and  local  areas  provide  such 
estimates  as  well,  but  they  are  rarely  provided  for  the 
kinds  of  areas  such  as  a police  precinct. 

The  resident  victimization  rates  in  this  study  are 
based  on  population  counts  from  the  1960  census.  There  is 
no  way  of  knowing  how  unreliable  these  estimates  are, 
though  the  count  falls  within  the  estimates  made  from  the 
sampling  procedure.  The  problem  of  reliability  of  the  popu- 
lation estimate  does  not  appear  to  be  a serious  one  in  this 
study  since  the  goal  was  not  so  much  the  precision  of  the 
estimate  but  the  gross  comparison  of  differences  in  rates 
obtained  from  police  statistics  as  compared  with  the  sample 
survey.  Both  the  police  and  the  sample  survey  rates  are 
calculated  for  the  same  population  base,  so  both  have  in 
common  this  imprecision  in  estimate. 

Some  of  the  crime  that  occurs  in  an  area  is  against 
persons  who  are  transient  in  the  area.  These  will  be 
reported  as  crimes  known  to  the  police  in  that  area  and  in 
the  calculation  of  an  offense  rate  will  be  included  as 
offenses  against  the  base  resident  population.  The  inclu- 
sion of  offenses  against  transients  in  the  area  while 
reflecting  crime  that  occurs  in  the  area  distorts  the 
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estimation  of  crime  against  residents  of  the  area.  At  the 
same  time,  if  one  includes  from  the  resident  survey' 
crimes  against  the  residents  that  occur  elsewhere,  one  has 
distorted  the  description  of  crime  that  occurs  within  the 
area.  Insofar  as  possible  then,  the  survey  procedure  should 
exclude  all  crimes  that  occur  to  residents  outside  the  area. 
At  the  same  time,  the  resident  survey  failing  to  provide  in- 
formation on  crimes  against  transients  in  the  area  will  not 
be  comparable  with  police  statistics  that  include  them. 
Lacking  a way  of  removing  crimes  against  transients  from  the 
police  statistics,  the  police  statistics  are  not  strictly 
comparable  with  those  from  the  resident  survey. 

For  Boston  and  Chicago  no  reliable  estimates  were  secur- 
ed of  the  transient  population  in  the  study  areas  and  at  the 
same  time  transients  could  not  be  eliminated  from  the  police 
statistics.  Thus  the  two  sets  of  data  are  not  strictly  com- 
parable in  this  respect.  Parenthetically,  it  should  be  said 
that  it  seems  worthwhile  for  police  departments  to  report 
separately  the  crimes  against  residents  and  non-residents  if 
the  object  is  to  calculate  a victim  risk  rate. 

3c.  Estimation  of  frequency  of  occurrence. 

There  is  evidence  that  respondents  do  not  provide  a complete 
account  of  all  of  their  victim  experiences.  As  indicated 
earlier,  following  up  experiences  reported  to  the  police,  it 
is  known  that  some  victims  failed  to  report  this  experience 
on  later  interview.  There  also  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
there  are  recall  difficulties  and  problems  of  motivating 
the  respondents  to  continue  to  report  information  on  their 
experiences.  This  suggests  that  the  estimates  from  the 
survey  are  minimal  rather  than  maximal  estimates.  In  short, 
current  survey  instruments  while  making  substantial  inroads 
into  dealing  with  what  is  emailed  the  "dark  figure"  problem 
in  estimating  crime,  i.e.,  how  much  crime  goes  unreported 
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or  do  not  appear  in  official  police  statistics,  do  not  pro- 
vide maximal  estimates.  Further  work  is  necessary  both  with 
the  survey  instrument  and  through  other  means  if  an  estimate 
of  the  actual  amount  of  crime  that  occurs  in  an  area  over  a 
given  period  of  time  is  to  be  made. 

3d.  Comparability  of  victimization  rates  with  offenses 
or  crimes  known  to  the  police. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  there  are  several  senses 
in  which  one  may  speak  of  a victimization  rate.  One  way  to 
regard  such  a rate  is  as  a statement  of  the  probability  that 
a person  or  a household  or  dwelling  unit  will  be  victimized 
by  a crime.  Some  attempt  was  made  to  calculate  such  victim- 
ization probabilities  earlier  in  this  report.  These  estimates 
were  based  however  on  all  major  crimes  against  persons  known 
to  the  police  where  a suspect  was  identified.  Probabilities 
were  calculated  for  all  major  offenses  against  persons  for  a 
population  of  a given  race  and  age.  It  should  be  clear  that 
this  probability  almost  always  will  differ  from  the  probability 
that  any  person  will  be  a victim  of  such  offenses  one,  two, 
three  or  more  times. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  that  data  from  surveys  on 
victim  experiences  are  not  comparable  with  metropolitan 
police  department  data  on  offenses  known  to  the  police.  The 
major  sources  of  noncomparability  are  as  follows; 

(a)  Survey  data  are  reports  on  persons  as  victims; 
police  data  are  based  on  reports  of  offenses.  An  offense  may 
have  more  than  one  victim.  For  example,  a robbery  offense 
may  involve  several  people  in  a business  establishment  as 
victims.  For  police  department  statistics  there  could  be  a 
report  of  one  or  more  offenders  arrested  in  this  robbery  but 
only  one  offense.  While  their  reports  also  will  include 
information  on  the  number  of  persons  who  were  robbed,  each 
person  robbed  is  not  reported  as  a separate  offense.  Yet 
if  we  were  to  conduct  a survey,  each  of  the  victims  would 


report  they  were  robbed. 

There  likewise  are  differences  because  of  the  fact  that 
some  kinds  of  offenses  do  not  have  persons  who  are  immediately 
identifiable  as  a victim.  This  may  be  the  case  for  certain 
types  of  offenses  where  the  public  more  generally  is  defined 
as  the  victim.  For  example,  a person  might  be  charged  with 
disorderly  conduct  in  public,  but  no  one  other  than  the  police 
officer  who  makes  the  arrest  would  be  present.  Or,  there  may 
be  offenses  of  a collusive  nature  where  it  would  be  difficult 
to  define  a victim  since  the  alleged  victim  does  not  regard 
himself  as  victimized.  This  would  be  true,  for  example,  of 
an  illegal  sale  of  alcohol.  Though  such  offenses  occur  and 
it  may  be  possible  in  many  cases  to  identify  the  offender,  it 
is  not  even  in  all  cases  possible  to  define  a victim  beyond 
that  of  disturbing  the  public  peace  or  offending  standards  of 
public  decency,  or  beyond  that  of  attributing  a legal  status 
to  a person  that  automatically  defines  the  person  as  legally 
victimized.  In  any  case,  reports  of  such  offenses  will  not 
usually  be  obtained  through  a survey  procedure. 

For  still  other  offenses,  as  when  the  offense  is  against 
property,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  who  is  victimized. 

If  articles  are  stolen  from  the  household,  shall  one  consider 
all  members  as  victimized,  or  only  those  whose  particular 
property  seems  to  be  involved?  Shall  only  the  owner  of  the 
automobile  that  is  stolen  or  all  members  of  his  family  be 
considered  the  victims  of  an  automobile  theft?  For  purposes 
of  the  survey  all  such  offenses  against  property  were  arbi- 
trarily assigned  as  victimizing  all  adult  members  of  the 
household. 

(b)  Offense  data  are  reported  for  place  of  occurrence 
of  the  offense  while  victim  data  are  reported  by  the  residence 
of  the  victim.  Thus  in  any  sample  survey  one  has  offenses 
reported  that  occurred  outside  the  police  district  where  a 
person  resides.  Correlatively , police  data  include  nonresident 


Table  39:  Estimates  of  Gross  Rate  and  Volume  of  Offenses  by  City  and  Police  District  from 
Survey  Victimization  Reports  for  Period  July  1,  1965  through  June  30,  1966. 
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Table  39:  Estimates  of  Gross  Rate  and  Volume  of  Offenses  by  City  and  Police  District  from 
Survey  Victimization  Reports  for  Period  July  1,  1965  through  June  30,  1966. 
(Continued) 
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who  were  victims  of  offenses  in  the  precinct. 

(c)  As  previously  noted,  police  statistics  presumably 
result  from  some  procedures  of  investigation  of  the  bona  fide 
status  of  the  victim  or  complainants  report  about  the  crime, 
or  they  result  from  the  report  of  a police  officer's  who 

viewed  the  crime.  Generally  detective  investigation  forms 
the  basis  of  determining  whether  certain  crimes  represent 
bona  fide  complaints.  Police  departments  attempt  to  eliminate 
false  reports  or  claims  that  a crime  has  occurred.  There  is 
no  similar  way  in  the  survey  procedure  itself  of  determining 
the  bona  fide  nature  of  the  complaint  though  presumably  such 
reports  of  victim  experiences  that  were  or  were  not  reported 
to  the  police  could  be  investigated. 

(d)  Police  statistics  include  offenses  against  non- 
residents, businesses  and  organizations,  and  public  order 
while  a survey  of  residents  will  not  generally  bring  out 

such  offenses.  Sometimes  a person  who  owns  a business  thinks 
of  himself  as  having  been  victimized  in  the  offenses  and  will 
report  it  in  a survey. 

3e.  Rendering  victim  and  offense  data  comparable. 

Given  the  differences  between  survey  and  offense  data 
it  was  necessary  to  render  them  as  comparable  as  possible  to 
effect  comparisons  between  them.  The  calculations  involved 
are  presented  in  Table  39.  Very  briefly,  the  major  steps  in 
rendering  the  data  comparable  were;  (1)  eliminating  all 
respondent  reports  of  victimization  outside  the  neighborhood; 
(2)  adjustment  of  victim  totals  to  take  account  of  offenses 
that  were  attributed  to  the  entire  household  rather  than  to 
the  respondent,  using  a factor  of  the  number  of  persons  18 
years  old  or  over  in  the  household  in  the  entire  sample  since 
a separate  calculation  for  one  precinct  based  on  the  actual 
computation  for  each  household  yielded  almost  no  difference 
in  the  adjusted  rate;  (3)  reduction  of  the  number  of  offenses 
that  might  be  baseless  or  unfounded  by  applying  the  police 
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department  rate  of  unfounding;  (4)  elimination  of  the  offenses 
that  a respondent  says  were  not  reported  to  the  police  so 
that  only  offenses  reported  to  the  police  are  included. 

In  this  procedure,  no  account  was  taken  of  other  factors 
that  might  affect  the  comparability  of  the  statistics,  e.g., 
the  length  of  time  that  the  resident  was  in  the  area  or  of 
offenses  that  may  have  occurred  against  persons  who  moved 
from  the  area  during  the  past  year.  Since  the  rate  of  in- 
and-out-movement  did  not  appear  to  be  unusually  high  for  our 
areas,  this  may  not  seriously  affect  the  statistics.  It 
should  be  apparent  that  any  survey  for  any  area  always  will 
have  difficulty  obtaining  data  on  out-movers,  though  adjust- 
ments could  be  made  for  those  who  moved  into  the  district 
by  length  of  time  in  the  district. 

The  police  data  could  not  be  similarly  adjusted  for  any 
of  the  Boston  or  Chicago  precincts,  though  that  would  have 
been  desirable.  Among  the  sources  of  noncomparability  that 
lie  within  the  police  data  are  these:  (1)  the  inclusion  of 
offenses  where  there  is  no  clear  victim  other  than  the  public 
or  where  there  is  mutual  victimization;  (2)  the  inclusion  of 
offenses  against  business  establishments  and  other  organiza- 
tions; (3)  the  inclusion  of  offenses  against  persons  under 
18  years  of  age.  Failure  to  eliminate  these  offenses  means 
that  the  police  figures  are  higher  than  they  would  be  if 
rendered  comparable  with  those  for  the  survey.  Hence  compari- 
sons result  in  more  conservative  estimates  for  the  sample 
survey. 

4.  Problems  of  interpreting  survey  and  police  data 
comparisons . 

From  the  foregoing  it  should  be  clear  that  there  are 
problems  in  deriving  survey  data  and  in  rendering  them  com- 
parable with  police  data.  These  problems  prevent  precise 
estimates  for  either  set  of  data.  It  is  obvious  that  maximum 
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estimates  of  victims  are  not  obtained  from  the  survey  data 
and  that  a greater  range  of  offenses  are  included  in  the 
police  than  in  the  survey  data  when  victim  data  are  convert- 
ed to  offense  data. 

Recognizing  these  problems,  any  lack  of  comparability 
of  survey  with  police  data  is  such  that  the  survey  data 
underestimate  offenses.  By  not  adjusting  the  police  data 
for  offenses  not  included  in  the  survey  data,  there  likewise 
is  error  on  the  side  of  conservative  estimates  for  the  sur- 
vey data.  Therefore  conclusions  about  differences  between 
data  from  police  statistics  and  those  from  the  survey  are 
based  on  procedures  that  give  the  "benefit  of  doubt"  to  the 

9 

police  statistics.-/ 

Nonetheless,  the  problem  remained  that  when  a higher 
crime  rate  is  observed  using  survey  than  police  data,  one 
cannot  estimate  just  how  much  more  crime  there  is  in  the 
society  than  is  shown  from  police  statistics.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  more  than  our  difference  calcu- 
lations show;  just  how  much  more  remains  unascertained. 

Finally,  it  is  difficult  to  detemine  what  the  differ- 
ences might  be  between  survey  and  police  estimates  were 
police  data  based  on  all  complaints  to  the  police  and  all 
crimes  viewed  by  them  whether  or  not  there  was  a complainant. 
The  survey  procedure  in  the  nature  of  the  case  seems  a poor 
way  to  obtain  information  on  crimes  against  the  public  where 
there  is  no  obvious  citizen  victim.  Police  data  always  will 


9 

-/  A more  detailed  discussion  of  some  of  these  problems  can 
be  found  in  Albert  D.  Biderman,  et . al . , "Salient  Findings 
on  Crime  and  Attitudes  Toward  Law  Enforcement  in  the  District 
of  Columbia",  Preliminary  Technical  Report,  Bureau  of  Social 
Science  Research,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. , May  28,  1966. 
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underestimate  where  the  citizen  is  unwilling  to  mobilize 
the  police  or  the  police  officer  is  motivated  for  some 
reason  not  to  make  an  official  report.  In  any  case,  the 
two  organizational  ways  of  gathering  information  probably 
never  shall  provide  mutually  inclusive  kinds  of  data;  they 
can  only  provide  comparable  estimates  for  offenses  where 
there  are  victims  who  potentially  could  mobilize  the 
police . 

There  is  one  other  problem  that  merits  attention  in 
evaluating  data  on  victimization  obtained  from  a survey  of 
households  or  residents.  It  could  easily  be  assumed  that, 
relative  to  police  data,  reports  from  interviews  would 
include  a substantial  proportion  of  crimes  that  might  be 
considered  as  too  minor  to  report  to  the  police.  This  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case  as  only  11  per  cent  of  all  inci- 
dents reported  could  not  be  considered  criminal  incidents. 

A much  higher  proportion  of  all  calls  for  police  service 
to  any  metropolitan  police  department  is  a noncriminal 
incident. 

Furthermore,  of  the  89  per  cent  that  could  be  classi- 
fied as  criminal  incidents,  47  per  cent  were  classified 
as  Part  I offenses  under  the  UCR  system.  This  does  not 
mean  of  course  that  all  of  the  Part  I offenses  would  be 
considered  felonies  under  the  criminal  codes  of  Illinois 
and  Massachusetts.  Under  the  criminal  codes  of  one  or 
both  of  these  states,  for  example,  the  following  Part  I 
offenses  would  not  be  considered  felonies:  auto  thefts 
not  for  gain  or  for  use  in  the  commission  of  a criminal 
offense;  larceny  under  $100  in  Massachusetts  and  under 
$150  in  Illinois;  and,  in  Massachusetts,  breaking  and 
entering  with  intent  to  commit  a misdemeanor.  Indeed, 
only  35  per  cent  of  all  of  the  offenses  classified  as 
criminal  under  their  statutes.  All  in  all,  however,  it 
would  appear  that  incidents  reported  to  the  interviewers 
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as  crimes  were  more  likely  to  be  serious  criminal  matters  and 
to  less  often  involve  noncriminal  matters  than  is  true  for 
any  major  metropolitan  police  department.  If  anything,  then, 
the  survey  procedure  is  biased  against  securing  the  more 
"trivial"  incident  and  recall  tends  to  take  only  the  more 
"salient",  serious  experiences. 

Taking  only  those  incidents  that  occurred  during  the 
year  for  which  estimates  of  the  rate  of  victimization  are 
made  in  Table  39,  it  can  be  seen  that  elimination  of  incidents 
according  to  the  procedures  described  above  results  in  an 
even  higher  proportion  of  all  incidents  being  classified  as 
Part  I criminal  offenses  (see  Table  40) . Indeed,  48  per  cent 
of  all  the  incidents  were  classified  as  index  crimes  and  over 
one-half  were  Part  I offenses. 

Table  40:  Types  of  Criminal  Incidents  for  Respondents  in 
Four  Police  Precincts. 


Type  of  Incident 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Forcible  rape  and  attempts 

2 

0.7 

Aggravated  assaults  and  attempts 

20 

7.0 

Robbery  armed/with  force 

13 

4.7 

Burglary  and  attempts 

63 

22.2 

Larceny,  $50  and  over 

21 

7.4 

Auto  theft 

17 

6.0 

Larceny,  under  $50 

34 

12.0 

Simple  assault 

10 

3.5 

Sex  offenses 

7 

2.4 

Fraud,  forgery 

13 

4.7 

Threats,  n.e.c. 

16 

5.6 

All  other 

67 

23.8 

^'otal 

283 

100.0 
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While  no  direct  comparison  can  be  made  with  police  data 
for  these  cities,  there  is  a rough  ordering  among  index 
crimes  comparable  to  that  for  the  police  data.  Such  differ- 
ences as  occur  suggest  higher  reporting  of  aggravated  assault 
and  burglary  in  the  survey  as  compared  with  the  police  data. 
This  should  not  be  at  all  surprising  since  such  offenses  on 
the  face  of  it  would  appear  less  likely  to  be  reported  to 
the  police. 

Estimating  Offense  Rates  from  Victim  Information 

There  are  a number  of  ways  that  one  can  characterize 
the  extent  of  victimization  from  crime  for  a population. 

Table  39  provides  a gross  victimization  rate  for  the  popula- 
tion in  the  four  police  districts  studied  in  Boston  and 
Chicago.  The  gross  victimization  rate  is  based  on  the  total 
number  of  crime  incidents  that  all  residents  18  years  of  age 
and  over  reported  occurred  to  them  during  the  period  July  1 , 
1965  through  June  30,  1966. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  gross  victimiza- 
tion rate  both  by  city  and  by  district  within  city.  The 
Boston  precincts  have  considerably  higher  gross  victimiza- 
tion rates  than  do  those  in  Chicago.  Since  the  response 
rates  in  Chicago  were  lower  than  those  in  Boston,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  the  city  difference  is  due  to  differences 
in  response  rates.  The  gross  victimization  rate  varies 
from  a high  of  73  per  100  residents  in  Roxbury,  Boston  to 
a low  of  34  per  100  residents  in  Fillmore,  Chicago. 

The  gross  victimization  rate  is  based  on  all  incidents 
reported,  since  some  residents  are  victimized  more  than  once 
within  a time  period  as  long  as  a year,  the  gross  victimiza- 
tion rate  will  be  greater  than  a net  victimization  rate  for 
households.  The  per  cent  of  households  where  one  or  more 
persons  were  victimized  one  or  more  times  during  the  year 
is  as  follows;  Dorchester,  32  per  cent;  Roxbury,  39  per  cent; 
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Fillmore,  30  per  cent;  Town  Hall,  26  per  cent.  Overall,  33 
per  cent  of  all  households  reported  one  or  more  crime  inci- 
dents for  the  calendar  year.  Comparing  this  net  rate  for 
households  with  the  gross  victimization  rate  in  Table  39, 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  gross  victimization  rate  is  almost 
twice  as  great  as  the  probability  that  a household  will  be 
victimized  one  or  more  times  during  the  year.  For  example, 
while  the  gross  victimization  rate  for  Roxbury,  Boston  was 
73  in  100,  the  likelihood  that  one's  household  will  be  vic- 
timized one  or  more  times  during  the  year  was  considerably 
less  (though  still  high) , 39  in  100. 

Table  39  summarizes  the  calculations  for  a crude  estimate 
of  the  annual  offense  rate  for  the  residents  in  the  precincts 
based  on  their  reports  of  victimization.  Only  those  incidents 
where  the  respondent  was  victimized  within  his  own  neighbor- 
hood are  included  in  the  estimate.  Since  only  about  one-sixth 
of  the  respondents  moved  during  1965  or  1966,  in-  and  out- 
mobility  from  the  precinct  is  neglected  in  making  the  estimates. 
The  estimated  rates  are  based  on  incidents  that  the  respon- 
dents said  occurred  in  their  own  house,  their  own  block,  or 
elsewhere  in  their  own  neighborhood. 

As  a first  step  in  converting  victim  data  to  offense 
data,  all  "single  victim"  were  separated  from  all  "entire 
household"  offenses.  An  offense  such  as  auto  theft  or  break- 
ing and  entering,  for  example,  could  be  reported  by  every 
member  of  a household  rather  than  by  the  respondent  only. 

Any  incident,  therefore,  that  could  be  reported  by  every 
member  of  the  household  was  classified  as  a household  offense. 

By  the  survey  method  such  offenses  have  a chance  of  being 
included  in  the  total  incident  figure  equal  to  the  number  of 
eligible  respondents  in  the  household  when  compared  with  the 
inclusion  of  offenses  where  only  one  person  is  a victim. 

The  number  of  persons  18  years  old  or  over  in  each  precinct 
was  used  to  obtain  an  "offense  equivalent"  for  all  household 
offenses . 
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Similarly,  all  multiple  victim  incidents  are  converted 
to  an  "offense  equivalent"  base.  The  crude  estimates  of 
offenses  however  does  not  take  accoiint  of  the  fact  that 
residents  do  not  report  all  these  incidents  to  the  police. 
While  there  is  some  variation  in  the  proportion  respondents 
claim  they  reported  to  the  police  by  precinct,  only  about 
36  per  cent  of  the  incidents  were  said  to  have  been  reported 
to  the  police.  This  suggests  that  a very  substantial  amount 
of  crime  in  these  precincts  goes  unreported  to  the  police. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  as  reported  to  the 
police,  are  on  the  side  of  underestimation.  Hence  the  pro- 
portion actually  reported  probably  is  higher. 

Comparison  of  Police  Statistics  and  Survey  Estimates 

To  compare  the  crude  estimates  of  offenses  from  the 
survey  with  those  for  police  precincts,  it  is  necessary  to 
render  the  police  data  comparable  with  those  from  the  survey. 
Police  statistics  include  incidents  that  are  not  reported 
on  the  survey.  Among  the  major  kinds  of  such  offenses  are 
those  related  to  offenses  against  organizations  or  establish- 
ments such  as  nonresidential  burglaries,  against  public  order, 
and  those  where  persons  are  self-  or  mutual-victims.  In 
addition,  police  statistics  include  crimes  against  non- 
residents and  against  persons  under  18  years  of  age. 

Unfortunately  no  data  were  available  on  crime  against 
non-residents  in  these  precincts  nor  against  persons  under 
18  years  of  age  so  that  the  police  statistics  could  not  be 
adjusted  for  these  factors.  In  Table  41,  adjustments  were 
made  for  nonresidential  burglaries  and  for  the  crimes  in- 
volving self-  or  mutual-victimization  or  against  public  order 
such  as  gambling,  liquor  law  violations,  vagrancy,  stolen 
property,  and  drug  law  violations. 


Table  41:  Volume  of  Offenses  Known  to  the  Police  and  Gross  Rates  for  Index  and  Non- 
Index  Crimes  in  Police  Districts  of  Boston  and  Chicago,  1965. 
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-'^All  non-residential  burglaries  were  subtracted  from  Index  offenses  based  on  percent' 
ages  of  all  burglaries  in  Boston  that  are  non-residential  burglaries  and 
actual  figures  for  precincts  in  Chicago;  the  proportion  of  offenses  in  the 
city  that  were  against  public  order  and  of  self-  or  mutual-victimization 
was  used  to  eliminate  these  offenses  from  the  non-index  crimes. 
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When  comparison  is  made  between  the  gross  offense  rate 
in  Table  39  and  the  offense  rate  for  offenses  known  to  the 
police,  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  rates  such 
that  there  are  much  higher  rates  for  the  survey  data.  Much 
of  this  difference,  however,  seems  to  be  accounted  for  the 
failure  of  citizens  to  mobilize  the  police  as  the  data  in 
Table  39  show.  Nonetheless,  comparing  the  estimates  for 
reported  index  offenses  (line  30  in  Table  39)  with  those 
derived  from  police  statistics  in  Table  41,  it  can  be  seen 
that  except  for  the  Fillmore  district  in  Chicago,  the  rates 
from  the  survey  are  higher.  Indeed,  for  Dorchester,  Boston, 
they  are  three  times  greater  and  for  Roxbury,  Boston, 

and  Town  Hall,  Chicago,  roughly  twice  as  great.  Only  for 
Fillmore;  Chicago  are  the  survey  estimates  below  that  for 
the  police  statistics  and  much  of  this  may  be  an  artifact 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  survey  in  that  area  was 
conducted. 

All  in  all  it  seems  clear  that  the  survey  procedure 
results  in  the  detection  of  a large  volume  of  unreported 
crime.  Even  the  crude  comparisons  in  Table  39  and  41, 
however,  suggest  that  the  rate  of  reported  index  offenses 
is  greater  than  that  shown  in  police  statistics. 

Though  as  indicated  earlier,  incidents  were  initially 
screened  to  eliminate  possible  false  or  baseless  reports, 
an  additional  correction  was  introduced  in  Table  39  to  ap- 
proximate an  unfounding  procedure.  Though  data  on  rates 
of  unfounding  for  complaints  originating  in  these  police 
districts  were  not  available  from  the  police  departments , 
an  overall  unfounding  rate  of  4.4  per  cent  was  applied  to 
the  incidents  to  approximate  a departmental  unfounding  rate. 

With  these  adjustments,  "offense  equivalents"  are  given 
in  line  13  of  Table  39  and  a gross  offense  rate  provided  in 
line  14.  Multiplying  these  rates  by  the  estimated  number  of 
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persons  18  years  of  age  and  over  in  these  precincts,  a crude 
estimate  of  the  number  of  offenses  that  would  obtain  in  these 
precincts  during  a year  is  obtained.  Comparing  these  crude 
estimates  with  the  number  of  offenses  reported  in  the  police 
statistics  (see  Table  41) , it  can  be  seen  that  in  all  cases 
the  estimated  number  exceeds  the  number  actually  reported. 

The  differences  are  particularly  striking  for  all  but  the 
Fillmore  district  in  Chicago.  The  gross  estimate  of  offenses 
is  more  than  five  times  as  great  as  police  statistics  show 
in  Dorchester,  Boston,  more  than  three  times  as  great  in 
Town  Hall,  Chicago,  and  twice  as  great  for  Roxbury,  Boston. 
Perhaps  a main  reason  why  the  estimate  is  not  substantially 
different  from  the  reported  police  figure  for  Fillmore, 
Chicago,  is  that  the  Fillmore  district  was  the  scene  of  riots 
not  long  after  interviewing  began  and  the  interviewers  re- 
ported greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  following 
the  riots.  There  is  evidence  in  the  interviews  that  this 
is  the  case. 

Crime  Statistics  on  Arrest 

Earlier,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact  that  statistics 
on  crimes  against  the  persons  vary  considerably  by  race  and 
sex  of  the  person  and  probably  also  by  age.  This  was  demon- 
strated for  major  crimes  against  the  person  so  far  as  the 
probabilities  of  victimization  by  race  and  sex  are  concerned. 
Homicide  data  from  other  studies  also  show  varying  probabili- 
ties by  age  as  well  as  by  race  and  sex  of  victims  as  well  as 
offenders . 

It  should  likewise  be  clear  that  rates  of  arrest  by  race, 
sex,  and  age  of  offender  clearly  would  aid  our  understanding 
of  offense  patterns.  Table  42  was  prepared  from  data  for 
Seattle,  Washington  and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  to  illustrate 
the  considerable  variation  in  arrest  rates  by  race,  age, 
and  sex  of  offenders  for  selected  criminal  offenses.  Quite 
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clearly  there  is  considerable  variation  by  each  of  these 
factors.  Thus  on  the  whole  in  both  of  these  cities  offenses 
were  more  likely  to  be  commited  by  Negroes  than  whites,  by 
men  than  women,  and  by  younger  than  by  older  persons.  Yet 
as  detailed  examination  of  Table  42  shows,  there  is  consider- 
able variation  in  race-sex-age  rates  by  type  of  offense. 

A few  illustrations  from  Table  42  may  serve  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  these  data  for  an  understanding  of  offender 
patterns  in  these  cities,  at  least  insofar  as  they  can  be  de- 
termined from  statistics  on  arrest.  Auto  theft  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  an  offense  that  is  predominately  concentrated 
in  the  young  age  groups,  being  highest  for  persons  15  to  19 
years  of  age.  Indeed  for  Seattle,  Washington,  while  the  rate 
for  all  Negro  males  is  only  41.5  per  10,000  males,  it  is  507 
per  10,000  for  Negro  males  age  15  to  19.  Or,  while  it  is 
only  12.8  for  white  males,  it  is  148.9  for  white  males  aged 
15  to  19.  Quite  clearly  too,  the  only  white  women  involved 
were  in  the  15  to  19  year  age  group  in  both  cities  and  the 
same  was  true  for  Negro  women  in  Seattle,  though  not  New 
Orleans . 

^^ssaults,  both  aggravated  and  simple,  present  a somewhat 
different  pattern.  Although  rates  of  assault  are  high  for 
young  age  groups,  all  age  groups  up  to  age  45  have  rates 
above  the  average  for  all  ages  for  both  men  and  women. 

Differences  in  the  way  that  jurisdictions  prefer  charge 
for  minor  offenses  likewise  become  apparent  in  these  data. 

It  is  clear  that  in  New  Orleans  disorderly  conduct  is  the 
more  likely  charge  than  drunkenness,  while  in  Seattle  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  The  rates  of  drunkenness  nonetheless 
are  highest  in  the  age  groups  40-55  for  white  men  and  women 
in  both  cities;  the  pattern  is  less  clear  for  Negro  drunk 
arrests,  though  above  average  rates  are  found  for  these  age 
groups  in  both  cities. 


Table  42:  Arrest  Rates  Per  10,000  Population—  for  Selected  Part  I and  Part 
Charged  on  Arrest,  by  Race,  Sex*  and  Age  of  Offender:  New  Orleans 
and  Seattle,  Washington,  1965.—^ 
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Particularly  striking,  too,  is  the  fact  that  arrest  rates 
for  race-sex-age  groups  are  generally  higher  in  Seattle  than 
in  New  Orleans  (except  for  arrests  for  prostitution  and  com- 
mercialized vice  for  whites  in  New  Orleans).  This,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  scale  of  such  operations  probably  is  greater 
in  New  Orleans  than  Seattle. 

Arrest  rates,  like  most  crime  statistics,  fail  to  separate 
arrests  of  transients  from  those  of  residents  and  the  statis- 
tics for  any  given  year  are  for  arrests  rather  than  for  per- 
sons under  arrest  one  or  more  times.  Hence  arrest  rates  for 
jurisdictions  may  vary  considerably  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  transiency  of  the  population  in  an  area  and  police  and 
court  procedures  that  may  affect  repeated  arrest.  Some  indi- 
cation of  the  kind  of  transiency  in  an  area  may  be  obtained 
from  the  police  statistics  themselves,  assuming  that  vagrancy 
arrests  to  a degree  reflect  transiency  in  an  area.  The  very 
substantial  vagrancy  arrests  in  New  Orleans  for  both  whites 
and  Negroes  as  contrasted  with  Seattle,  fit  common-sense  ideas 
that  transiency  is  greater  for  New  Orleans. 

Despite  the  fact  that  arrests  of  transients  and  repeated 
arrests  are  reflected  in  the  police  statistics,  it  nonethe- 
less is  surprising  that  the  young  Negro  male  in  both  New 
Orleans  and  Seattle  has  such  a high  probability  of  arrest. 
Indeed,  in  New  Orleans  the  rate  for  Negro  males  aged  20  to 
24  was  5,847  per  10,000,  a rate  more  than  16  times  that  for 
Negro  females  in  this  age  group  and  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  times  that  for  white  males  in  this  age  group.  Further- 
more, the  rate  for  Negro  males  age  20-24  is  more  than  seven 
times  that  in  the  upper  age  groups  for  Negro  males. 

Conclusion 

Current  systems  of  crime  reporting  contain  some  miscon- 
ceptions about  simple  rates  such  as  a crude  crime  rate. 

Some  of  these  misconceptions  are  discussed  in  this  report 
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and  proposals  made  for  more  specific  measures  of  crime.  Par- 
ticularly attention  is  focused  on  the  need  to  identify  the 
exposed  population  for  which  crime  rates  are  calculated,  the 
desirability  of  obtaining  specific  rates  for  both  victims  and 
offenders,  and  the  need  for  developing  statistical  programs 
that  provide  information  for  the  calculation  of  such  rates. 
Examples  of  the  kind  of  statistics  that  it  is  believed  will 
be  more  useful,  given  current  aims  in  public  information 
about  crime  and  the  formation  of  public  policy  and  organiza- 
tional strategies  to  deal  with  crime,  are  given  by  way  of 
illustration  of  what  could  be  done. 
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In  many  major  metropolitan  centers  today,  if  not  in  the 
country  as  a whole,  problems  of  crime  and  law  enforcement 
command  the  attention  of  the  public.  For  many  inhabitants, 
particularly  within  the  inner  core  of  our  cities,  crime  ranks 
first  among  the  problems  they  regard  as  confronting  our 
society. 

A major  objective  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  how 
citizens  are  affected  by  the  crime  problem  as  they  define  and 
experience  it.  This  report  deals  primarily  with  the  effects 
of  crime  on  the  lives  of  citizens  and  their  organizations, 
their  attitudes  toward  law  enforcement  and  the  judicial  system, 
and  the  nature  of  public  information  about  these  matters. 

Two  major  surveys  were  conducted.  One  survey  of  businesses 
and  other  organizations  was  designed  to  investigate  the  crime 
problems  of  managers  and  owners  of  businesses  or  other  organi- 
zations in  high  crime  rate  areas  of  three  cities.  The  other 
survey  was  designed  to  obtain  information  on  how  crime  affects 
the  lives  and  impressions  of  a cross-section  of  adult  citizens 
in  these  same  communities. 

The  survey  of  businesses  and  other  organizations  was 
undertaken  in  two  police  districts  of  Boston,  two  in  Chicago, 
and  four  in  Washington,  D.  C.  At  least  one  white  and  one  Negro 
police  precinct  with  a high  crime  rate  was  selected  in  each 
city.— The  universe  of  organizations  in  each  precinct  con- 
sisted of  all  businesses  and  organizations  located  there  with 
the  exception  of  private  professional  offices  and  public  or 
quasi-public  organizations  such  as  schools,  utilities,  parks 
and  other  recreation  facilities,  most  medical  facilities,  and 
public  transportation.  In  addition  to  all  private  business 
organizations,  the  universe  includes  all  industrial  establish- 
ments, churches  and  synagogues,  and  special  purpose  buildings 
located  in  the  area.' 


1.  For  a description  of  these  precincts,  see  Section  I 
of  this  volume.  Measurement  of  the  Nature  and  Amount  of  Crime. 
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For  Boston  and  Chicago,  the  police  department  inventory 
of  all  nonresidential  premises  in  the  area  was  used  as  the 
universe  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn.  The  Real  Property 
Inventory  of  Washington,  D.  C.  was  used  to  define  the  universe 
for  the  District  precincts.  The  sampling  fraction  varied  con- 
siderably among  the  precincts  both  as  a function  of  their 
territorial  size  and  of  the  concentration  of  organizations  in 
the  area. 

The  number  of  business  and  organizations  secured  for  each 
sample  together  with  the  response  rate  is  given  below: 


City 

and  Precinct 

Number  in 
Sample 

Response 

Rate 

Boston: 

Dorchester 

98 

86.7 

Roxbury 

96 

82.1 

Chicago: 

Town  Hall 

104 

80.6 

Fillmore 

100 

80.6 

Washington,  D. 

C.:  6th  Precinct 

111 

82.8 

10th  Precinct 

96 

89.7 

13th  Precinct 

96 

88.1 

14th  Precinct 

99 

93.4 

Total 

800 

85.2 

The  sampling  frame  for  the  cross-section  of  the  adult 
population  differed  for  Boston  and  Chicago.  The  voting  census 
of  the  Boston  population  prepared  annually  by  the  Boston  Police 
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Department  comprised  the  sampling  frame  for  that  city.  An  area 
probability  sample  was  drawn  for  the  Chicago  precincts. 

The  universe  consisted  of  the  adult  population  in  each 
police  precinct.  Any  household  member  18  years  of  age  or 
older  was  considered  an  eligible  respondent.  Only  one  respon- 
dent was  selected  in  each  dwelling  unit.  Although  all  dwellings 
within  a precinct  had  equal  probability  of  selection,  members 
of  the  adult  population  had  unequal  changes  of  selection 
because  the  probability  of  selection  varied  with  the  number  of 
adult  members  of  the  household.  A sample  was  drawn  for  each 
precinct  to  yield  approximately  200  interviews  for  that  precinct. 
For  a variety  of  reasons  the  response  rate  was  lower  in  Chicago 
than  Boston.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  refusal 
rates  were  greater  in  the  upper  income,  high  rise  apartment 
areas  of  Chicago's  Town  Hall  District.  Actually  183  completed 
interviews  were  obtained  for  the  Boston,  Dorchester  area  and 
170  for  its  Roxbury  area.  There  were  168  completed  interviews 
for  Chicago's  Fillmore  area  but  only  154  for  the  Town  Hall  area. 
Overall  the  completion  rate  was  just  under  70  per  cent. 

Interviews  were  completed  by  the  field  staff  of  the  Survey 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  main  field 
work  was  completed  between  July  and  October,  1966. 

The  report  is  divided  into  two  main  sections.  The  first 
main  section  presents  information  on  the  evaluations  and  images 
of  owners  and  managers  of  businesses  and  organizations  toward 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  officers.  The  second  main  section 
presents  information  on  how  crime  affects  the  lives  of  resi- 
dents in  high  crime  rate  areas  and  their  perceptions  of  the 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems. 

Although  the  results  are  presented  for  police  districts,  the 
respondents  in  Dorchester,  Boston  and  Town  Hall,  Chicago  are 
white  respondents  while  those  in  Roxbury,  Boston  and  Fillmore, 
Chicago  are  Negro.  Education  and  income  were  controlled  in 
comparisons,  though  not  generally  included  in  the  tables. 
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Evaluations  and  Images  of  Owners  and  Managers  of 

Businesses  and  Organizations  Toward  the  Police 

and  Police  Service 


Much  of  the  discussion  that  revolves  around  "police- 
community  relations"  neglects  the  relation  of  the  relatively 
isolated  citizen  or  group  to  the  police.  The  interest  rather 
focuses  on  police-minority  group  relations.  Special  emphasis 
usually  is  placed  upon  the  establishment  of  channels  of  com- 
munication between  those  who  would  complain  and  those  who 
would  explain. 

Some  models  of  police-community  relations  focus  upon 
the  patrolman  on  the  beat  in  the  neighborhood  setting.  The 
implicit  model,  more  often  than  not,  derives  from  the  anachron 
istic  image  of  the  foot  patrolman  on  the  beat  rather  than 
from  the  bureaucratized  and  perhaps  relatively  impersonal 
motorized  patrol  system.  In  any  case,  whether  the  concern  is 
with  the  adaption  of  urban  policing  to  the  rise  of  civil 
rights  organizations  and  self-conscious  minorities  or  with 
the  officer  walking  his  beat,  a good  part  of  routine  police- 
citizen  situations  go  unnoticed. 

Not  only  is  there  little  interest  in  the  average  citizen- 
who  may  well  live  eight  stories  above  the  nearest  patrol  car — 
but  there  is  surprisingly  little  consideration  of  police  re- 
lations with  businesses  and  other  orgcuiizations . Indeed,  it 
is  of  some  relevance  that  the  growth  of  large-scale  industry 
and  business  has  brought  with  it  a growth  of  private  police 
systems  in  the  United  States.  Whatever  the  historical  bases 
for  this  dual  growth  may  have  been,  a significant  portion  of 
the  private  sector  is  not  in  practice  the  responsibility  of 
public  police  forces. 

Still,  however,  the  great  majority  of  businesses  and 
organizations  remain  dependent  upon  city  police  departments. 

In  some  urban  areas  over  half  of  the  businesses  and  organiza- 
tions are  without  theft  insurance,  and  a large  proportion  can 
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afford  only  minimal  protective  measures  such  as  burglar  alarms, 
reinforced  locks  or  armored  car  service.  For  such  businesses 
as  these  the  cost  of  crime  losses  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  bankruptcy.  For  such  businesses,  further, 
the  police  are  understandably  one  of  the  more  salient  and 
significant  units  in  the  social  environment. 

The  business  or  organization  located  in  a high  crime  rate 
area,  because  of  the  fact  of  crime  alone-not  to  mention  the 
greater  likelihood  that  it  will  be  without  theft  insurance  or 
adequate  protective  measures  against  crime — is  particularly 
vulnerable  to  crime,  and  hence,  more  dependent  upon  the 
police  than  a business  or  organization  in  a relatively  lower 
crime  rate  area.  An  important  question  arises  then  as  to 
whether  differences  exist  between  the  policing  and  the  re- 
lations between  the  police  and  businessmen  in  high  crime 
rate  areas  as  compared  with  lower  crime  rate  areas . Some  of 
the  attitudes,  experiences,  and  expectations  with  regard  to 
the  police  of  proprietors  and  managers  of  businesses  and 
organizations  in  eight  police  districts  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
and  Washington,  D.C.  provide  some  answer  to  this  question. 

Evaluations  of  the  Police 


The  managers  and  proprietors  were  asked  to  evaluate  the 
kind  of  job  the  police  do  in  their  areas.  Three  choices 
were  given:  "very  good",  "fairly  good",  and  "not  too  good". 
Before  the  data  are  presented,  however,  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  these  evaluations  of  the  police  arise  from 
a perhaps  quite  limited  perspective — that  of  the  manager  or 
owner  of  a business  or  organization.  One  can  only  speculate 
at  this  point  as  to  the  bases  for  these  evaluations.  Police 
officers  probably  are  quite  correct  in  thinking  that  some 
citizens  simply  are  "cop  haters"  while  others  are  "cop 
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lovers".  Prejudice  in  one  direction  or  the  other  can  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  as  much  in  attitudes  toward  the  police  as 
in  those  held  toward  any  other  controversial  group  in  society. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely  that  most  attitudes  lie  some- 
where between  the  extremes.  It  remains  difficult  to  draw 
inferences  about  the  determinants  of  any  attitudes;  rather, 
the  safer  course  is  to  seek  out  associations  or  correlations 
between  particular  attitudes  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
persons  holding  them.  In  this  report  associations  between 
attitudes  and  expectations  toward  the  police  and  the  city 
and  intra-city  locale  of  the  persons  holding  them  are  con- 
sidered. It  cannot  be  shown,  however,  that  any  associations 
are  necessarily  of  a causal  nature.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  make  a causal  analysis  of  attitude  formation.  The  analysis 
undertaken  in  this  report  does  not  permit  causal  inference. 

In  the  aggregate  the  great  majority — 80  per  cent — of 
managers  and  proprietors  think  that  the  police  are  doing 
either  a "very  good"  or  a "fairly  good"  job.  (See  Table  1) 

Of  these  a little  over  half  think  that  the  job  being  done  is 
"very  good".  Only  12  per  cent  say  the  job  is  "not  too  good". 
Taking  all  of  the  cities  together,  then,  there  seems  to  be 
general  satisfaction  with  police  services.  Among  the  cities 
there  is  one  noticeable  difference:  Boston  managers  and 
owners  clearly  are  less  favorable  in  their  evaluations  of 
the  police  than  are  the  managers  and  owners  in  Chicago  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  differences  across  precincts  are  most  clear  if  the 
proportions  of  managers  and  owners  saying  "not  too  good"  are 
examined.  With  one  exception  the  managers  and  owners  in  the 
higher  crime  rate  areas  have  less  favorable  opinions  about 
police  efficiency  than  do  those  in  the  lower  crime  rate 
areas.  Precinct  14  in  Washington,  D.C. , is  the  exception. 

But  Roxbury  owners  and  managers  are  less  satisfied  with  the 
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Table  1:  Per  Cent  of  Businesses  and  Organizations  Classified 
by  Opinions  Owners /Managers  Have  of  the  Kind  of  Job 
the  Police  Are  Doing  in  Their  Areas  for  Eight  Police 
Districts  in  Three  Cities. 


City  and  Police 
District 

Opinion  of  the  Kind  of  Job  the 
Police  Are  Doing  in  Their  Area 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Very 

Good 

Fairly 

Good 

Not  Too 
Good 

Doesn' t 
Know 

All  Disricts 

43 

37 

12 

7 

99 

Boston, 

Dorchester 

32 

47 

14 

7 

100 

Boston,  Roxbury 

30 

38 

23 

9 

100 

Chicago,  Town 

Hall 

51 

34 

2 

13 

100 

Chicago, 

Fillmore 

45 

36 

14 

5 

100 

D.C.,  #6 

55 

31 

7 

6 

99 

D.C.,  #10 

41 

43 

13 

3 

100 

D.C.,  #13 

47 

34 

14 

4 

99 

D.C.,  #14 

42 

37 

16 

4 

99 

police  than  those  in  Dorchester,  and  the  same  holds  true  of 
Fillmore  as  against  Town  Hall  owners  and  managers.  The 
same  difference  is  evident  when  Districts  10  and  13  are 
compared  with  District  6 in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  respondents  also  were  asked  whether  or  not  they 
thought  the  police  were  not  doing  a good  job  in  some  respects, 
apart  from  their  overall  evaluation  of  them.  Again,  the 
owners  and  managers  in  high  crime  rate  areas  are  more  negative- 
ly critical  of  the  police  than  we  find  in  the  other  districts. 
(See  Table  2)  In  every  precinct,  however,  more  than  a majority 
apparently  have  no  criticisms  of  the  police.  In  Town  Hall, 
the  lower  crime  rate  area  of  Chicago,  only  13  per  cent  of 
the  managers  and  owners  think  that  police  work  is  not  as 
good  as  it  should  be. 
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Table  2;  Per  Cent  of  Owners/Managers  Who  Think  the  Police  in 
Some  Respects  Are  Not  Doing  A Good  Job  for  Eight 
Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities. 


City  and  Police 
District 

In  Some  Respects  the  Police 
Are  Not  Doing  A Good  Job 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Agrees 

Disagrees 

Doesn ' t 
Know 

All  Districts 

32 

64 

4 

100 

Boston,  Dorchester 

38 

58 

4 

100 

Boston,  Roxbury 

41 

54 

5 

100 

Chicago,  Town  Hall 

13 

81 

6 

100 

Chicago,  Fillmore 

33 

65 

2 

100 

D.C.,  #6 

28 

68 

4 

100 

D.C.,  #10 

33 

63 

5 

101 

D.C.,  #13 

39 

60 

1 

100 

D.C.,  #14 

37 

61 

2 

100 

The  respondents  who  expressed  the  belief  that  police  work 
is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be  were  asked  to  suggest  means  by 
which  policing  could  be  improved.  Taking  the  owners  and 
managers  from  all  three  cities  together  the  two  most  common 
suggestions  were  1.)  increase  police  manpower  and  2.)  increase 

patrol  work.  (See  Table  3)  Twenty-eight  per  cent  suggested 
the  former;  26  per  cent  the  latter.  Only  7 per  cent  were  of 
the  opinion  that  better  quality  police  are  needed.  Quite  a 
large  proportion  of  the  responses  fall  into  the  "other"  cate- 
gory, a catch-all  category.  Some  owners  and  managers  suggest 
increasing  the  use  of  dogs,  on-the-scene  investigation,  en- 
forcement of  curfew,  human  relations  workshops,  integration 
of  the  police  department,  and  so  on.  It  is  interesting  that 
some  managers  and  owners  seemingly  echo  police  attitudes. 

In  the  "other"  category  we  find  complaints,  for  example,  that 
policemen  have  too  much  paperwork  to  do,  a common  source  of 


Table  3:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Opinions  Held  by  Owners /Managers  on  How  the  Police 
Could  be  Improved  for  Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  (Includes  Only 
Owners/Managers  With  Opinions) . 
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discontent  for  police  officers.  Other  respondents  mentioned 
that  the  courts  interfere  with  police  efficiency  or  effect- 
iveness, and  still  others  criticize  the  public  in  general. 
Finally,  some  owners  and  managers — about  6 per  cent — agree 
with  those  officers  who  think  the  police  should  be  given 
more  authority.  That  so  many  owners  and  managers  express 
attitudes  that  essentially  do  not  "blame"  individual  officers 
for  the  failures  of  policing  indicates  that  these  people 
extend  a good  deal  of  sympathy  and  "backing"  to  the  police. 
The  differences  among  cities  and  precincts  are  not  signifi- 
cant or  consistent  on  this  dimension. 

Experieces  With  the  Police 


Since  the  introduction  of  motorized  patrol  a recurring 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  consequences  for  police- 
citizen  relations  of  the  relative  -elimination  of  foot 
patrol  work.  It  generally  is  assumed  that  police-citizen 
relations  have  become  more  impersonal.  Though  there  are 
of  course  no  data  on  police-citizen  relations  before  motor- 
ized patrol  was  instituted — so  an  historical  comparison  is 
impossible — cities  differ  according  to  how  much  they  continue 
to  use  foot  patrolmen,  so  comparisons  between  cities  never- 
theless are  possible. 

One  index  of  the  nature  of  police-citizen  relations  as 
far  as  their  degree  of  impersonality  is  concerned  is  the 
proportion  of  citizens  who  know  a policeman  well  enough  to 
talk  with  him.  Of  all  the  managers  and  owners  interviewed, 

61  per  cent  know  at  least  one  police  officer  well  enough  to 

carry  on  a conversation  with  him.  (See  Table  4)  There  is 
far  more  foot  patrol  work  in  Washington,  D.C.,  than  in 
either  Boston  or  Chicago,  but,  with  one  exception,  the 
Washington  owners  and  managers  are  not  significantly  more 
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Table  4:  Per  Cent  of  Businesses  and  Organizations  Classified 
by  Whether  or  Not  Owners/Managers  Know  Any  Police- 
men Well  Enough  to  Talk  With  Them  for  Eight  Police 
Districts  in  Three  Cities. 


City  and  Police 
District 

Knows  Policemen  Well  Enough 
To  Talk  With  Them 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Knows  At 
Least  One 

Does  Not 

Know  Any 

All  Districts 

61 

39 

100 

Boston,  Dorchester 

68 

32 

100 

Boston,  Roxbury 

63 

37 

100 

Chicago,  Town  Hall 

40 

60 

100 

Chicago,  Fillmore 

60 

40 

100 

D.C.,  #6 

67 

33 

100 

D.C.,  #10 

60 

40 

100 

D.C.,  #13 

77 

23 

100 

D.C.,  #14 

62 

38 

100 

likely  to  be  acquainted  with  police  officers.  The  exception 
is  Precinct  13,  where  77  per  cent  of  the  owners  and  managers 
know  officers  well  enough  to  talk  with  them,  a proportion 
higher  than  those  found  in  any  other  precinct  of  the  three 
cities.  Precinct  13  is  the  highest  crime  rate  area  of  the 
four  selected  in  Washington. 

The  smallest  proportion,  40  per  cent,  is  found  in  Chicago's 
Town  Hall,  a relatively  low  crime  rate  area.  However,  the 
proportions  in  general  are  not  consistently  related  to  the 
crime  rates  of  the  precincts.  The  proportion  knowing  police- 
men is  a little  higher  in  Boston's  Dorchester  than  in  Roxbury , 
for  example.  Of  course,  the  degree  to  which  owners  and 
managers  are  acquainted  with  some  police  officers  may  be 
related  to  their  experiences  with  crime,  either  as  victims 
or  complainants.  Nonetheless,  other  data  below  suggest  that 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  at  the  initiative  of  the  officer — he 
gets  to  know  the  businessman — rather  than  at  the  "initiative" 
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of  the  businessman. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  question  of  how  often 
managers  and  owners  talk  with  the  officers  with  whom  they  are 
acquainted.  In  this  regard  there  are  fairly  small  but  con- 
sistent differences  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  crime 
rate  areas.  (See  Table  5)  The  differences  are  most  visible 
when  the  categories  are  collapsed  into  two,  those  who  talk 
with  officers  at  least  every  day  and  those  who  talk  with 
officers  less  frequently  than  every  day.  It  then  becomes 
apparent  that  managers  and  proprietors  in  high  crime  areas 
talk  with  their  police  acquaintances  more  often  than  do 

those  in  relatively  lower  crime  areas.  Nevertheless,  in 
nearly  every  case — Precinct  10  being  the  one  exception — the 
modal  frequency  is  less  than  once  a week.  Overall,  30  per 
cent  of  the  owners  and  managers  who  have  police  acquaintances 


Table  5:  Per  Cent  of  Businesses  and  Organizations  Classified 
by  How  Often  Owners/Managers  Talk  With  Police 
Officers  for  Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities 
(Includes  Only  Owners/Managers  Who  Know  Policemen 
Well  Enough  to  Talk  With  Them) . 


City  and  Police 

Frequency  With  Which  They  Talk 

With  Policemen 

Total 

District 

Several 
Times 
Per  Day 

Every 

Day 

Several 

Times 

Per  Week 

Less  Than 
Once  A Week, 
Rarely,  Never 

Per 

Cent 

All  Districts 

9 

21 

30 

40 

100 

Boston , 

Dorchester 

3 

24 

31 

42 

100 

Boston,  Roxbury 

7 

16 

38 

40 

101 

Chicago,  Town 

Hall 

12 

12 

22 

54 

100 

Chicago , 

Fillmore 

11 

23 

29 

38 

101 

D.C.,  #6 

14 

20 

27 

39 

100 

D.C.,  #10 

12 

25 

35 

27 

99 

D.C.,  #13 

4 

31 

24 

40 

99 

D.C.,  #14 

7 

20 

28 

45 

100 
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talk  with  them  at  least  every  day.  This  is  probably  a higher 
proportion  than  critics  of  motorized  patrol  work  might  expect. 
Furthermore,  the  differences  between  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
foot  patrol  still  .is  used  quite  heavily,  and  the  other 
cities  are  not  significant.  That  is,  where  police  officers 
still  "walk  a beat"  a good  deal,  the  owners  and  managers  of 
businesses  and  organizations  do  not  talk  with  policemen 
significantly  more  frequently  than  do  owners  and  managers 

in  cities  where  foot  patrol  is  nearly  nonexistent. 

Those  who  favor  a return  to  foot  patrol  often  mourn  the 
loss  of  informed,  person-to-person  interaction  between  the 
police  and  citizens.  They  argue  that  in  the  days  of  foot 
patrol  citizens  could  relate  to  policemen,  and  vice  versa, 
in  a less  "official"  way;  they  could  "know"  one  another,  and 
policemen  were  therefore  more  a part  of  the  community  and  more 
efficient  in  their  duties.  The  point  is  that  foot  patrol 
allows  citizens  and  officers  to  "visit"  one  another,  to 
initiate  and  to  maintain  close  ties . 

There  are  data  pertaining  to  how  owners  and  managers  be- 
come acquianted  with  police  officers.  If  the  advocates  of 
foot  patrol  are  correct  there  is  reason  to  expect  police- 
citizen  acquaintanceships  to  arise  more  informally  or  cas- 
ually in  Washington,  D.C.,  than  they  do ' in  Boston  or  Chicago. 
The  evidence  supports  this  expectation  to  some  extent.  It 
is  not  that  Washington  owners  and  managers  become  acquainted 
with  officers  in  purely  informal  encounters,  however;  it  is 
more  in  the  course  of  quasi-official  visits  by  officers  that 
they  get  to  know  one  another.  These  contacts  are  initiated 
by  the  officers,  but  they  do  not  involve  investigations  or 
complaints;  rather  they  are  merely  "checks"  to  see  if  every- 
thing is  O.K.,  to  see  if  there  has  been  any  trouble  lately, 
and  so  on.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  kind  of  introduction  for 
officers  in  Boston  and  Chicago,  but  it  is  more  common  in 
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Washington,  D.C.,  and  it  may  be  related  to  the  greater  use 
of  foot  patrol  in  that  city. 

With  the  exception  of  Precinct  13,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
owners  and  managers  are  slightly  more  likely  to  get  acquainted 
with  officers  in  purely  infomal  encounters.  In  Boston  and 
Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  these  acquaintanceships  are  more 
apt  to  arise  as  a result  of  contacts  with  officers  who  are 
passing  by  the  business  or  organization  in  the  course  of 
handling  other  matters  or  as  a result  of  the  officers  stop- 
ping by  the  business  as  customers.  Looking  at  all  of  the 
cities  combined  it  is  clear  that  acquaintanceships  are  quite 

unlikely  to  grow  out  of  official  police  visits  during  in- 

vestigations or  the  handling  of  complaints.  Also  it  is  clear 
that  owners  and  managers  very  rarely  initiate  contacts  with 

police  officers  wholly  out  of  a general  felt  insecurity  or 
need.  Rather,  the  relationships  arise  either  as  a result  of 
routine  police  checks,  or  they  are  more  desultory  and  casual 
in  their  origin.  It  may  be  that  there  would  be  more  of  these 
relationships  if  police  officers  were  to  take  even  more 
initiative  themselves,  rather  than  leaving  so  much  to  chance. 
It  seems  indisputable  that  this  would  be  neither  a waste  of 
police  time  nor  unimportant  from  the  point  of  view  of  police- 
public  relations.  (See  Table  6) 

Moreover,  good  relations  with  members  of  the  public  can 
benefit  the  police  in  every  concrete  ways.  One  way  comes  with 
whatever  easier  access  to  information  they  may  achieve.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  police  officers  are  more  likely 
to  meet  with  success  when  they  seek  information  if  they  are 
on  "good  terms"  with  their  potential  inf oinnants . About  one- 
third  of  the  managers  and  owners  in  all  three  cities  help 

the  police  by  providing  them  with  information.  (See  Table  7) 
This  proportion  does  not  take  into  account  the  large  niamber 
of  owners  and  managers  who  never  are  asked  for  information, 
however.  Still,  the  proportion  seems  rather  small.  It  will 


Table  6:  Per  Cent  of  Businesses  and  Organizations  Classified  by  : 

Became  Acquainted  With  Police  Officers  for  Eight  Police 
Cities  (Includes  Only  Those  Owners/Managers  With  Police 
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Table  7:  Per  Cent  of  Owners/Managers  Who  Help  the  Police 
By  Giving  Them  Information  for  Eight  Police  Dis- 
tricts in  Three  Cities. 


City  and  Police 

Helps  the  Police  By  Giving 

Them  Information 

Total 

Per 

Cent 

Does 

Does  Not 

All  Districts 

34 

66 

100 

Boston,  Dorchester 

23 

77 

100 

Boston , Roxbury 

33 

67 

100 

Chicago,  Town  Hall 

33 

67 

100 

Chicago,  Fillmore 

32 

68 

100 

D.C.,  #6 

38 

62 

100 

D.C.,  #10 

40 

60 

100 

D.C.,  #13 

38 

62 

100 

D.C.,  #14 

36 

64 

100 

be  remembered  that  the  owners  and  managers  of  businesses  and 
organizations  in  high  crime  rate  areas  are  less  satisfied  with 
the  police  than  are  those  in  the  relatively  lower  crime  rate 
areas.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  owners  and  managers  in  the 
high  crime  areas  are  no  less  likely  to  provide  the  police  with 

information ; according  to  their  self-reports,  at  least.  In 
fact,  looking  across  the  cities  they  are  slightly  more  likely, 
in  general,  to  provide  such  information.  This  is  hardly 
surprising,  however.  In  high  crime  rate  areas  the  owners 
and  managers  are  less  satisfied  with  the  police,  but  they  do 
not  as  a rule  "blame"  the  individual  policemen  for  the  fail- 
ures of  the  policing  system.  Furthermore,  it  probably  is 
fair  to  say  that  they  are  in  no  position  to  be  reckless  with 
their  relations  to  the  police.  Businessmen  no  doubt  realize 
that  police  officers  are  neither  beneath  going  "out  of  their 
way"  for  some  citizens,  nor  above  giving  less  than  the  best 
service  to  others.  Police  behavior — when  they  are  seeking 


jd 
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inf  ormation--can  come  very  close  to  bargaining  behavior. 

Differences  between  the  three  cities  are  small,  but  it 
does  appear  that  Washington  owners  and  managers  are  a little 
more  likely  to  provide  information  to  the  police  than  are 
the  owners  and  managers  in  the  other  cities.  Whether  or  not 
this  difference  is  related  to  the  differences  in  the  use  of 
foot  patrol  is  quite  problematic.  Those  who  give  the  police 
information  report  that  it  usually  concerns  neighborhood 
problems  or  information  about  wanted  persons.  Less  frequen- 
tly they  report  that  the  information  concerns  recently 
committed  crimes.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  most  of  the 
owners  and  managers  report  that  they  are  never  asked  for 
information,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  them  to  provide 
it.  Of  the  total  only  3 per  cent  of  the  owners  and  managers 
report  that  they  do  not  give  the  police  information  because 
they  fear  the  consequences  of  "getting  involved".  In  short, 
then , it  appears  that  the  police  receive  rather  good  coop- 
eration from  owners  and  managers  from  whom  they  solicit 
information,  but  they  nevertheless  solicit  it  from  only  a 

fairly  small  proportion  of  all  owners  and  managers. 

One  crude  index  of  the  strength  of  the  relationships 
between  policemen  and  owners  and  managers  may  be  the  extent 
to  which  the  owners  and  managers  do  small  favors  for  officers 
It  is  sometimes  the  practice  for  businessmen  to  give,  for 
example,  discounts  or  free  coffee  and  soft  drinks  to  officers 
If  these  favors  are  interpreted  as  means  to  obtaining 
greater  police  concern  or  efficiency,  then  one  might  argue 
that  they  indicate  more  the  weakness  or  superficiality  of 
police-businessman  relations  than  they  do  the  strength  of 
these  ties.  But  even  if  these  relationships  are  partially 
supported  by  the  favors  alone,  it  necessarily  follows — if 
this  argument  is  correct--that  the  relationships  would  be 
even  weaker  without  the  favors.  Furthermore,  in  many  cities 
it  is  clear  that  small  favors  are  given  merely  as  an 
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expression  of  appreciation  or  merely  because  they  are  tradi- 
tional. Some  policemen  say  that  merchants  and  businessmen — 
restauranteurs , for  example — will  give  favors  to  officers 
"just  so  they  can  have  policemen  around  for  show". 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  owners  and  managers  report 

that  they  do  small  favors  for  policemen.  Given  that  all  of 
the  organizations  in  the  sample  are  not  business  concerns, 
this  figure  is  fairly  substantial.  (See  Table  8)  The 
differences  between  cities  are  not  large,  but  owners  and 
managers  in  Chicago  report  the  practice  proportionately 
less.  As  in  the  giving  of  information,  owners  and  managers 
of  businesses  and  organizations  in  high  crime  rate  areas 
do  at  least  "their  share".  Though  somewhat  more  owners  and 
managers  in  high  crime  areas  are  negatively  critical  of  the 
police,  individual  policemen  in  these  areas  at  least  receive 
favors  from  as  large  a proportion  of  owners  and  managers  as 
do  officers  in  areas  with  comparatively  lower  crime  rates. 
Roxbury  and  Fillmore  owners  and  managers  are  slightly  more 
likely  to  do  favors  for  officers  than  are  owners  and  managers 
in  Dorchester  and  Town  Hall,  respectively.  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  however,  the  practice  is  a little  less  common  in  the 
high  crime  rate  precincts.  The  favor  most  frequently  re- 
ported is  the  giving  of  discounts.  Also  frequent  are 
reports  that  free  coffee,  soft  drinks,  free  merchandise  and 
free  services  are  given. 

Images  of  the  Police 


Apart  from  the  way  owners  and  managers  of  businesses 
and  organizations  evaluate  the  police,  and  apart  from  the 
experiences  they  have  had  with  policemen,  there  is  the 
matter  of  hew  they  perceive  or  describe  the  officers  in 
their  area.  These  perceptions  or  descriptions  might  be 
called  their  images  of  the  police.  A central  part  of  the 
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Table  8:  Per  Cent  of  Owners/Managers  Who  Do  Small  Favors 
For  Policemen  (E.g.,  By  Giving  Free  Coffee,  Dis- 
counts, Etc.)  for  Eight  Police  Districts  in 
Three  Cities. 


City  and  Police 
District 

Do  Small  Favors  For 
Policemen 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Does 

Does  Not 

All  Districts 

25 

75 

100 

Boston,  Dorchester 

24 

76 

100 

Bo  s ton , Roxbur y 

31 

69 

100 

Chicago,  Town  Hall 

15 

85 

100 

Chicago,  Fillmore 

20 

80 

100 

D.C.,  #6 

31 

69 

100 

D.C.,  #10 

21 

79 

100 

D.C.,  #13 

29 

71 

100 

D.C.,  #14 

31 

69 

100 

police  image  turns  on  the  question  of  police  efficiency. 

How  do  the  police  respond  when  help  is  needed? 

Citizens  understandably  measure  police  efficiency 
partly  in  terms  of  the  speediness  or  rapidity  of  police 
responses  to  calls  for  help  or  assistance.  Efficient 
police  are  partially  equated  with  fast  police.  The  owners 
and  managers  were  asked  to  estimate  the  time  it  would  take 
for  the  police  to  arrive  at  the  business  or  organization  if 
they  were  called.  Almost  one-half  of  the  owners  and  managers 
estimated  that  the  police  would  arrive  in  less  than  6 minutes. 

(See  Table  9)  This  probably  is  a smaller  proportion  than 
the  police  officials  in  these  cities  would  expect,  since 
they  typically  estimate  the  average  elapsed  time  before 
arrival  as  something  less  than  six  minutes.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  with 
more  modern  communications  and  more  mobile  patrol  units,  is 
capable  of  answering  calls  faster  than  the  police  in  Boston 
or  Washington,  D.C.  Chicago  owners  and  managers  do  estimate 
a faster  police  response  than  do  the  owners  and  managers 
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Table  9:  Per  Cent  of  Businesses  and  Organizations  Classified 
by  Owners ' /Managers/  Estimates  of  the  Time  It  Would 
Take  For  the  Police  to  Arrive  If  Called  for  Eight 
Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities. 


City  and 

Police 

District 

Number  of 
for 

Minutes  It  Would  Take 

Police  to  Arrive 

Total 

1-4 

5 

6-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-29 

30  or 
more 

Doesn ' t 
Know 

Per 

Cent 

All  Districts 

25 

23 

9 

14 

7 

5 

6 

10 

99 

Boston, 

Dorchester 

22 

27 

15 

12 

6 

6 

8 

4 

100 

Boston,  Roxbury 

19 

24 

14 

10 

6 

6 

12 

9 

100 

Chicago,  Town 
Hall 

35 

29 

8 

16 

3 

1 

— 

8 

100 

Chicago, 

Fillmore 

40 

16 

11 

11 

7 

6 

1 

7 

99 

D.C.,  #6 

21 

29 

6 

21 

5 

3 

5 

11 

101 

D.C.,  #10 

21 

20 

6 

10 

10 

5 

15 

12 

99 

D.C.,  #13 

27 

22 

2 

12 

14 

10 

5 

8 

100 

D.C.,  #14 

17 

15 

6 

21 

10 

5 

6 

21 

101 

in  Boston  and  Washington^  D.C.  The  slowest  response  is  esti- 
mated by  the  owners  and  managers  in  Precinct  14  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  only  32  per  cent  estimate  the  response  at  less 
than  6 minutes.  It  is  likely  that  the  wider  use  of  foot 
patrol,  as  well  as  a less  efficient  communications  sytem, 
contributes  to  a slower  response  time  in  parts  of  Washington; 
nevertheless.  Precincts  6 and  13  have  estimates  right  at  the 
average  for  all  of  the  cities  and  precincts.  The  times 
estimated  by  owners  and  managers  in  the  high  crime  rate  areas 
of  Boston  and  Chicago  are  higher  than  are  those  estimated  in 

the  relatively  lower  crime  rate  areas.  This  may  contribute — 
along  with  the  high  crime  rates  themselves — to  the  lower 
evaluations  of  the  police  in  the  high  crime  precincts.  In 
Boston  and  Chicago,  then,  those  owners  and  managers  who  are 
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more  likely  to  have  their  enterprises  victimized  are  also 

more  likely  to  expect  a relatively  slower  police  response 

to  a call  for  help.  In  Boston's  Roxbury  and  in  Precinct  10 
of  Washington,  both  high  crime  rate  areas,  over  10  per  cent 
of  the  owners  and  managers  estimate  that  it  would  take  the 
police  30  minutes  or  more  to  arrive  at  a call  for  help. 

Right  or  wrong,  these  images  surely  reflect  a good  deal  of 
disenchantment  with  the  police  on  the  part  of  owners  and 
managers  who  are  particularly  dependent  upon  the  police. 

Put  another  way,  police  efficiency  is  seen  as  lower  where 
it  is  relatively  more  important  and  consequential. 

Citizens  have  images  not  only  of  the  police  in  general 
but  of  the  patrolmen  in  their  neighborhoods  in  particular. 
The  owners  and  managers  were  asked  whether  or  not  they 
thought  that  the  best  uniformed  officers  in  the  department 
are  assigned  in  their  area.  From  the  data  it  is  evident 
that  such  a question  is  quite  difficult  for  a citizen  to 
answer.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  owners  and  managers 
in  all  three  cities  say  that  they  do  not  know  one  way  or 
the  other;  and,  of  course,  this  very  likely  is  an  "honest" 
response,  since  probably  only  a small  number  have  had 
sufficient  experience  with  officers  from  all  or  most  pre- 
cincts of  their  city.  In  every  precinct,  those  who  are 
willing  to  advance  an  opinion  are  more  likely  to  hold  the 
more  negative  view  of  the  police  in  their  area,  i.e.,  they 
do  not  think  the  men  assigned  to  their  area  are  the  best 
in  the  city.  (See  Table  10)  Of  those  giving  opinions, 
moreover,  the  owners  and  managers  in  the  high  crime  areas 

are  more  likely  to  take  the  negative  view  of  the  police  than 

are  those  in  the  lower  crime  rate  areas.  It  is  possible 
that  this  is  merely  a chance  result  of  the  differences  in 
those  who  were  willing  to  give  an  opinion  at  all,  but  this 
is  unlikely,  given  that  these  results  are  fully  consistent 
with  what  one  would  expect  in  the  light  of  the  findings 
discussed  earlier.  To  repeat,  then,  the  image  of  the 
police  is  somewhat  less  positive  in  the  eyes  of  the  owners 
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Table  10:  Per  Cent  of  Owners/Managers  Who  Think  That  the 
Best  Uniformed  Officers  in  the  Department  Are 
Assigned  in  Their  Area  for  Eight  Police  Districts 
In  Three  Cities. 


City  and  Police 
District 


All  Districts 

13 

19 

68 

100 

Boston,  ' 

Dorchester 

16 

i 

i 25 

; 59 

100  i 

Boston,  Roxbury 

10 

20 

1 70 

100 

Chicago,  Town 

Hall 

9 

10 

81 

100 

Chicago, 

Fillmore 

15 

20 

65 

100 

D.C.,  #6 

9 

12 

79 

100 

D.C.,  #10 

8 

23 

69 

100 

D.C.,  #13 

13 

23 

64 

100 

D.C.,  #14 

21 

24 

55 

100 

and  managers  who  operate  businesses  and  organizations 
in  relatively  high  crime  rate  areas  than  it  is  for  those 
in  lower  crime  rate  areas.  A greater  need  for  the  police, 
then,  is  coupled  with  an  image  of  a police  system  with  a 
lesser  likelihood  of  satisfying  such  a need. 


The  Best  Uniformed  Officers  In 
the  Department  Are  Assigned 


Thinks  So 


Does  Not 
Think  So 


Does  Not 
Know 


Total 

Per 

Cent 


Citizen  Perceptions  and  Recollections  about  Crime, 
Law  Enforcement,  and  Criminal  Justice 


There  is  a far  from  perfect  relationship  between  the 
perceptions  and  attitudes  persons  hold  and  either  their  be- 
havior or  the  conditions  that  objectively  obtain  in  their 
environment.  There  are  a number  of  reasons  why  this  is  so. 
Among  the  more  important  is  the  fact  that  perceptions  are 
relative  both  to  values  held  and  to  conditions  around  one. 
There  is  further  the  fact  that  pluralistic  i 
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prevails  in  a population--one  shares  a conunon  perception 
learned  from  others,  yet  few  persons  actually  hold  this  as 
their  private  view.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  people 
incorporate  their  own  and  other's  experiences  in  ways  that 
preclude  their  assessing  the  environment  in  an  objective 
fashion. 

The  examination  of  perceptions  or  attitudes  about  the 
crime  problem  that  follows  more  often  than  not  is  at 
variance  with  some  of  the  objective  conditions  of  the 
environment  where  these  people  live  and  even  at  variance 
with  their  experiences.  Nonetheless,  such  perceptions  are 
important  since  they  define  the  situation  for  them. 

Citizen  Perceptions  About  Crime  in  Their  Area 

The  areas  chosen  for  study  in  Boston  and  Chicago  are 
regarded  among  those  with  the  highest  crime  rate  areas  for 
Negro  and  white  citizens  respectively.  The  crime  rate  for 
Roxbury,  the  predominantly  Negro  area  of  Boston  is 
twice  that  of  Dorchester,  a high  crime  rate  white  area 
adjacent  to  it.  Similarly,  the  crime  rate  for  the  Fillmore 
district  of  Chicago,  an  urban  Negro  ghetto  with  an  Italian 
fringe  area,  is  twice  that  of  Town  Hall,  a Gold  Coast  and 
slum  area  made  up  largely  of  white  inhabitants. 

The  casual  visitor  to  these  areas  in  either  city  will 
see  marked  differences  in  the  character  of  the  housing  and 
other  facilities.  While  there  is  urban  blight  in  both  the 
white  and  Negro  areas  of  Boston  and  Chicago,  much  of  the 
Negro  area  in  both  cities  has  deteriorated  housing.  There 
are  other  differences  as  well  with  both  white  areas  having 
more  middle  and  even  upper  middle  income  housing. 

It  might  easily  be  assumed  that  such  differences  might 
affect  both  the  satisfaction  with  living  in  these  areas  and 
a concern  with  the  crime  problem.  The  crime  rate,  after  all, 
as  reported  by  the  police  is  twice  as  high  in  the  Negro  as  in 
the  white  areas.  And  the  differences  in  aesthetic,  cultural. 
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and  recreational  qualities  of  the  areas  likewise  is  striking. 
Clearly  the  white  areas  are  overall  the  "more  desirable" 
residential  areas  in  both  cities.  Below  is  presented  the 
per  cent  distribution  of  those  who  agreed:  "on  the  whole 
do  you  like  living  in  this  neighborhood"? 


City 

Male 

Female 

i 

'i  1 

1 

; 

and 

Less 

High 

i Some  i 

j Less 

j High 

Some 

I 

District 

than 

School 

i College  j 

; than 

1 School  ; 

College 

i Total 

! (Or  Race) 

! 

H.S. 

, 1 

H.S. 

i 

i : 

i 

Boston; 

i 

1 

t . — . J 

i i 

i i 

1 

i 

I 

! 

^ Dorchestei 

i 

I 

j 

i ! 

j (white) 

1 

i 75 

1 ” i 

i 71 

1 

j 68 

100 

72 

I Roxbury 

\ 

1 I 

1 

1 

1 . 

I (Negro) 

00 

U) 

i 67 

75  1 

! 62 

61  1 

14 

63 

1 

' Chicago: 

1 

1 

Town  Hall 

(white) 

^ 69 

I 70 

72 

76 

83 

86 

77 

Fillmore 

j 

1 

(Negro) 

* 62 

43 

68 

60 

65 

It  is  immediately  evident  that  while  Negro  residents  were  some- 
what less  likely  than  white  residents  to  say  they  liked  living 
in  the  neighborhood  where  they  reside,  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  adult  residents  in  Negro  areas  said  that  on  the  whole 
they  liked  living  there.  There  are  no  consistent  differences 
by  the  sex  or  educational  attainment  of  the  adult  respondent. 

Negro  women  in  Roxbury,  Boston  were  somewhat  less  likely  to 

say  they  liked  living  in  Roxbury  than  were  Negro  men,  particularly 

if  they  had  some  college  education.  In  general  Negroes  with 

some  college  education  seem  less  satisfied  with  living  in 

their  neighborhood  than  do  Negroes  from  other  levels  of  education. 
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What  is  it  that  they  especially  like  about  living  where 
they  do?  Although  somewhat  more  Negroes  than  whites  say 
they  like  nothing  about  living  in  their  neighborhood  (see 
Table  11) , the  large  majority  emphasize  that  it  is  "a 
nice  place"  to  live.  Roughly  the  same  proportions  of  Negro 
and  white  respondents  emphasize  the  safety,  quietness,  and 
respectability  of  their  neighborhood.  Indeed  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  residents  in  each  precinct  emphasize  these  qualities 
of  their  neighborhood  (see  Table  11) . Again  there  are  no 
consistent  differences  among  residents  by  their  sex  and 
educational  level. 

There  are  some  things  that  a substantial  proportion  of 
residents  in  all  precincts  do  not  like  about  their  neighbor- 
hood as  can  be  seen  in  Table  12.  About  a third  of  the  Negro 
and  of  the  white  residents  in  Chicago  said  they  didn't  dislike 
anything  about  their  neighborhood  but  in  Boston  about  two 
and  one-half  times  as  many  white  as  Negro  residents  said  they 
disliked  nothing  about  their  neighborhood. 

Although  there  is  a substantial  minority  of  persons 
in  each  precinct  who  mention  disliking  it  because  they  do  not 
like  the  moral  character  of  their  neighborhood  (there  is 
too  much  crime,  too  many  deviant  or  disreputable 
persons,  and  it  is  an  unsafe  place  to  live),  more  of  the 
residents  mentioned  disliking  where  they  lived  because  of 
convenience  or  slum  conditions.  About  equal  proportions 
of  Negro  and  white  residents  (11  to  15  per  cent)  do  not 
like  their  neighborhood  because  it  has  too  many  deviant 
residents.  Yet  while  roughly  equal  proportions  of  Negro 
and  white  residents  in  Chicago  and  in  Roxbury,  Boston  said 
they  did  not  like  living  where  they  did  because  there  is 
too  much  crime,  those  in  Dorchester,  Boston  failed  to  mention 
this  as  a reason  for  not  liking  the  neighborhood.  One 
is  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  more  obvious  convenience 
features  of  landscape  and  daily  life  condition  ones  liking 
or  disliking  a neighborhood  rather  than  its  moral  qualities 
or  the  extent  of  crime  in  it. 
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Women  with  some  college  education  seem  somewhat  more 
likely  to  be  concerned  about  the  moral  qualities  of  their 
neighborhood  than  do  men  and  than  women  at  other 
educational  levels,  but  the  differences  are  not  great.  No 
doubt  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  high  residential  segregation 
by  social  class  within  these  neighborhoods,  so  that  the  more 
educated  and  higher  income  residents  maintain  neighborhoods 
within  the  larger  area  that  they  on  the  whole  like.  It  is 
clearest  perhaps  in  Chicago  where  the  Gold  Coast  with  its 
high  rise  apartments — though  far  from  crime  free--is  rather 
effectively  contained  from  the  slum  sections  of  the  precinct. 
So  are  the  more  working  class  sections  of  that  precinct 
segregated  from  the  slum  sections.  And  ethnic  islands,  such 
as  those  inhabited  by  Puerto  Ricans,  are  the  modern  ghettos. 

Despite  the  rather  high  crime  rates  in  the  white  areas 
and  the  very  substantial  ones  in  the  Negro  areas,  a majority 
of  residents  think  their  neighborhoods  are  reasonably  free 
of  crime  and  problems  that  might  get  them  into  trouble.  A 
majority  of  residents  see  it  as  no  worse  than  most  other 
areas  of  their  city.  They  are  without  a doubt  not  basing 
their  judgement  on  a rational  calculation  of  probabilities 
of  victimization  from  crime  or  upon  other  differences  among 
the  areas  of  their  city. 

Tables  13  and  14  give  information  on  how  residents 
compare  their  neighborhood  with  other  neighborhoods  and 
their  concern  with  the  crime  problem  in  their  neighborhood. 

A majority  do  not  see  behavior  or  activity  in  their 
neighborhood  as  giving  it  a "bad  name",  though  Negro  resi- 
dents are  more  likely  to  see  their  neighborhood  as  having 
things  going  on  that  give  it  a bad  name  than  are  white 
residents.  See  Table  13. 

The  sex  and  educational  level  of  residents  do  not  make 
for  consistent  differences  in  assessing  whether  things  go 
on  in  the  neighborhood  that  give  it  a bad  name  as  the 


able  13;  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Comparisons  Respondent  Makes  of  His  Neighborhood  With  Other 
Neighborhoods:  Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston  and  Chicago. 
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Table  14:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Respondents  Assessment  of  Crime  Problem  in  the  Neighborhood: 
Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston  and  Chicago. 
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(CONTINUED  ON  NEXT  PAGE) 


?able  14:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Respondents  Assessment  of  Crime  Problem  in  the  Neighborhood: 
Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston  and  Chicago.  (Continued) 
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distribution  below  shows : 


City 

Male 

j Female 

and 

Less 

High 

Some 

T 

1 Less 

High 

Some 

Total 

District 

Than 

School 

College 

i Than 

1 

School 

College 

(or  Race) 

H.S. 

; H.S. 

! 

Boston ; 

1 

Dorchester  (white) 

11 

25 

46 

1 38 

36 

16 

Roxbury  (Negro) 

54 

40 

67 

I 

36 

57 

Chicago; 

Town  Hall  (white) 

8 

20 

28 

i 40 

35 

40 

Fillmore  (Negro) 

31 

18 

43 

17 

50 

1 

1 

Among  white  males  in  both  Chicago  and  Boston,  the  more 
education,  the  more  likely  one  is  to  see  the  area  as  having 
behavior  or  activity  that  gives  it  a bad  name.  Likewise  it 
would  seem  that  Negro  men  and  women  with  a high  school 
education  are  less  likely  to  see  the  area  having  things 
that  give  it  a bad  name  than  are  Negro  men  and  women  with 
more  or  less  than  a high  school  education.  An  obvious 
rationale  for  these  patterns  is  lacking. 

Except  for  Chicago's  Fillmore  district,  a majority  of 
the  residents  see  their  neighborhood  as  quiet  compared  with 
other  neighborhoods  in  the  city,  though  Negroes  clearly 
see  their  neighborhoods  as  having  some  people  who  are  noisy 
and  disturbing  more  often  than  do  residents  of  white 
neighborhoods.  See  Table  13.  Ones  sex  or  education  makes 
little  difference  in  this  perception. 

Again,  except  for  Chicago's  Fillmore  district,  a 
majority  of  the  residents  see  people  in  the  neighborhood  as 
keeping  out  of  trouble  with  the  law  (See  Table  14) . Yet 
white  residents  are  more  likely  to  see  their  neighborhood 
as  free  of  persons  who  get  in  trouble  with  the  law  than 
are  Negroes,  with  sex  and  educational  level  making  for  no 
difference  in  one's  perception. 
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A majority  of  the  residents  see  their  neighborhood  as 
very  safe  or  about  average  when  compared  with  other  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  city.  While  33  per  cent  of  the  white 
residents  in  Boston's  Dorchester  and  21  per  cent  in 
Chicago's  Town  Hall  regard  their  neighborhood  as  very  safe, 
only  7 per  cent  of  the  Negroes  in  Roxbury  and  17  per  cent 
in  Fillmore  regard  their  neighborhood  as  very  safe. 

Yet  a substantial  majority  of  the  residents  (77  per 
cent)  do  not  feel  there  is  so  much  trouble  in  their  neighbor- 
hood that  they  want  to  move  away.  White  residents  are  less 
likely  to  want  to  move  than  are  Negro  residents  because 
of  trouble  in  their  neighborhood.  See  Table  14. 

A sizeable  minority--in  some  cases  a slight  majority-- 
of  the  residents  are  concerned  with  the  crime  problem  or 
features  of  it  in  their  neighborhood.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  Negro  adults  in  Roxbury  but  it  also  is  more  true 
for  Negroes  in  Fillmore,  Chicago  as  contrasted  with  white 
adults  in  either  city. 

A third  of  all  adults  believe  there  are  things  going 
on  in  their  neighborhood  that  give  it  a bad  name.  They 
are  most  likely  to  mention  the  crime  problem  in  the  neighbor- 
hood or  that  deviant  persons  of  one  kind  or  another  as  what 
gives  it  a bad  name.  An  appreciable  minority  also  mention 
"low  class"  or  "irresponsible  behavior"  by  some  residents 
as  what  gives  it  a bad  name.  (See  Table  13.) 

Almost  one-half  of  the  Negro  residents  see  their 
neighborhood  as  having  some  fairly  noisy  people  who  disturb 
others  (Table  13) . 

Yet  such  problems  are  not  severe  enough  to  cause 
most  residents  to  want  to  move  away.  There  is  a minority 
of  1 in  5,  however,  that  does  feel  there  is  so  much  trouble 
in  the  neighborhood  that  they  would  like  to  move  away  though 
one's  sex  or  education  does  not  appear  to  affect  appreciably 
this  desire  to  move.  Roxbury  residents  are  most  likely  to 
want  to  move--almost  one  in  three  express  a desire  to  move 
because  of  trouble  in  the  neighborhood.  They  clearly  see 
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their  neighborhood  as  less  safe  than  do  residents  in  any  other 
area  with  34  per  cent  of  Roxbury  adults  seeing  their 
neighborhood  as  less  safe  than  most  in  Boston  and  8 
per  cent  seeing  it  as  one  of  the  worst.  Somewhat  surprisingly, 
perhaps , women  do  not  appear  to  see  their  neighborhood 
as  less  safe  than  do  men  nor  does  education  appear  to  have 
an  appreciable  effect  on  this  judgement.  Parenthetically, 
it  should  be  remarked  that  the  latter  perceive  the  reality 
as  it  exists  in  terms  of  the  police  defined  crime  problem 
in  Boston.  See  Table  14. 

Though  1 in  4 adult  respondents  think  that  people 
living  in  their  neighborhood  have  some  trouble  with  the  law, 

44  per  cent  of  all  Fillmore  residents  see  some  of  their 
neighbors  that  way.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  see  their 
neighbors  as  having  some  trouble  with  the  law,  they  are 
less  willing  to  attribute  the  major  crime  problem  in  the 
neighborhood  to  them.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  all  residents 
see  the  crimes  in  the  neighborhood  as  committed  primarily 
by  the  people  who  live  in  the  area  with  an  additional  11  per 
cent  seeing  it  about  half  due  to  outsiders.  While  Town  Hall 
residents  are  more  likely  to  see  crime  in  the  area  committed 
by  neighborhood  residents  than  are  the  residents  of  the  other 
areas;  only  about  1 in  4 residents  see  at  least  part  of  the 
crime  problem  as  due  to  neighbors . 

Alternatively,  41  per  cent  attribute  the  crime  problem 
as  due  entirely  to  outsiders;  more  than  half  of  all  the 
residents  see  all  or  at  least  half  of  the  problem  due  to  out- 
siders (Table  14) . This  is  most  true  for  residents  in  Town 
Hall,  Chicago.  Again  we  observe  some  dis juncture  between 
their  assessment  of  reality  and  objective  conditions.  Only 
in  the  very  literal  sense  of  "next  door"  neighbors  or  those 
in  one's  block  or  building  would  the  majority  of  crime  in 
an  area  not  be  committed  by  persons  who  live  close  to  one. 

A majority  of  offenders  for  a small  area  such  as  a census 
tract  come  from  the  immediate  and  adjacent  census  tracts. 

There  are  few  outsiders  who  commit  crimes  in  an  area  in  the 
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sense  that  they  are  people  who  are  altogether  unfamiliar  with 
the  neighborhood  and  its  residents. 

The  interesting  question  arises  why  there  is  this 
disjuncture  between  the  objective  conditions  of  a residential 
area  and  the  perceptions  residents  have  of  living  conditions 
and  the  crime  problem  in  their  area.  Undoubtedly  some  of 
the  disjuncture  is  more  apparent  to  outsiders  than  real  to 
insiders  in  the  sense  that  judgements  are  relative  to  ones 
prior  experiences  and  choices.  A selective  process  goes  on 
such  that  those  who  remain  in  these  areas  adapt  to  the  con- 
ditions there,  partly  by  altering  their  perceptions  to  reduce 
the  dissonance  created  by  their  choices  and  partly  because 
they  make  other  investments.  Correlatively , those  who  flee 
the  inner  city  have  less  tolerance  for  the  conditions  for 
such  areas.  And  indeed,  though  we  lack  information  for 
those  who  left  the  area  or  for  those  resident  in  the  outer 
reaches  of  the  metropolitan  area,  there  is  some  evidence 
in  the  reasons  people  give  for  choosing  to  live  in  these 
areas  that  they  have  a greater  tolerance  for  the  conditions 
there . 

Perceptions  of  Law  Enforcement 

A resident  population  is  highly  dependent  upon  the 
public  police  for  service  in  our  society.  Organizations 
may  resort  to  a private  police  but  only  an  occasional 
citizen  can  afford  to  do  so.  What  is  more,  a democratic 
society  such  as  ours  institutionalizes  in  the  law  protection 
through  a public  police. 

There  is  a high  degree  of  ambivalence  on  the  part  of 
the  public  toward  the  police.  Ambivalence  is  more  likely 
to  characterize  dependency  in  a case.  But  perhaps  it  is 
more  likely  to  do  so  for  dependency  upon  the  police  for  two 
main  reasons.  One  reason  is  that  Americans  never  have 
accepted  in  the  English  or  European  sense  the  full  necessity 
and  responsibility  of  the  police  for  the  public  welfare. 

They  fail  to  grant  status  honor  to  the  police  and  are  deeply 
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ambivalent  about  whether  policing  is  congruent  with 
democratic  institutions.  So  deep  seated  is  this  ambivalence 
in  many  Americans , that  one  senses  they  have  an  uneasy 
'truce'  with  the  police  to  grant  them  as  little  power  as 
necessary.  But  what  power  is  necessary? 

A second  major  reason  why  Americans  are  ambivalent 
stems  from  their  more  immediate  experiences  today.  Many 
Americans  today  are  upset  by  their  experiences  as  victims 
of  crime  or  at  least  by  their  perception  that  there  is  a 
'crime  problem'  in  the  United  States.  They  also  perceive 
that  the  police  are  the  main  source  of  immediate  protection 
against  crime--their  most  obvious  'safeguard'  so  to  speak. 
They  see  law  enforcement  and  strengthening  of  it  as  the  most 
obvious  solution  to  the  inconvenience,  losses,  and  anxiety 
they  experience  from  crime.  They  are  in  a kind  of  'double 
bind'.  They  are  sceptical,  if  not  distrustful,  of  police 
power,  yet  they  see  police  power  as  the  most  obvious  solution 
to  their  problem.  They  respect  the  police  function  but 
are  distrustful  of  them  in  some  ways.  They  are  sympathetic 
with  them  in  the  difficulty  of  their  job  but  seem  afraid 
to  allow  them  discretion.  They  fear  the  police  but  they 
fear  crime  more.  Although  these  phrases  perhaps  over- 
dramatize the  ambivalence  of  many  Americans  perhaps,  the 
data  below  draw  attention  to  these  themes. 

Even  though  as  noted  above  a majority  of  residents 
tend  to  perceive  their  neighborhoods  as  about  average  or 
safer  than  others  in  the  city,  a very  substantial  majority 
believe  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  violent  crime  in 
their  city.  An  absolute  majority  of  57  per  cent  (Table  26) 
think  that  there  is  very  much  more.  A somewhat  greater  pro- 
portion of  Boston  than  Chicago  residents,  whether  Negro  or 
white,  see  very  much  more  crime  in  their  city.  White 
residents  in  both  cities  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  see  a 
very  substantial  increase  in  crime  than  are  Negro  residents, 
but  the  differences  are  small.  Since  Negroes  more  often  are 
victims  of  crime  than  are  whites--and  indeed  the  probability 


of  victimization  for  Negroes  is  considerably  greater — 
obviously  the  objective  probabilities  are  far  from  perfectly 
correlated  with  perceptions.  It  is  possible  of  course  that 
the  absolute  increase  in  crime  for  whites  is  greater,  but 
there  is  no  good  evidence  to  support  that  contention.  Only 
a very  small  proportion  of  all  residents  see  a decrease 
in  crime  and  but  11  per  cent  see  little  change. 

The  more  education  one  has,  the  more  likely  one  is 
to  see  a substantial  increase  in  crime  without  respect  to 
race.  And  men  are  somewhat  more  likely  than  women  to  regard 
the  increase  in  crime  as  substantial. 

The  majority  of  citizens  have  not  had  to  call  the  police 
about  someone  living  in  their  neighborhood — though  they 
may  have  called  them  for  some  other  service  or  for  some 
experience  as  the  victim  of  a crime.  Only  17  per  cent  of 
all  persons  say  they  have  called  the  police  about  someone 
in  the  neighborhood  since  living  there.  See  Table  15.  There 
are  almost  no  differences  between  Negroes  and  whites  in 
the  proportion  saying  they  have  called  the  police  about 
someone  in  the  neighborhood  since  living  there,  and  there 
are  no  important  differences  by  the  sex  or  educational  level 
of  the  respondent. 

It  should  be  apparent  from  an  examination  of  Table  15 
that  there  is  an  obvious  memory  factor,  however,  in  reporting 
whether  one  has  called  the  police,  granted  even  a fairly 
high  transiency  rate  in  these  neighborhoods.  Most  residents 
who  reported  calling  the  police  said  they  called  within  the 
past  six  months.  See  Table  15.  Given  the  obvious 
effects  of  recall  in  this  case,  these  are  clearly  very 
minimal  estimates.  Yet  they  do  indicate  that  almost  1 in 
every  5 households  have  an  adult  who  said  they  called  the 
police  about  someone  in  the  neighborhood  since  living  there — 
indeed  1 in  every  10  has  done  so  within  the  last  six  months. 

On  the  whole,  residents  of  Boston  and  Chicago  see  the 
police  as  doing  a good  job,  but  it  is  evident  that  whites 
are  more  satisfied  with  the  job  that  the  police  are  doing 

both  cities.  See  Table  16.  Although  29 


Table  -1.5  • Cent  Distributions  For  Respondent's  Having  to  Call  the  Police  About  Someone  in  their 

Neighborhood.  Districts  in  Boston  and  Chicago. 
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Table  16:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Evaluation  Respondent  Makes  of  the  Kind  of  Job  the 
Police  are  Doing  in  His  Neighborhood:  Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston  and 
Chicago. 
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per  cent  of  all  respondents  thought  the  police  were  doing 
a very  good  job,  twice  as  many  whites  as  Negroes  in 
Chicago  thought  they  were  doing  a very  good  job  and  more 
than  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  whites  as  Negroes  in 
Boston  thought  they  were  doing  a very  good  job.  Less  than 
1 in  5 Negroes  in  either  city  see  the  police  as  doing  a very 
good  job.  Almost  one-half  of  both  whites  and  Negroes  in 
Chicago  think  that  the  police  are  doing  a fairly  good  job, 
however.  And  while  Negroes  in  Boston  rate  the  police  as 
doing  a fairly  good  job  more  than  do  whites,  three  times 
as  many  Negroes  in  Boston  as  whites  see  the  police  as 
doing  *not  too  good'  a job  (over  one-third  of  the  Negroes 
in  Roxbury  are  clearly  dissatisfied  with  the  police)  . 

When  residents  were  asked  whether  they  thought  the  police 
get  along  better,  worse,  or  about  the  same  with  the  people 
who  live  in  their  neighborhood  as  compared  with  people  in 
other  neighborhoods,  1 in  4 thought  they  get  along  better. 

But  clearly  whites  are  far  more  likely  to  share  this 
perspective  than  are  Negroes.  About  two  and  one-half  times 
as  many  whites  as  Negroes  think  the  police  do  a better  job 
in  their  neighborhood  than  elsewhere  in  the  city.  None- 
theless, Negroes  in  Chicago's  Fillmore  as  compared  with 
whites  in  Town  Hall,  did  not  rate  the  police  as  doing  a 
worse  job  in  their  neighborhood  than  in  other  neighborhoods 
and  they  were  but  a minority  of  5 per  cent.  The  Negroes  in 
Boston,  however  were  almost  three  times  as  likely  to  say 
that  the  police  did  a worse  job  in  their  neighborhood  than 
did  the  whites  in  Dorchester.  See  Table  16. 

Neither  one's  sex  nor  educational  level  exercises 
much  influence  on  one's  perceptions  of  the  kind  of  job  the 
police  are  doing  in  the  neighborhood  and  of  how  the  police 
get  along  with  people  in  their  neighborhood  as  compared 
with  people  in  other  neighborhoods. 

Residents  do  not  on  the  whole  perceive  the  police  as 
operating  with  universalistic  standards  of  justice  however. 
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They  see  them  as  exercising  differential  treatment  depending 
upon  'who  you  are'.  Table  17  shows  that  42  per  cent  of  all 
adult  residents  believe  that  how  police  treat  you  depends 
upon  who  you  are  and  16  say  that  sometimes  this  is  true. 

There  are  no  very  marked  differences  by  the  race  of  the 
respondent  with  Negroes  only  slightly  more  likely  to 
affirm  that  the  police  engage  in  the  differential  application 
of  justice.  It  is  nonetheless  true  that  whites  are  more 
likely  than  Negroes  to  affirm  that  police  officers  are 
universalistic  in  their  application  of  norms.  Perceptions 
of  treatment  are  relatively  uninfluenced  by  the  sex  or 
educational  level  of  respondents. 

Whenever  a respondent  believed  that  how  the  police  treat 
you  depends  upon  who  you  are,  he  was  asked  what  sort  of  people 
he  believed  are  well  treated  by  the  police  and  what  sort  are 
treated  not  so  well.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  all  respondents 
believed  that  members  of  some  race  or  ethnic  group  are 
treated  poorly  by  the  police  and  12  per  cent  regard  members 
of  some  deviant  status  or  behavior  such  as  drunks,  bums, 
or  criminal  suspects,  or  persons  who  are  disrespectful  or 
resistant  to  police  authority  as  poorly  treated  by  the 
police.  Yet  43  per  cent  see  some  groups  as  being  treated 
well  by  the  police.  Were  one  to  weigh  their  responses  in 
a balance  of  differential  treatment,  it  seems  clear  that 
more  people  see  the  police  as  applying  differential  justice 
by  exempting  persons  or  treating  them  'better'  than  by 
the  more  punitive  application  of  justice  or  treating  them 
'poorly'.  See  Table  17. 

When  persons  of  deviant  status  or  behavior  are  seen  as 
targets  of  poor  treatment  (by  4 per  cent  of  the  respondents,) 
the  most  frequently  mentioned  are  drunks  and  bums  with  a 
minority  mentioning  prostitutes,  homosexuals,  or  beatniks. 

Two  per  cent  mention  criminal  suspects  as  receiving  poor 
treatment  from  the  police.  An  equal  proportion — six  per 
cent — mention  deviant  behavior  with  respect  to  police 
expectations  as  mention  deviant  behavior  with  respect  to  social 
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Table  17:  Respondent's  Perceptions  of  How  Police  Treat  People:  Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston 
and  Chicago.  (Continued) 
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Table  17:  Respondent's  Perceptions  of  How  Police  Treat  People:  Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston 
and  Chicago.  (Continued) 
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norms  that  confer  a deviant  status.  At  lease  six  per  cent 
of  the  population  seems  correctly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
any  resistance  to  police  authority  or  a lack  of  respect 
for  it  in  any  form  is  likely  to  result  in  differential 
treatment  by  the  police.  Both  the  survey  of  police  officer 
attitudes  and  observation  of  police  behavior  in  transactions 
with  citizens  confirm  the  fact  that  the  police  behave 
differentially  toward  persons  who  show  disrespect  for, 
or  who  resist  their  authority. 

Social  class  more  than  race  orientations  account 
for  perceptions  of  groups  seen  as  treated  better  by 
the  police.  Thirty  five  per  cent  of  all  residents  inter- 
viewed saw  the  rich  and  respectable  as  treated  better  by 
the  police  while  only  8 per  cent  mentioned  whites.  Although 
there  are  some  differences  by  race  of  respondent,  Negroes, 
particularly  in  Roxbury,  are  almost  as  likely  as  whites  to 
see  the  rich  and  respectable  treated  better.  See  Table  17. 
There  is  a marked  city  difference  with  Chicago  citizens  only 
half  as  likely  to  see  differential  treatment  for  the  rich 
and  respectable  as  do  Boston  citizens.  This  probably 
represents  a real  difference  between  the  police  forces  of 
the  two  cities. 

Among  those  who  see  ethnic  or  race  groups  as  the 
targets  of  differential  treatment  by  the  police,  Negroes 
select  Negroes  as  targets.  At  least  1 in  every  5 Negroes 
believes  that  Negroes  are  treated  differently  by  the  police 
when  they  are  given  an  unstructured  probe  for  determining 
what  groups  they  think  are  treated  poorly  by  the  police. 

In  Chicago's  Town  Hall  District,  nevertheless,  there  is 
a substantial  minority  of  Puerto  Ricans  who  regard  them- 
selves as  being  treated  differentially  by  police  officers. 
See  Table  17.  Since  no  other  minority  group  that  currently 
is  reputed  to  receive  differential  treatment  from  the  police 
was  represented  in  the  districts  selected  for  study,  it 
probably  accounts  for  why  they  are  not  mentioned.  It 
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probably  is  true  that  members  of  any  low  status  minority 
group  in  American  cities  perceive  themselves  as  the 
object  of  differential  treatment  by  the  police. 

All  residents  were  specifically  asked  whether  they 
think  that  being  a Negro  makes  a difference  in  how  one 
is  treated  by  the  police.  (Table  18) . The  proportion 
who  agree  that  is  so  was  38  per  cent  of  all  residents  (as 
compared  with  the  16  per  cent  who  mentioned  Negroes  in 
response  to  the  unstructured  question) . The  proportion  of 
those  who  agree  includes  some  who  believe  they  receive 
more  rather  than  less  equitable  treatment  as  Table  18 
also  shows.  Even  this  proportion  agreeing  that  Negroes 
get  differential  treatment  is  only  somewhat  above  that  of 
those  who  mention  the  rich  and  respectable  as  receiving  better 
treatment,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a specific 
question  about  the  rich  and  respectable  receiving  better 
treatment  would  increase  that  proportion  who  agree. 

Not  unexpectedly  Negroes  are  more  likely  to  agree 
than  are  whites  that  being  a Negro  makes  a difference  in  how 
one  is  treated  by  the  police.  What  is  surprising  is  that 
while  almost  the  same  proportion  of  Negroes  in  Roxbury 
(46  per  cent)  and  in  Fillmore  (44  per  cent)  believe  that 
being  a Negro  makes  a difference  in  how  one  is  treated, 

33  per  cent  of  the  whites  in  Dorchester  as  compared  with 
only  14  per  cent  of  the  whites  in  Town  Hall  believe  that 
it  makes  a difference.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  are  adjacent  communities  and 
therefore  residents  have  a better  opportunity  to  observe 
differences  in  treatment,  or  whether  the  reality  is  of  a 
different  order  in  the  two  cities  cannot  be  ascertained 
from  this  investigation. 

Respondents  who  believed  that  it  makes  a difference 
were  asked  how  they  thought  it  makes  a difference  (Table  18) . 
About  1 in  5 believe  that  Negroes  get  more  equitable 
treatment  but  this  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  whites  in  Dorchester,  Boston  hold  that  belief.  Only 


Table  18:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Perceptions  of  Whether  Being  A Negro  Makes  A Difference  in 
How  One  is  Treated  by  the  Police  in  Two  Districts  of  Boston  and  Chicago, 
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2 per  cent  of  all  other  whites  and  of  Negroes  believe  the 
Negro  is  getting  more  equitable  treatment;  a very  small 
percentage  believe  that  some  Negroes  get  more  equitable 
treatment  while  for  others  it  is  more  unjust.  Roughly 
1 in  5 persons  believe  that  the  Negro  gets  more  unjust 
treatment  but  the  differences  between  Negroes  and  whites 
who  hold  this  belief  is  not  as  great  as  some  might  expect 
(See  Table  18) . There  is  a substantial  minority  of  whites 
in  Dorchester  (17  per  cent)  and  of  whites  in  Town  Hall 
(10  per  cent)  who  believe  that  the  Negro  gets  poorer  treat- 
ment. 

Respondents  were  asked  whether  they  had  any  evidence 
of  mistreatment  of  Negroes,  particularly  whether  they  had 
seen  any  such  mistreatment  or  simply  heard  of  it.  (Table 
18)  . Five  per  cent  say  they  have  seen  Negroes  physically 
mistreated;  an  additional  5 per  cent  say  they  have  witnessed 
other  unfair  treatment  in  arrest  or  being  held  on  suspicion 
charges;  and,  2 per  cent  mention  rudeness  or  impoliteness. 

Of  those  who  report  seeing  bad  treatment,  it  was  not 
expected  that  the  buiK  of  reports  of  mistreatment  would 
focus  on  forms  of  'justice'  other  than  manners  (rude  or 
impolite) . The  reason  for  this  should  be  clear  to  the 
reader  who  has  examined  the  study  of  police-citizen 
transactions.  "Bad"  manners  or  forms  of  etiquette  are 
far  more  common  in  police  handling  of  citizens  than  are 
other  forms  of  differential  treatment  by  the  police.  Is  it 
possible  that  at  least  some  citizens  have  come  to  regard 
'police'  etiquette  as  different  from  'civil'  etiquette? 

That  1 in  10  respondents  report  seeing  Negroes 
treated  unfairly  is  substantial.  Much  of  the  reporting  is 
by  Negroes  with  only  2 per  cent  of  Town  Hall  whites  in 
Chicago  reporting  seeing  unfair  treatment  (although  6 
per  cent  of  Dorchester  whites  report  seeing  unfair  treat- 
ment) . 

The  city  differences  are  apparent  in  hearsay  reports 
of  bad  treatment  as  well  (Table  18) . Roughly  1 in  5 whites 
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and  Negroes  in  Boston  report  they  have  heard  of  bad  treat- 
ment of  Negroes  while  only  7 per  cent  of  the  whites  in 
Chicago  as  compared  with  20  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  report 
such  hearsay  evidence.  In  fact,  about  9 of  every  10 
whites  in  Chicago's  Town  Hall  believe  that  race  makes  no 
difference  in  how  you  are  treated  by  the  police  while  Negroes 
in  Boston  and  Chicago  are  fairly  in  agreement;  at  least 
a third  of  both  groups  believe  that  it  does  make  a differemce. 
Nonetheless  it  may  not  be  anticipated  by  some  readers  that 
two-thirds  of  all  Negroes  when  defining  how  and  in  what 
ways  being  a Negro  makes  a difference  in  how  he  is  treated 
by  the  police  do  not  maintain  that  race  makes  a difference. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  how  citizens  view  the 
police  as  treating  persons  who  are  suspected  of  breaking  the 
law.  As  Table  17  makes  clear,  a very  substantial  proportion 
of  citizens  do  not  feel  they  know  enough  to  make  a judgement; 
53  per  cent  of  all  citizens  said  they  could  not  make  a judge- 
ment. About  1 in  4 citizens  believe  the  police  treat 
suspects  'about  right'  with  almost  no  differences  among 
Negroes  and  whites  in  Chicago  in  this  perception  but  with 
Boston  Negroes  somewhat  less  likely  than  Boston  whites  to 
believe  that  the  police  treatment  is  'about  right'.  A 
minority  of  8 per  cent  believes  that  police  treatment  of  sus- 
pects is  too  lenient;  only  whites  in  Town  Hall,  Chicago  are 
more  likely  to  hold  that  view  than  the  citizens  in  the 
other  communities.  There  is  an  additional  minority  of  5 
per  cent  that  holds  the  police  are  both  too  lenient  and  too 
harsh  with  suspects  so  that  all  in  all  about  13  per  cent  say 
that  the  police  at  times  are  too  lenient.  By  contrast,  at 
lease  18  per  cent  say  the  police  are  at  times  too  harsh 
with  suspects  if  one  includes  those  who  see  them  as  'usually 
too  harsh,'  those  who  regard  them  as  'harsh  only  if  they 
need  to'  and  those  who  see  them  as  'both  lenient  and  harsh' . 
On  balance  then  there  are  somewhat  more  citizens  who  regard 
the  police  as  'too  harsh'  rather  than  'too  lenient'  with 
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suspects.  The  differences  between  Negroes  and  whites 
differ  by  city.  Whites  in  Chicago  believe  that  the  police 
are  both  too  lenient  and  too  harsh  (including  all  categories 
in  Table  17)  while  in  Boston,  Negroes  are  about  twice  as 
likely  (22  per  cent)  as  whites  (12  per  cent)  to  believe  the 
police  are  too  harsh  though  they  differ  little  in  their 
perceptions  of  leniency  on  the  part  of  the  police  in  dealing 
with  suspects. 

Most  citizens  do  not  believe  that  most  police  officers 
'enjoy  pushing  people  around'  or  'giving  them  a hard  time'. 

See  Table  17.  Only  from  8 to  11  per  cent  of  the  white  citizens 
in  Chicago  and  of  Negro  citizens  in  Boston  believe  there  are 
many  officers  who  behave  that  way.  Nonetheless  1 in  4 
Negroes  in  both  Boston  and  Chicago  believe  there  are  quite 
a few  who  behave  that  way  and  1 in  10  white  citizens  agree 
with  them. 

Only  a minority  of  citizens  (7  per  cent)  believe  that 
no  police  officers  enjoy  pushing  people  around  or  giving 
them  a hard  time — a professional  ideal.  But  about  half  of 
all  respondents  do  think  it  is  only  a small  number  of 
officers  who  behave  ' unprofessionally ' . Whites  are  more 
likely  than  Negroes  to  believe  that  it  is  only  a small 
number  of  officers  or  that  no  police  officer  enjoys  pushing 
people  around,  yet  more  Negroes  than  whites  do  not  express 
an  opinion. 

Throughout  these  comparisons  of  how  citizens  regard 
the  conduct  of  the  police  with  citizens,  when  race  and  sex 
of  citizens  are  controlled,  educational  level  does  not 
appear  to  influence  perception  of  police  conduct.  None- 
theless both  sex  and  education  appear  to  have  some  influence 
on  perceptions.  The  following  example  illustrates  the 
nature  of  that  effect. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  respondent  perceptions 
of  whether  being  a Negro  makes  a difference  in  how  he  is 
treated  by  the  police,  the  percent  of  respondents  who  said 
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yes  by  their  race  and  sex  is  as  given  below: 


Se>:  of 

Race  of 

1 

Respondent  i 

Total 

Respondent 

Negro 

White 

Per  Cent  Yes 

Male 

57 

j 

i 

38 

48 

1 Female 

44 

29 

36 

Total 

50 

33 

41 

It  is  clear  there  is  both  a race  and  a sex  difference  in 
perceptions  about  whether  being  a Negro  makes  a difference 
in  how  one  is  treated  by  police.  Negroes  are  more  likely 
than  whites  to  think  that  it  makes  a difference  and  males 
more  than  females.  More  importantly,  however,  the  Negro 
male  is  most  likely  to  believe  that  it  makes  a difference  while 
the  white  female  is  least  likely  to  believe  that  it  makes 
a difference. 

Now  these  differences  are  remarkably  close  to 
experiences  as  offenders  and  as  victims  by  race  and  sex  and 
in  turn  the  likelihood  that  one  will  have  contact  with  the  police. 
One  might  also  guess  that  it  fits  a model  of  the  likelihood  of 
differential  treatment  by  the  police  with  the  Negro  male  most 
likely  to  be  treated  unjustly  and  the  white  female  least  likely. 

The  effect  of  education  is  less  clear  as  the  following 
example  for  the  same  class  of  perceptions  illustrates: 


Education  of 

Respondent  i 

1 

Race  of  Respondent 

Total 

Negro 

1 

1 White 

Less  than  H.S. 

49 

i 22 

39  ; 

High  School 

56 

i 

44 

Some  College 

■ 40 

! 46 

44  1 

j Total 

50 

33 

41  1 
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The  effect  of  education  is  very  apparent  for  white 
citizens.  The  more  education  one  has,  the  more  likely  one 
is  to  believe  that  being  a Negro  makes  a difference  in  how 
one  is  treated  by  the  police.  Not  so  for  Negroes.  What 
is  unexpected  is  to  find  that  Negroes  with  at  least  some 
college  education  do  not  believe  that  being  a Negro  makes 
a difference  in  how  one  is  treated  by  the  police. 

To  understand  why  education  might  not  show  the  expected 
effect,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  survey  questioned 
respondents  in  high  crime  rate  Negro  and  white  areas  respectively. 
The  white  areas  have  proportionally  more  educated  middle  and 
upper  middle  class  respondents  in  them  than  when  compared 
with  the  Negro  areas.  Possibly  one  has  a more  selected  sample 
of  Negroes  with  'some  college'  that  of  whites;  there  may  be 
disproportionally  fewer  who  have  completed  a college  degree 
program  in  the  sample  of  Negroes  than  of  whites.  Other 
interpretations  are  possible,  however,  including  some  that 
might  argue  there  are  factors  influencing  educated  Negro 
respondents  to  perceive  the  situation  different  from  less 
educated  Negroes . 

Regardless  of  how  one  interprets  the  effect  of  education 
on  this  opinion,  it  is  evident  that  education  in  and  of  itself 
does  not  have  such  a pervasive  effect  that  it  operates 
independently  of  other  factors. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  focal  concerns 
of  police  culture  are  the  twinned  symbols  of  respect  and 
deference  from  the  public  and  prestige  for  their  role  in 
society.  Lacking  status  honor  for  their  occupation,  they 
seek  prestige.  Engaged  in  what  they  often  define  as 
unpopular  work  where  authority  must  be  sustained,  they 
seek  to  command  respect.  The  survey  of  police  attitudes 
reported  in  this  volume  indicates  these  are  focal  concerns 
and  that  a sizeable  segment  of  the  police  do  not  believe 
they  are  given  the  proper  amount  of  deference  or  respect. 

The  observational  study  of  police-citizen  transactions  also 
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reported  in  this  volume  likewise  shows  that  failure  to 
grant  deference  and  respect  to  the  police  leads  to  less 
civil  treatment  by  the  police. 

Earlier  it  was  noted  that  the  public  in  a broad  sense 
has  ambivalent  attitudes  toward  the  police.  A substantial 
segment  of  the  public  is  favorably  disposed  toward  the  police, 
yet  they  show  some  deep  ambivalence  toward  them.  Though 
the  data  are  not  as  readily  available,  it  might  also  be 
said  that  the  police  are  deeply  ambivalent  toward  the  public. 
The  police  occupational  culture  tends  to  set  the  officer 
apart  from  the  public  and  to  characterize  the  public  in 
relatively  unfavorable  terms.  To  a degree  the  public  that 
is  regularly  policed  provides  more  problems  for  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  police  engage  in  day  to  day  relations  with 
people  in  their  territory  that  they  find  satisfying.  Such 
differences  in  contact  contributes  to  feelings  of  ambivalence 
on  their  part. 

How  accurate  are  the  police  in  their  perceptions  about 
the  public's  view  of  respect  for  them?  All  adult  residents 
were  asked,  "Considering  everything  about  the  way  that  the 
police  do  their  job,  would  you  say  that  you  had  great  respect 
for  them,  mixed  feelings,  or  little  or  no  respect  for  them?" 

A slight  majority  say  that  they  have  great  respect  for  the 
police,  though  more  white  than  Negro  respondents  report 
great  respect  for  the  police.  See  Table  19.  Yet  what  is 
equally  striking  is  that  a substantial  minority  acknowledge 
their  ambivalent  feelings  toward  the  police  by  saying  they 
have  mixed  feelings  about  them.  Negroes  are  more  likely  than 
whites  to  report  mixed  feelings. 

Only  a minority  of  7 per  cent  of  all  citizens  say  they 
have  little  or  no  respect  for  the  police,  although  1 in 
10  Negroes  in  both  Boston  and  Chicago  say  they  have  little 
or  no  respect  for  the  police  (see  Table  19) . Such  a 
minority,  if  they  come  into  frequent  encounters  with  the 
police  may  well  contribute  to  the  police  officer's  image 


Table  19;  Per  Cent  Distributions  of  Residents  Respect  for  the  Police  and  Prestige  Given  Them 
for  Residents  in  Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston  and  Chicago. 
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of  disrespect  from  the  public. 

The  city  differences  are  worth  noting.  Citizens  of 
Chicago  are  more  likely  to  say  that  they  have  great  respect 
for  the  police  than  are  citizens  of  Boston.  This  is  true 
for  comparison  of  both  Negro  and  white  citizen  groups  in 
the  two  cities . 

About  one  of  every  four  citizens  believes  that  public 
opinion  of  the  police  has  changed  in  the  past  five  years. 
Among  those  who  regard  it  as  changing,  the  large  majority 
(63  per  cent)  believe  that  the  public  has  changed  in  a 
more  negative  fashion.  Here  is  an  example  of  pluralistic 
ignorance  since  a sizeable  minority  of  these  respondents  did 
not  report  themselves  as  holding  particularly  negative 
feelings  toward  the  police.  Their  perceptions  of  change 
in  public  opinion  may  be  formed  more  by  media  reports  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  police  or  by  other  forums  of  opinion 
than  by  their  own  views . 

Among  those  who  say  public  opinion  toward  the  police 
as  changing  in  the  past  five  years,  there  is  a substantial 
difference  in  the  perception  of  Negroes  and  whites  as  the 
distribution  below  shows: 


i Perceived  ! 

Race 

and  Sex 

of  Respondent  1 

1 Total  1 

1 Change  in  | 

Public  Opinion  •. 
Toward 

Police 

Negro 

] ■ 1 

White 

1 1 

Per  i 
j 

Male  j 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Cent  ^ 

1 

Favorable 

29 

32 

45 

33 

35 

Mixed 

— 

— 

7 

2 

2 

Unfavorable 

71 

68 

48 

65 

63 

Total 

100 

100 

i 

100  ' 

i 

i 100 

100 

Among  Negroes,  there  is  almost  no  difference  between  men  and 
women  in  their  perception  of  change  in  public  opinion  toward 
the  police  but  white  women  were  much  more  likely  than  white 
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men  to  see  opinion  as  changing  in  an  unfavorable  direction. 

Education  does  not  appear  to  have  a consistent  relation- 
ship to  perceived  change  in  opinion  toward  the  police  for 
both  Negroes  and  whites.  Among  whites,  the  college  educated 
were  more  likely  than  those  without  a college  education 
to  see  the  change  as  favorable  but  among  Negroes  those  with 
less  than  a high  school  education  were  most  likely  to  see 
opinion  as  changing  favorably  . 

Apart  from  a judgement  about  the  police  as  the  agents 
of  law  enforcement,  the  public  views  other  aspects  of  the 
police,  particularly  the  prestige  of  the  job  and  how  well 
police  officers  do  their  job.  Some  mention  has  already 
been  made  of  these  aspects  of  public  evaluation  of  the  police. 
An  attempt  was  made,  however,  to  get  an  assessment  of  public 
opinion  of  the  prestige  of  the  police  occupation  by  having 
them  make  a choice  between  police  work  and  a job  in  the 
construction  business  paying  as  much  money.  They  were 
asked  if  a young  man  would  make  a mistake  if  he  became  a 
policeman  rather  than  taking  a job  in  the  construction 
business  paying  as  much  money;  68  per  cent  felt  the  young 
man  would  not  be  making  a mistake  and  6 per  cent  felt  it 
depended  on  factors  related  to  the  two  jobs.  Yet  1 in  4 
citizens  believe  that  he  would  be  making  a mistake,  suggesting 
at  least  that  they  assess  police  work  as  having  less 
opportunity  and  perhaps  prestige  as  well.  There  are  no 
differences  by  race,  though  there  are  by  precinct  in  the 
cities  (see  Table  19) . 

To  assess  how  well  they  thought  the  average  police 
officer  was  doing  his  job,  citizens  were  told:  "Some  people 
say  you  would  have  to  replace  half  of  the  police  now  on  the 
force  to  get  a really  good  police  force  here."  They  then 
were  asked  whether  they  agreed  with  that  assessment  of  the 
police  or  not.  As  Table  19  shows,  a third  of  all  citizens 
agreed  with  the  statement,  indicating  that  they  do  not  have 
a high  degree  of  confidence  in  the  average  police  officer  of 
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their  city.  Negroes  showed  less  confidence  than  did  whites. 

A fourth  of  the  whites  in  both  cities  agreed  that  they 
thought  at  least  half  of  the  officers  would  have  to  be  replaced, 
but  45  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  in  Roxbury,  Boston  held 
that  view  and  a third  of  the  Negroes  in  Chicago's  Fillmore 
district  held  that  view. 

The  Chicago,  Fillmore  district  was  the  scene  of  riots 
during  the  study  and  there  was  objective  evidence  of  dis- 
content with  the  police  among  a substantial  segment  of 
the  Fillmore  residents  during  the  riots.  It  may  well  be 
that  there  is  a similarly  high  potential  for  riot  in  Roxbury 
given  this  rather  substantial  degree  of  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  Boston  police.  Indeed  to  an  extent  this  question 
serves  as  a measure  of  hostility  toward  the  police. 

Public  Acquaintance  and  Contact  with  the  Police. 

There  are  few  social  roles  in  the  society  where  contact 
with  the  public  is  as  pervasive  as  it  is  with  the  police. 

Public  roles  are  most  likely  to  generate  frequent  or 
pervasive  role  contacts.  Many  parents  and  all  children  come 
into  contact  with  the  public  school  teacher.  Perhaps  next 
to  the  school  teacher,  a substantial  proportion  of  citizens 
at  one  time  or  another  have  some  contact  with  a police  officer. 

Such  contacts  with  police  officers  are  by  no  means 
always  contacts  with  him  in  his  official  role  as  an  officer, 
however.  Contacts  with  the  police  in  their  official  role 
were  measured  in  a number  of  ways  in  this  study.  Table  15 
shows  that  17  per  cent  of  all  citizens  called  the  police 
about  someone  in  their  neighborhood  since  they  moved  there; 
there  was  no  differences  by  race  of  resident.  Another 
measure  of  official  contact  with  the  police  was  to  ask  them 
when  was  the  last  time  they  talked  with  a policeman  about 
something  official,  like  getting  a ticket  or  reporting 
something  that  was  wrong  (see  Table  21) . Only  30  per  cent 
of  all  residents  said  they  had  never  talked  with  a police- 
man about  something  official.  Six  per  cent  said  they  had 
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Table  90.  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Kind  of  Personal  Relationships  Residents  Have  With  Police 
^ **  Officers  for  Residents  in  Four  Police  Districts  of  Boston  and  Chicago.  (Continued) 
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Table  21;  Per  Cent  Distributions  for  Kind  of  Official  Relationships  Residents  Have  With  Police 
Officers  for  Residents  in  Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston  and  Chicago. 
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Table  21:  Per  Cent  Distributions  for  Kind  of  Official  Relationships  Residents  Have  With  Police 
Officers  for  Residents  in  Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston  and  Chicago.  (Continued) 
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done  so  within  the  past  week,  9 per  cent  more  than  a week 
ago  but  less  than  a month  ago  and  26  per  cent  more  than  a 
month  but  less  than  a year  ago.  Overall  41  per  cent  of  the 
residents  interviewed  claimed  they  had  some  official  contact 
with  a police  officer  during  the  past  year. 

There  was  not  much  variation  by  police  precinct  in  the 
proportion  claiming  some  official  contact  with  the  police 
during  the  past  year  (Table  21) . It  was  somewhat  higher 
(45  per  cent)  than  the  average  for  Negroes  in  Chicago's 
Fillmore  and  somewhat  below  for  Negroes  in  Boston's  Roxbury. 

Over  one-half  of  the  citizens  said  they  had  their  last 
official  contact  with  a police  officer  in  person;  45  per 
cent  made  only  personal  contact  and  8 per  cent  by  phone  and 
personal  contact.  An  additional  16  per  cent  made  contact 
by  phone.  There  are  almost  no  differences  by  race  (or 
precinct)  in  the  way  contact  was  made  with  the  police  in  an 
official  role.  Table  21. 

Most  citizens  made  their  official  contact  with  the 
police  in  the  role  of  complainant;  28  per  cent  of  all 
citizens  mobilized  them  for  criminal  matters — 10  per  cent 
for  crimes  against  their  person  and  18  per  cent  for  crimes 
against  their  property.  Disturbances  accounted  for  an  additional 
9 per  cent;  mobilization  for  civil  complaints,  1 per  cent; 
and,  for  other  police  service,  8 per  cent.  In  all  then  37 
per  cent  of  the  citizens  were  in  the  role  of  complainant 
when  they  had  an  official  contact  with  the  police  and  10 
per  cent  made  requests  for  police  service.  For  an  additional 
17  per  cent  of  official  encounters  traffic  offenses  served 
as  the  basis  for  contact.  There  are  only  small  differences 
between  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  proportion  mobilizing 
the  police  for  crimes  against  property  but  Negroes  were 
more  likely  than  whites  in  Boston  to  mobilize  the  police  for 
crimes  against  the  person.  Correlatively  whites  in  Boston 
were  more  likely  to  request  police  service. 
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All  in  all  then  official  contact  with  the  police 
for  these  citizens  is  more  likely  to  involve  criminal 
than  traffic  matters.  Furthermore,  citizens  were  as  likely 
to  mobilize  the  police  for  disturbances  and  noncriminal 
matters  as  they  were  to  be  involved  with  them  in  traffic 
encounters . 

Within  the  sample,  somewhat  more  than  two-thirds  have 
had  official  contact  with  the  police  so  far  as  they  can 
remember  and  roughly  the  same  proportion  have  had  some  social 
contact  with  a police  officer.  Compare  Tables  20  and  21. 

As  compared  with  the  41  per  cent  of  residents  who  said 
they  had  some  official  contact  with  a police  officer  during 
the  past  year,  52  per  cent  claimed  they  met  an  officer  in  some 
nonofficial  or  social  contact  during  the  past  year  (see  below 
and  Tables  20  and  21) . There  are  very  substantial  differences 
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in  the  percent  of  citizens  claiming  social  contact  with  a 
police  officer,  however.  Negroes  were  less  likely  than 
whites  in  both  cities  to  say  they  had  some  social  contact 
with  an  officer  in  the  past  year.  Only  29  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  in  Chicago's  Fillmore  said  they  had  a nonofficial 
contact  with  police  officers  as  compared  with  45  per  cent 
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who  said  they  had  an  official  one.  In  all  other  districts 
nonofficial  contacts  exceeded  official  contacts. 

The  ratio  of  official  to  nonofficial  contacts  is  a 
crude  measure  of  the  relationship  of  a police  department 
to  a community.  Presumably  the  police-community  relations 
programs  want  to  increase  the  ratio  of  nonofficial  to 
official  contacts  with  the  police. 

There  may  be  special  factors  accounting  for  differences 
in  nonofficial  contacts  with  the  police.  Some  of  the 
differences  relate  to  the  kind  of  patrol  the  police  do.  Foot 
patrol  may  increase  such  contacts  over  mobile  patrol.  There 
is  somewhat  more  foot  patrol  in  Boston  than  in  Chicago,  but 
the  differences  due  to  this  would  be  small.  Boston  officers, 
however,  spent  more  time  out  of  their  car  in  nonofficial 
contacts  than  do  Chicago  officers  and  this  is  more  likely 
to  account  for  some  of  the  difference. 

Where  an  officer  lives  also  influences  nonofficial 
contact  between  the  public  and  the  police.  The  high  rate 
for  Boston's  DoJTchester  undoubtedly  is  accounted  for  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  a fair  number  of  the  Boston  officers 
live  in  Dorchester;  this  is  perhaps  somewhat  more  true  for 
the  "Irish"  than  other  ethnic  officers  in  the  department. 

There  is  some  confirmation  for  these  speculations  in 
Table  20.  The  precincts  are  ranked  in  social  contacts 
just  about  as  they  are  in  terms  of  per  cent  who  claim  they 
know  an  officer.  Sixty  nine  per  cent  of  the  citizens  in 
Dorchester  make  some  claim  to  knowing  a police  officer  as 
do  48  per  cent  in  Chicago's  Town  Hall,  49  per  cent  in 
Boston's  Roxbury  but  only  40  per  cent  in  Chicago's  Fillmore. 

If  one  considers  friends  and  relatives'  on  the  force  as  a 
measure  of  more  intimate  social  contacts,  the  following 
proportions  obtain:  Dorchester,  40  per  cent;  Fillmore,  20 
per  cent;  Roxbury  17  per  cent;  Town  Hall,  16  per  cent.  From 
this  measure,  the  substantially  larger  proportion  of  friends 
or  relatives  on  the  force  in  Dorchester  might  account  for 
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much  of  the  considerably  higher  proportion  of  social 
contacts  in  Dorchester.  Indeed,  18  per  cent  of  Dorchester's 
residents  claim  to  have  a relative  on  the  force  and  29  per 
cent  claim  to  have  a friend  on  the  force  (Table  20) . 

Some  differences  in  social  contact  of  citizens  and 
officers  among  the  precincts  undoubtedly  is  accounted  for 
by  casual  social  encounters  with  the  police.  This  is 
apparent  in  that  Town  Hall  residents  in  Chicago  are  more 
than  twice  as  likely  as  Fillmore  residents  to  say  they 
know  an  officer  on  the  force  to  whom  they  "say  hello". 

Some  further  evidence  for  differences  in  social  contact 
opportunities  and  experiences  among  the  precincts  is  provided 
by  an  answer  to  the  question:  "Which  contact — the  social 
or  the  official  one — was  most  recent?"  There  were  15  per 
cent  of  all  residents  who  said  they  had  neither  an  official 
or  a social  contact  with  the  police.  About  1 in  5 Negroes 
in  both  cities  said  they  had  no  contact  with  the  police  but 
it  was  less  than  1 in  10  for  whites  in  both  cities.  Quite 
clearly  the  probability  that  a citizen  will  meet  a police 
officer  in  some  encounter  during  a year  is  quite  high.  Yet 
the  probability  that  a Negro  resident  will  have  some  encounter 
is  less  than  the  probability  that  a white  resident  will  have 
one . 

Table  20  provides  information  whether  the  social  or 
the  official  contact  was  most  recent.  In  interpreting  the 
data  in  the  table  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  if  a citizen 
had  only  one  or  the  other  kind  of  contact  then  that  contact 
is  considered  the  most  recent.  Somewhat  surprisingly  Boston 
residents  were  more  likely  than  Chicago  residents  to  report 
their  social  contact  as  more  recent.  This  was  expected  for 
Dorchester,  Boston  where  the  per  cent  of  social  contacts  was  so  high. 

There  are  then  differences  among  the  precincts  in  the  kind 
of  social  contacts  one  makes  with  police  officers.  Dorchester 
clearly  seems  to  maximize  opportunities  for  more  social  contacts 
with  police  officers  as  relatives  and  friends.  Town  Hall  seems 
to  provide  more  opportunities  for  casual  encounters . 
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Citizen  Cooperation  and  Mobilization  of  the  Police 

There  is  considerable  question  about  the  willingness  of 
citizens  to  mobilize  the  police  and  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
investigation  or  in  the  reporting  of  crimes.  In  the  first 
section  of  this  volume,  it  was  noted  that  there  is  consider- 
able crime  where  the  citizen  is  a victim  and  yet  they  say 
they  did  not  report  it  to  the  police.  The  most  frequent 
reason  they  give  for  not  reporting  a crime  to  the  police  is 
that  they  believe  it  is  useless  or  futile  to  do  so.  At  least 
half  of  the  victims  who  failed  to  report  a victim  experience 
to  the  police  gave  this  reason.  They  regard  the  experience 
either  as  so  minor  that  the  police  shouldn't  be  bothered 
with  it  or  that  they  believe  the  police  wouldn't  want  to  be 
bothered  with  it.  They  can't  see  that  the  police  could  do 
anything  about  it  in  any  case.  Their  attitude  is  in  this 
sense  quite  realistic — many  of  these  events  could  not  be 
'solved'  by  police  investigation  even  were  the  resources  to 
be  allocated  to  doing  so,  itself  a highly  unlikely  event, 
given  limited  police  resources  for  investigation. 

A second  main  reason  given  by  respondents  is  that  it 
is  too  troublesome  to  report  the  event.  They  give  as  rea- 
sons that  it  takes  too  much  of  their  time,  that  they  do  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with  being  a complainant  in  court,  and 
similar  instances  of  not  wanting  to  take  the  time.  Most  of 
these  events  apparently  are  regarded  as  minor  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  ' not  worth  the  time ' . 

There  is  little  evidence  that  citizens  fail  to  report 
crimes  to  the  police  because  they  hold  some  negative  ex- 
pectation about  what  the  police  will  do  if  they  report  it. 

In  short,  they  do  not  seem  to  fail  to  report  because  they 
believe  that  the  police  are  'against  them'. 

Residents  also  were  asked  whether  they  ever  had  seen 
or  witnessed  an  event  that  looked  like  it  might  be  a crime 
that  they  did  not  report  to  the  police.  Only  1 per  cent 
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of  all  residents  said  they  had  seen  such  an  event  and  not  re- 
ported it.  Considering  the  main  reasons  they  give  for  not 
reporting  it,  we  find  a pattern  similar  to  that  for  not  re- 
porting their  own  experiences. 

All  residents  also  were  told:  "A  number  of  people  don't 
call  the  police  when  they  see  someone  commit  a crime."  They 
then  were  asked:  "What  do  you  think  are  some  of  the  main 
reasons  why  people  don't  call  the  police  in  such  cases?" 

The  two  major  reasons  given  by  residents  why  they  think 
people  don't  call  the  police  in  such  cases  are  that  people 
don't  want  to  be  bothered  by  taking  the  time  or  by  getting 
involved,  given  by  44  per  cent  of  all  residents,  and  that 
people  have  some  reason  for  not  reporting  it,  such  as  protect- 
ing the  offender,  fear  of  reprisal,  or  that  it  is  none  of 
their  business,  given  also  by  44  per  cent  of  all  residents. 
One-half  of  all  residents  then  reply  in  terms  that  suggest 
either  the  citizen  is  disengaged  from  it  or  that  he  is  so 
engaged  in  it  that  he  can't  afford  to  get  involved  by  report- 
ing it.  Only  one  per  cent  said  they  thought  it  was  that  such 
citizens  would  feel  it  was  useless,  and  2 per  cent  said  they 
thought  people  were  unaware  of  how  to  report  it.  Eight  per 
cent  did  say  that  they  thought  citizens  might  not  want  to 
report  it  because  they  felt  the  police  wouldn't  do  anything 
about  it  or  that  they  might  not  come  when  called.  Few 
mentioned  that  they  felt  such  persons  feared  trouble  from  the 
police  if  they  were  to  report  it. 

Overall,  then,  most  citizens  do  not  regard  the  failure 
of  other  citizens  to  mobilize  the  police  as  a matter  of  their 
having  a negative  evaluation  of  how  the  police  will  respond 
to  them.  Indeed  both  their  own  behavior  in  calling  the  police 
with  reasonable  frequency  and  the  reasons  they  give  why  they, 
themselves  do  not,  call  the  police  suggest  that  they  regard 
citizens  themselves,  as  the  main  source  of  nonreporting. 
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Quite  clearly  citizens  do  not  always  feel  the  obliga- 
tion to  call  the  police  to  report  a crime.  Though  the  evi- 
dence cannot  be  mobilized  from  the  survey  in  any  manner  of 
proof,  there  does  seem  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  citizens 
do  not  call  the  police  unless  they  regard  a matter  as  some- 
thing where  they  were  seriously  wronged  or  they  are  personal- 
ly affronted,  or  where  they  have  something  personally  to 
gain  from  it,  such  as  gain  from  an  insurance  claim.  But 
any  gain  has  to  be  worth  the  effort  of  calling  the  police 
and  'getting  involved*.  Apart  from  such  motivations  to  call 
the  police  citizens  are  inclined  to  disengage  themselves 
from  any  responsibility  to  call  the  police. 

Citizen  Perceptions  of  Officer  Misconduct 

Citizen  perceptions  of  officer  misconduct  is  shaped  both 
by  their  experiences  in  transactions  with  them  and  by  their 
sharing  in  a forum  of  public  opinion.  Earlier  the  perceptions 
citizens  have  of  how  officers  behave  improperly  in  their  judg- 
ment toward  persons  who  have  broken  the  law,  and  how  they  be- 
lieve officers  apply  differential  standards  of  justice  toward 
various  groups  or  persons  was  discussed.  Here  we  turn  to 
some  perceptions  citizens  have  or  various  kinds  of  personal 
misconduct  by  police  officers.  For  some  of  these  forms  of 
misconduct  there  is  a simple  report  of  hearsay  but  for  most 
part  they  were  asked  about  what  they  saw  or  experienced. 

The  survey  could  not  determine  the  validity  of  either  fact 
or  opinion. 

An  unexpectedly  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  re- 
ported that  they  think  the  police  in  their  district  takes 
bribes  and  payoffs — 38  per  cent  in  Table  22.  Negroes  in 
both  cities  reported  the  police  take  bribes  and  payoffs  more 
than  did  whites.  Indeed  one-half  of  the  citizens  in  Chicago's 
Fillmore  think  the  police  take  bribes  and  payoffs.  For  those 
who  believe  it  was  true,  they  were  asked  whether  'most'  or 


Table  22:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Resident  Perceptions  of  Whether  Police  Take 
Bribes  and  Payoffs  for  Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston  and  Chicago. 
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just  'some'  officers  took  bribes  and  payoffs.  A third  of 
all  adult  citizens  who  believe  the  police  take  bribes  and 
payoffs  believe  that  most  officers  will  take  them.  How- 
ever, citizens  in  Chicago — both  Negro  and  white — who  be- 
lieve officers  take  bribes  and  payoffs  were  less  likely  to 
say  that  most  take  them  than  were  citizens  in  Boston. 

Were  the  reality  of  police  conduct  to  accord  with 
citizen  beliefs  in  these  areas,  then  one  would  be  forced 
to  conclude  that  there  is  considerable  police-public  col- 
lusion in  these  districts.  This  is  not  to  say  that  most 
citizens  engage  in  such  conduct  with  most  police  officers. 

Dat  a substantial  proportion  of  citizens  do  believe  that 
some  police  officers  are  in  collusion  with  some  citizens, 
and  a surprising  minority  believes  that  this  is  true  for 
most  police  officers  in  their  district. 

Almost  a third  of  the  adult  residents  report  they  have 
seen  a police  officer  do  something  they  felt  was  wrong  and 
an  additional  17  per  cent  say  they  have  been  told  by  some- 
one about  something  a police  officer  did  that  was  wrong. 
Almost  one-half  of  all  residents  then  report  they  either  saw 
or  heard  about  a police  officer  doing  something  that  was 
wrong.  There  are  small  differences  between  Negroes  and 
whites  in  their  reports  of  officer  misconduct,  but  the  dif- 
ferences are  not  large.  See  Table  23. 

Considering  in  Table  23  what  was  the  most  serious  thing 
they  saw  a policeman  doing  that  they  regard  as  wrong,  the 
major  or  most  serious  misconduct  they  report  relates  to  the 
threat  or  undue  use  of  physical  force  against  the  citizen — 
most  reporting  its  actual  use.  (Table  23) . There,  of  course, 
is  considerable  difficulty  attendant  upon  determining  when 
the  use  of  physical  force  is  'necessary'  and  when  there 
'actually'  is  undue  use  of  force.  Officers  are  empowered  to 
use  force,  if  necessary,  to  effect  a lawful  arrest.  Lacking 


Table  23;  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Residents  Perceptions  and  Recollections  of  Wrong  Doing 
by  A Policeman  for  Residents  in  Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston  and  Chicago. 
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Table  23:  Cent  Distribution  of  Residents  Perceptions  and  Recollections  of  Wrong  Doing 

by  A Policeman  for  Residents  in  Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston  and  Chicago. 
(Continued) 
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further  information  on  whether  the  force  was  used  in  a law- 
ful situation  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  used, 
there  is  no  way  of  assessing  the  validity  of  their  complaints 
about  officer  misconduct  in  the  use  of  force.  In  Chicago 
and  Boston  more  Negro  than  white  residents  report  they  saw 
force  or  threats  of  force  used  unduly.  Indeed  twice  as 
many  Negroes  as  whites  in  Chicago  make  such  reports.  The 
differences  are  much  smaller  for  Negroes  and  whites  in  Boston. 

An  additional  10  per  cent  report  seeing  an  officer  so- 
licit or  accept  a bribe.  While  the  differences  between  Negro 
and  white  reports  are  small  in  Boston,  more  than  three  times 
as  many  white  as  Negro  residents  in  Chicago  report  officers 
accepting  a bribe — 15  per  cent  of  all  white  residents  report 
they  have  seen  an  officer  accept  a bribe.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  reports  of  experiences  are  cumulated  over 
a long  period  of  time  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assess 
current  practice  within  the  police  department.  Nonetheless 
such  experiences,  even  over  a long  period  of  time,  have  con- 
tributed to  a public  image  of  the  police. 

Only  a very  small  proportion  of  the  adult  citizens  re- 
port officers  as  engaging  in  a Part  I or  Part  II  crime — but 
two  per  cent — and  there  are  no  differences  by  race  of  citizen. 

Considering  citizen  reports  of  seeing  officers  engage 
in  misconduct,  their  major  complaints  'are  about  the  use  of 
force  and  the  soliciting  and  accepting  of  bribes.  That  more 
than  1 in  4 citizens  claim  they  have  seen  an  officer  at  some 
time  or  other  do  something  they  thought  was  wrong  undoubtedly 
contributes  to  both  their  ambivalence  toward  the  police  and 
to  some  negative  image  of  them.  Again,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  these  data  pertain  to  the  life  experience  of  the  citizen, 
not  necessary  to  any  recent  period  of  time.  Given  the  effects 
of  recall  over  time,  however,  there  is  reason  to  assume  that 
for  many  of  these  citizens  they  are  reporting  on  a fairly  re- 
cent event.  Nonetheless  the  responses  are  biased  toward  the 
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"most  serious"  thing  they  ever  saw,  since  they  were  asked  to 
report  the  'most  serious*  event. 

Citizens  also  reported  certain  'minor'  infractions  that 
they  either  saw  or  heard  about  a police  officer  doing  what 
they  regarded  as  wrong:  17  per  cent  of  the  citizens  reported 
some  minor  infraction.  More  Negro  than  white  citizens  re- 
ported such  infractions.  The  main  infraction  reported  is 
drinking  on  duty;  white  citizens  reported  this  infraction  more 
often  than  Negro  citizens.  Table  23  summarizes  citizen  re- 
ports of  minor  infractions  by  police  officers. 

Above  it  was  noted  that  when  respondents  were  asked  to 
report  the  most  serious  thing  they  ever  saw  an  officer  do 
that  they  thought  was  wrong,  14  per  cent  mentioned  the  undue 
use  of  force  as  the  most  serious  thing.  When  citizens  were 
specifically  asked  (Table  23)  whether  they  ever  saw  the  po- 
lice use  physical  force,  25  per  cent  report  they  have  seen  an 
officer  use  physical  force.  Of  these,  7 per  cent  judged  the 
degree  of  force  used  was  not  warranted  by  the  situation  and 
another  6 per  cent  said  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  any 
force.  Negroes  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  judge  the  degree 
of  force  used  was  unwarranted  than  were  whites,  but  the  dif- 
ferences are  not  large.  From  these  two  questions  14  and  13 
per  cent  of  the  residents  respectively  believe  that  police 
officers  have  used  force  unduly.  And  what  may  surprise  some, 
the  differences  between  white  and  Negro  residents  in  report- 
ing they  have  seen  force  used  unduly  is  not  large.  Indeed 
in  Table  23  it  can  be  seen  that  6 per  cent  of  the  citizens 
in  3 of  the  4 districts  say  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use 
force . 

Again,  while  caution  must  be  exercised  in  accepting 
citizen  reports  as  bona  fide,  it  nonetheless  provides  some 
indication  of  the  volume  of  citizens  who  at  one  time  or 
another  could  have  made  a complaint  against  the  police  for 
undue  use  of  force.  Indeed  some  of  them  may  very  well  have 
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made  it,  though  unfortunately  they  were  not  asked  whether  or 
not  they  reported  it.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing against  whom  the  force  was  used,  though  in  any  case  the 
citizen  could  have  served  as  a complainant  or  witnessed  for 
a complainant. 

It  should  also  be  apparent  in  Table  23  that  9 per  cent 
report  that  in  their  judgment  the  officer  used  the  proper 
amount  of  force,  and  2 per  cent  report  that  he  used  it  in 
self  defense.  White  citizens  were  somewhat  more  likely 
than  Negro  citizens  to  report  that  the  proper  amount  of  force 
was  used  in  the  encounter. 

Public  Attitudes  Toward  the  System  of  Justice. 

Within  the  legal  system  of  the  United  States  the  separa- 
tion of  functions  and  roles  among  the  law  enforcement,  public 
prosecution,  and  judicial  organizations  sets  the  stage  for 
conflict  among  them  in  criminal  matters. 

Some  conflict  is  inevitable  in  such  a system,  given  the 
fact  that  the  law  enforcement  agents  largely  control  the  case 
inputs  into  the  legal  system  through  their  power  of  arrest. 
Apart  from  the  decision  to  arrest,  however,  police  control 
over  dispositions  in  the  legal  system  is  almost  entirely  in- 
direct, resting  in  their  role  of  providing  evidence  and  testi- 
mony for  the  prosecution  in  particular  cases. 

The  public  prosecutor  with  the  initial  control  over  the 
case  output  process  may  come  into  conflict  with  both  the  po- 
lice and  the  judicial  organizations.  The  prosecutor  occupies 
a kind  of  'middleman'  role  between  functionaries  in  the  two 
organizations.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his 
primary  task  often  becomes  one  of  the  bargaining  agent  be- 
tween agents  of  the  two  organizations,  rather  than  that  of 
a person  who  defends  the  public  interest  per  se. 

The  courts  are  in  the  role  of  principal  agents  of  con- 
trol over  the  final  output  from  the  system  by  their  power 
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of  disposition  of  legal  cases.  In  fact  they  may  share  that 
power  with  a corrections  system  and  sharing  it  may  substan- 
tially restrict  their  actual  power  of  disposition  over  them. 

The  court,  nevertheless,  is  powerless  to  control  case 
inputs  into  the  system  apart  from  taking  punitive  sanctions 
toward  agents  in  other  legal  roles  or  by  appeals  to  the  legis- 
lative process.  The  major  form  of  sanctioning  agents  avail- 
able to  them  is  to  'deny  a case*  to  those  who  control  the 
inputs — the  public  prosecutors  and  the  police. 

Though  conflict  is  endemic  in  the  system,  then,  so  far 
as  citizens  are  concerned,  they  generally  are  unaware  of 
the  systemic  origins  of  the  conflict  and  attempts  to  resolve 
it.  Furthermore,  since  each  organization  has  relations  with 
an  external  environment  as  well,  each  is  attempting  to  bal- 
ance interests  with  respect  to  their  environment.  The  po- 
lice, perhaps,  are  most  vulnerable  to  control  from  their  ex- 
ternal environment  and  the  courts  the  least.  Even  the  power 
to  legislate  is  for  the  most  part  subject  to  judicial  review. 

Yet  the  power  of  the  courts  over  the  disposition  of 
cases  and  to  sanction  the  other  agents  in  the  system  may 
create  problems  for  them  in  their  relations  with  the  larger 
environment  that  includes  the  public.  Members  of  the  public 
may  not  comprehend  the  legal  issues  yet  they  may  take  a 
stance  with  respect  to  the  issues  or  particular  cases.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  in  the  arena  of  public  opinion  in  a democratic 
society  that  many  of  the  conflicts  between  organizations  are 
played  out  if  not  resolved. 

Public  perceptions  that  there  is  a rise  in  crime  in  the 
United  States  when  coupled  with  their  ambivalence  toward 
the  police  sets  the  stage  for  public  entry  into  the  debate 
when  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  renders  decisions  with  respect 
to  the  legality  of  police  actions.  The  situation  is  particu- 
larly complicated  since  the  public  has  fragmented  into  sepa- 
rate publics  not  only  over  the  specific  issues  of  legality 
of  police  action  but  over  the  more  central  constitutional 
issues  to  which  they  relate. 
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In  the  conflict  over  these  issues  that  has  ensued,  the 
public  gradually  has  come  to  take  sides  whether  on  the  is- 
sues of  civil  review  of  the  police  or  on  those  relating  to 
the  protection  of  rights  of  the  offender  and  the  accused. 

Yet  it  is  difficult  to  discern  publics  of  any  substantial 
scope  that  align  themselves  in  clear  'pro'  or  'anti'  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  these  issues.  While  there  are  some 
groups  that  are  pro-police  and  anti-court,  and  vice  versa, 
such  groups  do  not  appear  to  comprise  a majority  of  the 
public.  What  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  is  that  citizens 
will  be  more  or  less  'pro'  or  'anti'  on  particular  issues, 
indicating  again  their  deep  ambivalence  toward  the  whole 
process  of  crime  and  justice. 

Some  attempt  was  made  to  discern  public  concerns  over 
these  issues.  See  Table  24. 

One  of  the  issues  over  which  people  may  divide  is  the 
question  of  whether  'the  courts  have  gone  too  far  in  making 
rules  favoring  and  protecting  people  who  get  into  trouble 
with  the  law' . Many  members  of  the  public  are  anxious  about 
the  crime  situation  as  they  define  it  and  even  though  the 
legal  decisions  may  be  less  pervasive  in  their  impact  than 
the  public  or  police  perceive  them  to  be,  they  may  view  with 
alarm  such  decisions  lest  they  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
protecting  them.  Attempts  by  the  court  to  balance  individual 
and  collective  interests  may  nevertheless  be  viewed  as  'going 
too  far'  one  way  or  the  other. 

Elsewhere  in  Volume  II  of  this  supplement,  it  is  report- 
ed that  9 of  every  10  police  officers  think  the  court  has 
gone  'too  far'  in  making  rules  favoring  and  protecting  people 
who  get  into  trouble  with  the  law.  As  the  data  in  Table  24 
indicate,  1 in  5 people  do  not  believe  they  are  sufficiently 
well  informed  to  make  a judgment  on  the  issue  while  no  police 


Table  24:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Residents  Perceive  Rights  of 
Before  the  Law  for  Residents  in  Four  Police  Districts  of  ; 
Chicago. 
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Table  24;  per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Residents  Perceive  Rights  of  Offenders  Before  the  Law 
for  Residents  in  Four  Police  Districts  of  Boston  and  Chicago.  (Continued) 
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Table  24:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Residents  Perceive  Rights  of  Offenders  Before  the  Law 
for  Residents  in  Four  Police  Districts  of  Boston  and  Chicago.  (Continued) 
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Table  24  = Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Residents  Perceive  Rights  of  Offenders  Before 
the  Law  for  Residents  in  Four  Police  Districts  of  Boston  and  Chicago. 
(Continued) 
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Officer  failed  to  make  one.  Nonetheless,  46  per  cent  of 
all  citizens  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  police. 

Among  those  expressing  an  opinion  more  than  half  are  in  a 
pro-police-anti-court  position.  Of  all  adults  interviewed, 

40  per  cent  believed  that  the  rules  favored  the  offender 
too  much  and  30  per  cent  did  not  believe  that  the  court 
had  gone  too  far.  In  Boston,  whites  were  more  likely  than 
Negroes  to  believe  that  the  rules  favored  the  offender  too 
much;  Chicago  citizens  did  not  differ  much  in  their  'anti- 
court' views.  The  climate  of  opinion  in  Boston  is  differ- 
ent from  that  in  Chicago,  there  being  perhaps  less  active 
anti-court  organization  in  the  Chicago  area. 

All  adult  residents  also  were  asked  (Table  24)  whether 
they  thought  too  much  attention  is  now  being  given  to  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  people  who  get  into  trouble  with  the 
police.  A third  of  all  residents  are  unwilling  to  express 
a judgment  but  somewhat  more  (38  per  cent)  agree  with  this 
judgment  than  oppose  it  (34  per  cent) . There  is  a substan- 
tial difference  by  race  of  the  respondent  however.  Among 
those  expressing  an  opinion  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
whites  believe  too  much  attention  is  being  given  to  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  people  who  get  into  trouble  with  the  po- 
lice while  the  reverse  is  true  for  Negroes. 

There  are  differences  by  city  as  well.  Both  Negroes 
and  whites  in  Boston  are  more  likely  than  comparable  ag- 
gregates in  Chicago  to  believe  that  offender  rights  are 
being  given  too  much  attention. 

That  the  public  takes  a position  on  these  issues  that 
is  generally  reasonably  informed  with  respect  to  the  spe- 
cific decisions  at  issue  is  also  clear  from  data  in  Table  24. 
Among  those  who  believe  too  much  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  rights  of  offenders,  the  most  common  complaint  is 
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that  there  are  too  many  loopholes  for  offenders,  a complaint 
of  about  one-third  of  those  believing  offender  rights  are 
overprotected.  About  an  equal  proportion  give  reasons  that 
relate  to  the  legality  of  police  means,  relating  to  the 
right  of  the  police  to  interrogate  or  use  confessions  or  to 
stop  and  frisk,  or,  more  generally,  that  the  'hands  of  the 
police  are  tied'.  Yet  there  is  a sizeable  minority  that 
bases  their  view  largely  on  the  opinion  that  there  is  too 
much  crime  today. 

All  residents  also  were  asked  what  concerned  them  most 
about  the  treatment  of  offenders  today.  One  in  4 residents 
could  not  say  what  bothered  them,  if  anything.  Yet  almost 
a third  believe  that  there  is  too  much  'soft  treatment  of 
offenders'  and  7 per  cent  felt  there  is  inequity  in  justice. 

One  in  10,  however,  is  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the 
rights  of  the  offender  are  dealt  with  improperly.  As  Table 
24  shows,  however,  whites  are  far  more  likely  than  Negroes 
to  be  concerned  about  the  soft  treatment  of  offenders  while 
Negroes  are  far  more  often  concerned  with  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  offender. 

Generally  the  public  reads  the  'crime  news'  and  they 
become  involved  in  major  cases  that  come  to  trial.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  take  sides  in  such  major  cases 
and  act  as  jurors  or  jurists,  as  the  case  may  be,  reaching 
a verdict  or  a decision  as  to  disposition.  For  that  reason, 
all  residents  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  sentencing  behavior 
or  judges.  Almost  exactly  one-half  of  all  citizens  responded 
that  there  was  too  much  leniency  in  the  system  in  some  respect. 
One  in  five  citizens  believes  there  is  too  much  leniency  for 
at  least  some  offenses  and  offenders.  One  in  4 believes  there 
is  a general  tendency  for  leniency  in  the  system.  See  Table 
24. 
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Just  as  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  an  individual 
respondent  as  clearly  pro-  or  anti-  police,  so  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  classify  many  as  pro-  or  anti-court  since  there  is 
a substantial  minority  that  believes  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  has  gone  too  far  but  that  criminal  courts  are  not  too 
lenient.  Yet  overall,  there  is  considerable  sentiment  for 
the  police  in  the  stance  they  take  on  the  issues,  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a sizeable  minority  of  the  public 
either  is  uninformed  about  the  issues  or  has  not  arrived  at 
a position  with  respect  to  them. 

It  is  clear  that  citizen  views  of  the  legality  of  police 
means  are  not  always  judged  within  a context  of  their  appli- 
cability to  them.  This  is  understandable  given  their  anxie- 
ties and  concerns  about  their  desires  for  protection  from 
victimization  from  crime  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  arbi- 
trary use  of  police  power  on  the  other. 

All  citizens  were  asked  about  their  views  whether  the 
police  should  have  the  right  to  stop  them  and  question  or 
search  them.  See  Table  25.  A substantial  majority  of  the 
citizens  believe  that  the  police  should  at  least  under  some 
conditions  be  able  to  stop  and  ask  them  their  name  and  address 
(79  per  cent) ; an  absolute  majority  of  56  per  cent  sets  no 
conditions  for  stopping  and  asking  them  to  identify  themselves. 
In  Boston  there  are  no  differences  between  Negroes  and  whites 
with  almost  6 of  10  citizens  saying  they  would  not  object  to 
the  police  asking  them  to  stop  and  identify  themselves  by 
name  and  address  under  any  conditions.  In  Chicago  the  situa- 
tion is  somewhat  different.  The  proportion  is  the  same  as 
in  Boston  for  white  citizens  in  Town  Hall  but  Negroes  in 
Fillmore  are  less  likely  to  agree  to  being  stopped  to  identify 
themselves  under  any  conditions;  they  are  more  likely  to  ex- 
press contingent  conditions  themselves. 
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At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  2 of  every 
10  citizens  do  not  believe  the  police  have  a right  to  stop 
and  ask  under  any  conditions.  There  are  no  significant 
differences  between  Negroes  and  whites  in  this  respect. 

There  is  a falling  off  in  citizen  agreement  that  the 
police  have  a right  to  do  more  than  ask  the  citizen  to  identi- 
fy himself.  Only  27  per  cent  agree  that  he  can  question  them 
as  to  what  they  are  doing  there,  where  they  have  been,  and 
'things  like  that*.  Another  31  per  cent  are  willing  to  allow 
such  questions  under  certain  conditions;  or,  only  6 in  10 
express  some  willingness  to  be  questioned  about  their  reasons 
for  being  where  they  are.  There  is  one  major  exception  in 
that  white  citizens  in  Town  Hall,  Chicago  were  more  likely  to 
agree  that  they  could  be  questioned  about  their  whereabouts; 

42  per  cent  agree  to  such  questioning  under  any  conditions 
and  35  per  cent  agree  to  it  under  certain  conditions;  the 
Negro  citizens  in  Chicago's  Fillmore  are  in  sharp  disagreement 
with  them  in  this  respect. 

Even  smaller  proportions  are  willing  to  be  searched  if 
they  are  stopped.  Yet  2 in  10  citizens  is  willing  to  be 
searched  under  any  conditions,  if  stopped,  and  almost  3 in 
10  are  willing  to  be  searched  under  some  conditions,  if  stopped. 
Again,  white  citizens  in  Town  Hall,  Chicago,  are  most  willing 
to  be  unconditionally  searched,  if  stopped. 

Given  the  fact  that  some  citizens  have  great  difficulty 
in  seeing  themselves  in  the  role  of  an  offender  or  in  condi- 
tions where  the  police  would  stop  them  to  question  them  about 
their  whereabouts,  and  also  given  the  fact  that  a sizeable 
minority  always  places  conditions  on  their  agreement  about 
police  rights,  all  citizens  were  asked:  "Suppose  a policeman 
thinks  you  have  committed  a crime;  should  he  have  a right  to 
question  about  a lot  of  things  to  find  out?"  Seven  in  every 
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ten  citizens  agree  that  the  police  should  have  such  a right 
and  the  remaining  agree  that  an  officer  should  have  such  a 
right  under  some  conditions,  generally  reasonable  assurance 
that  a crime  was  committed.  Almost  no  citizens  then  are 
opposed  to  allowing  the  police  the  right  to  question  them 
if  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  wrong-doing. 

White  citizens  are  somewhat  more  likely  than  Negro 
citizens  to  grant  the  right  to  question  by  the  police  un- 
conditionally if  they  are  suspected  of  wrong-doing.  Assum- 
ing that  Negroes  at  least  perceive  themselves  as  more  often 
subject  to  improper  questioning — for  which  there  is  some 
evidence  in  the  survey — then  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  attach  conditions  to  the  right  of  the 
police  to  question  them.  Their  answers  suggest  that  they 
are  more  opposed  to  * arbitrary  forms  of  questioning'  than 
they  are  to  the  officer's  right  to  question,  if  suspected 
of  wrong-doing.  Most  citizens  do  not  qualify  their  answers 
with  mention  of  their  'constitutional  rights'  under  question- 
ing. 

Experience  of  course  can  change  the  way  that  a citizen 
perceives  his  rights  vis-a-vis  those  of  the  police.  A sub- 
stantial proportion  of  these  citizens  have  had  contact  with 
the  police  in  an  official  role.  Generally  their  transactions 
probably  were  ones  where  they  took  the  role  of  complainant  or 
where  at  most  they  were  in  the  role  of  a 'minor  offender', 
such  as  in  violation  of  a traffic  ordinance.  Unfortunately 
it  is  not  known  how  many  citizens  were  in  the  role  of  more 
serious  offenders.  Citizens  involved  in  more  serious  offenses 
may  be  more  aware  of  problems  of  rights  in  transactions  with  the 
police.  Since  many  residents  probably  had  no  contacts  with  the 
police  where  they  regarded  their  own  rights  as  problematic , they 
may  be  more  willing  to  permit  the  police  greater  discretion  in 
police  citizen  encounters  than  the  law  or  the  courts  may 
warrant. 
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Citizen  Actions  to  Protect  Themselves  From  Crime  and 
Perceptions  of  What  Should  be  Done  About  the  Crime  Problem 

Given  citizen  concern  with  the  crime  problem,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  would  take  some  steps 
to  protect  themselves,  particularly  since  these  citizens  live 
in  the  higher  crime  rate  areas  of  the  city.  Furthermore, 
it  should  be  expected  that  they  would  be  more  involved  in  the 
issues  of  doing  something  about  it.  They  might  be  expected 
to  have  specific  views  on  measures  to  deal  with  the  crime 
problem. 

All  residents  were  asked  what  they  thought  was  the  most 
important  thing  that  could  be  done  to  cut  down  the  amount  of 
crime  in  their  neighborhood.  While  it  was  possible  to  code 
most  of  their  responses  in  terms  of  a single  main  proposal, 
for  some  more  than  one  proposal  was  coded.  A striking  fact 
is  that  an  absolute  majority  of  the  residents  make  proposals 
that  could  be  characterized  as  taking  measures  that  can  be 
described  as  repressive  of  crime  and  criminals  or  as 
protective  of  citizens  rather  than  measures  that  deal  with 
amelioration  of  the  social  conditions  that  lead  to  crime  or 
moral  measures  that  would  make  people  conform  better  to  the 
laws  or  norms  of  society.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  all  residents 
would  take  only  repressive  or  protective  measures  such  as 
to  increase  and  strengthen  the  police,  have  stricter  laws, 
more  convictions  and  stiffer  sentences,  enforcement  of 
curfews  and  crackdowns  on  teenagers , and  the  punishment 
of  parents  as  well  as  juveniles.  An  additional  11  per  cent 
would  take  some  repressive  measures , 7 per  cent  combining 
them  with  ameliorating  social  conditions  and  4 per  cent 
with  moral  measures. 

Only  8 per  cent  of  all  citizens  recommend  measures 
that  would  deal  with  what  often  are  regarded  by  criminologists 
as  the  more  fundamental  conditions  that  lead  to  crime.  These 
included  proposals  for  more  jobs,  more  youth  and  recreation 
programs,  better  housing  and  education,  or  integration  of  the 
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races.  And  only  6 per  cent  emphasize  moral  training  or 
leadership  including  better  child  training  and  supervision 
and  moral  leadership  by  citizens  or  religious  leaders,  factors 
that  psychologists  or  psychiatrists  might  emphasize. 

When  the  specific  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  crime 
problem  that  were  classed  as  repressive  or  protective  are 
examined  in  detail,  citizens  in  high  crime  rate  areas  were 
most  likely  to  demand  more  police  and  stronger  police  protection. 
A third  of  all  citizens  made  proposals  of  this  kind.  Eight 
per  cent  of  all  citizens  want  stricter  laws,  and  sentences, 
more  convictions,  and  better  enforcement  of  curfews;  six 
per  cent  would  'crackdown'  on  teenagers  and  gangs.  Fourteen 
per  cent  mention  other  repressive  measures  that  should  be 
taken. 

Considering  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  social 
conditions  of  crime,  the  major  proposals  made  are  for  youth 
and  recreation  programs  given  by  12  per  cent  of  all 
residents.  But  5 per  cent  of  the  residents  mentioned  more 
job  opportunities  as  a way  of  dealing  with  the  crime  problem. 

Among  the  moral  measures  mentioned,  better  child 
training  and  more  supervision  by  parents  was  mentioned 
by  10  per  cent  of  all  citizens  in  these  areas,  the  majority 
however  focusing  on  supervision  rather  than  child  training. 

If  one  regards  these  general  tendencies  of  citizens 
seriously  then  clearly  there  is  more  support  for  repressive 
and  enforcement  measures  than  there  is  for  the  proposals 
of  social  scientists  that  would  undertake  programs  regarded  as 
getting  to  the  'causes'  of  crime.  Looked  at  from  another 
perspective,  clearly  social  science  knowledge  has  not  been 
so  widely  disseminated  in  the  population,  or  at  least  accepted, 
that  it  can  gain  strong  support  from  the  citizenry  in  high 
crime  rate  areas . 


The  degree  to  which  citizens  are  involved  in  the 
problems  of  crime,  law  enforcement  and  the  legal  system  in 
their  city  should  be  reflected  in  their  knowledge  of  the  crime 
problem  in  their  city  as  presented  in  police  statistics  about 
crime,  in  their  familiarity  with  the  police  department  and 
their  rights  before  the  law.  Although  it  was  not  possible 
to  explore  their  knowledge  in  detail.  Table  26  presents  two 
measures  of  their  knowledge  of  the  crime  problem — whether 
crimes  of  violence  are  increasing  and  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  murdered  each  month-“one  measure 
of  their  familiarity  with  the  police  department — whether  or 
not  they  know  the  name  of  the  chief  of  police — and  a 
measure  of  their  knowledge  of  their  access  to  the  legal 
system — whether  or  not  citizens  know  of  their  subpoena 
power. 

During  1964  and  1965,  the  years  immediately  prior  to 
the  study,  there  was  no  dramatic  rise  in  the  crime  rate  in 
either  Chicago  or  Boston.  Chicago  showed  only  a slight 
increase  in  rates  of  homicide  and  rape  from  1964  to  1965 
and  some  actual  decrease  in  robbery  and  aggravated  assault 
rates — the  major  crimes  against  the  person.  Indeed  until 
shortly  before  the  study  was  in  the  field,  citizens  in 
Chicago  were  more  or  less  exposed  to  a ' stable ' crime 
situation,  if  not  one  in  which  they  believed  it  actually 
was  decreasing.  For  Boston,  there  were  somewhat  greater 
increases  in  aggravated  assault  and  robbery  rates  from  1964 
to  1965,  but  citizens  were  not  exposed  to  media  releases 
about  increase  in  those  types  of  crime. 

For  both  cities,  however,  and  more  particularly 
Boston,  there  was  considerable  media  attention  to  violence 
in  organized  crime.  Boston,  of  course,  in  recent  years  had 
dealt  with  national  headline  news  in  the  "Boston  strangler" 
and  other  episodes.  It  is  difficult  to  know  to  what  extent 
citizen  attitudes  are  formed  by  the  occasional  crime  or  the 
media  preoccupation  with  certain  kinds  of  crime 


Table  26:  Per  Cent  Distributions  of  Residents  Knowledge  of  Crime  and  Policing  in  Their 
City  for  Residents  of  Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston  and  Chicago. 
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Table  26:  Per  Cent  Distributions  of  Residents  Knowledge  of  Crime  and  Policing  in  Their 

City  for  Residents  of  Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston  and  Chicago.  (Continued) 
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Table  26:  Per  Cent  Distributions  of  Residents  Knowledge  of  Crime  and  Policing  in  Their 

City  for  Residents  of  Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston  and  Chicago.  (Continued) 
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and  how  much  their  attitudes  derive  from  aggregative 
statistics.  In  any  case,  neither  city  was  gripped  by  a 
"crime  wave"  prior  to  this  time.  During  the  period  the 
study  was  in  the  field,  Chicago  experienced  riots  in  the 
Fi^llmore  district  that  may  have  had  an  effect  on  the  attitudes 
of  some  citizens. 

Table  26  shows  that  57  per  cent  of  the  citizens  do 
believe  there  is  very  much  more  violent  crime  in  their  city, 
though  more  Boston  than  Chicago  citizens  share  that  view. 
Negroes  were  somewhat  less  likely  than  whites  to  believe 
that  it  was  increasing.  It  is  obvious  that  the  views  of 
a majority  of  citizens  are  not  in  accord  with  what  police 
department  statistics  disclosed.  And  only  a minority  of  about 
1 in  10  residents  perhaps  reflect  the  situation  as  department 
releases  presented  the  crime  picture.  Of  course,  these 
perceptions  were  obtained  from  citizens  in  high  crime  rate 
areas.  Their  perceptions  may  be  formed  far  more  by  their 
perception  of  what  goes  on  in  their  areas  than  by  what  takes 
place  in  the  city.  There  have  been  substantial  changes  in 
these  areas  during  the  past  decade  such  that  the  crime  rate 
is  much  higher  today. 

There  was  an  average  of  33  homicides  a month  in  Chicago 
in  1965  as  compared  with  somewhat  fewer  than  5 a month  in 
Boston.  Negroes  were  less  willing  to  hazzard  a guess  or 
report  what  they  knew  than  were  whites  in  both  cities. 

A third  of  all  Negroes  did  not  make  an  estimate.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  city  differences  reflect  differences  in 
order  of  magnitude  of  homicide  between  the  two  cities.  But 
citizens  in  Chicago  markedly  underestimate  the  number  of 
homicides  while  those  in  Boston  are  much  closer  to  the  actual 
rate.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  that  citizens  are  making 
their  estimates  on  the  basis  of  actual  knowledge.  Rather  it 
seems  that  substantial  numbers  don't  'believe'  there  could 
be  a large  number  of  homicides.  There  is  of  course  some 
substantial  overestimation  in  both  cities,  but  much  more  so 
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in  Chicago  than  in  Boston.  Undoubtedly  the  fact  that 
Chicago  averages  a little  more  than  1 homicide  a day  as 
compared  with  only  somewhat  more  than  one  a week  in  Boston 
has  an  effect  on  the  crime  news  in  the  two  cities.  This 
in  turn  might  convey  to  some  citizens  in  Chicago  a much 
higher  crime  rate  than  actually  is  the  case. 

Only  a minority  of  citizens  in  Table  26  are  aware  of 
their  power  to  obtain  a writ  commanding  a person  to  appear 
in  court  to  testify  as  a witness.  Somewhat  unexpectedly, 
there  are  city  differences  in  this  respect.  For  Boston, 
Negroes  were  more  likely  than  whites  to  acknowledge  their 
subpoena  power  while  the  reverse  is  true  for  Chicago. 

There  is  a substantial  difference  between  residents 
of  the  two  cities  in  their  familiarity  with  the  name  of 
the  chief  of  the  department.  More  than  twice  as  many 
citizens  in  Chicago  as  Boston  know  the  name  of  Superintendent 
O.  W.  Wilson,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department.  Three  out  of  4 white  residents  in  Town  Hall 
know  his  name.  Indeed  only  45  per  cent  of  the  residents 
of  Dorchester  in  Boston  and  29  per  cent  in  Roxbury  could 
name  Edmund  McNamara  as  Commissioner  of  Police  for  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

Commissioner  McNamara's  tenure  in  Boston  is  of  less 
duration  than  that  of  Superintendent  Wilson  in  Chicago. 
Nonetheless,  even  the  casual  observer  of  the  two  cities 
would  probably  conclude  that  all  media  in  Chicago  give  greater 
coverage  to  the  Chicago  Police  Department  than  do  the 
Boston  media  to  their  department.  Regularly  scheduled  news 
conferences  and  television  programs  with  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Chicago  police  undoubtedly  has  contributed  to  the 
high  "acquaintance"  of  Chicago  citizens  with  their  chief. 

There  are  a variety  of  ways  that  citizens  attempt  to 
protect  themselves  against  crime.  They  may  attempt  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  being  a victim  of  crime  by  changing 
their  habits  of  living  or  by  increasing  their  means  of 
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protection.  Or,  they  may  attempt  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
loss  from  crime  if  they  are  victimized.  The  major  way  to 
reduce  losses  is  to  cover  them  by  purchasing  insurance. 

For  some  citizens,  psychological  defenses  may  operate  as  well. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  measure  psychological  defenses 
against  victimization  from  crime.  Rather  information  was 
gathered  on  how  citizens  may  have  altered  their  behavior 
as  a result  of  perceptions  of  the  crime  problem,  what  steps 
they  had  taken  to  insure  against  losses,  and  what  measures 
they  had  to  protect  themselves  in  case  of  an  attempted  crime. 

Table  27  provides  information  on  whether  or  not  the 
residents  of  these  high  crime  rate  areas  carry  insurance  that 
protects  their  house  and  belongings  against  theft  and 
burglary.  Only  a little  more  than  1 in  3 persons  reported 
carrying  insurance.  More  Boston  than  Chicago  residents 
reported  carrying  insurance  and  there  were  more  whites  than 
Negroes  in  Boston  with  insurance  policies  against  theft 
and  burglary.  The  most  common  policy  carried  is  a 
general  home  owners  policy  with  a minority  carrying  a policy 
for  burglary  or  theft  only. 

Why  should  such  a substantial  proportion  of  citizens 
not  carry  insurance?  Considering  the  reasons  they  give  for 
not  carrying  insurance  in  Table  27,  the  major  reason  given  is 
that  they  cannot  afford  insurance — 17  per  cent  gave  that 
reason.  More  Negroes  than  whites  said  they  could  not  afford 
insurance.  About  an  equal  percentage  seemed  to  have  no  real 
reason  for  not  taking  out  an  insurance  policy  and  there  are 
almost  no  race  differences  in  that  respect.  For  14  per  cent 
of  all  residents,  however,  the  reason  given  is  that  they 
cannot  see  any  need  for  it.  This  was  given  by  almost  1 in 
3 residents  in  Chicago's  Town  Hall  district;  more  whites  than 
Negroes  in  Boston  gave  the  same  reason.  Only  a minority 
of  all  residents  say  they  have  actually  been  refused  an 
insurance  policy,  all  of  them  residing  in  Boston's  Roxbury. 

A minority  also  indicates  they  intend  to  insure. 


Table  27:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Residents  Possession  of  Insurance  for  Residents  in 
Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston  and  Chicago. 
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Apart  from  the  fact  that  about  1 in  6 citizens  say 
they  cannot  afford  to  carry  an  insurance  policy,  the  major 
reasons  for  not  carrying  any  policy  do  not  seem  to  fit  the 
realities  of  their  living  in  high  crime  rate  areas.  Judgements 
of  course  are  relative  and  it  is  possible  that  a majority  of 
those  who  say  they  have  no  need  for  an  insurance  policy  or 
that  they  just  can't  say  why  they  don't  have  one  are  persons 
who  do  not  own  homes  and  their  personal  property  is  fairly 
meager. 

Residents  of  high  crime  rate  areas  clearly  take  steps 
to  protect  themselves  against  crime  by  changing  their  habits 
of  daily  living.  See  Table  28.  Only  a little  less  than 
4 in  10  residents  report  they  have  not  changed  their  habits 
in  any  way.  In  Boston,  white  residents  were  more  likely  to 
say  they  had  not  changed  their  habits  in  any  way  while  in 
Chicago  Negro  residents  were  slightly  more  likely  to  say 
they  had  not  changed  in  any  way.  More  than  a fourth  of  all 
residents  report  changing  three  or  more  of  their  personal  habits 
including  staying  off  the  streets  at  night,  using  taxis  at 
night,  avoiding  being  out  alone,  and  avoiding  talking  to 
strangers.  The  proportion  was  lowest  in  Chicago's  Fillmore 
district. 

Women  were  much  less  likely  than  men  of  both  races  to 
say  they  had  not  changed  their  habits  in  any  way  as  the 
following  distribution  shows: 


Number  of 

Habits  Changed 

Race 

and  Sex 

of  Respondent 

Negro 

White 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

None  at  all 

50 

33 

66 

33 

Only  one 

23 

19 

20 

18 

Two 

14 

15 

5 

11 

Three 

11 

14 

4 

17 

Four 

3 

18 

3 

15 

Five  or  more 

— 

2 

2 

6 

Total 

rOTT" 

lUTi 

100 

Table  28:  per  Cent  Distribution  of  Things  Residents  Have  Done  to  Protect  Themselves  Against 
the  Dangers  of  Crime  for  Residents  in  Four  Police  Districts  in  Boston  and  Chicago 
(Continued) 
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Sex  is  more  important  than  race  in  accounting  for  a change 
in  habits,  however.  There  is  little  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  Negro  and  white  women  reporting  numbers  of 
change  in  habits.  However,  race  is  important  for  males. 

Negro  males  are  more  likely  to  report  they  changed  their 
habits  than  are  white  males , particularly  in  the  proportions 
reporting  two  or  more  changes  in  habits.  This  should  not  be 
unexpected  if  one  takes  account  of  the  fact  that  the  crime 
rate  in  the  Negro  areas  in  the  survey  is  twice  as  high  as 
that  in  the  white  areas.  Yet  the  probability  that  a Negro 
woman  will  be  victimized  is  much  greater  than  than  that  a 
white  woman  will  be  victimized  and  the  difference  in 
probabilities  is  not  reflected  for  them. 

Looking  at  the  specific  ways  that  people  have  changed 
their  habits  because  of  a fear  of  crime  against  them 
(Table  28) , the  largest  proportion — 50  per  cent — report 
staying  off  the  streets  at  night  and  avoid  being  out  alone 
or  simply  staying  home  at  night — 39  per  cent.  Yet  a 
substantial  proportion  said  they  did  not  talk  to  strangers--35 
per  cent — and  21  per  cent  report  they  use  only  a car  or  taxi 
when  they  go  out  at  night.  About  8 per  cent  mention  other 
changes  in  their  habits  such  as  never  going  into  public  parks 
at  night  or  walking  their  dog  at  night.  Area  differences  are 
more  important  than  race  differences  in  accounting  for  differences 
in  habit  changes.  Thus  Roxbury  Negroes  more  often  report  they 
stay  off  the  streets  at  night  than  do  Dorchester  whites  while 
Town  Hall  whites  were  slightly  more  likely  than  Fillmore 
Negroes  to  say  they  stay  off  the  streets  at  night. 

There  are,  both  race  and  sex  differences  in  changing 
habits  of  daily  living.  For  reports  of  staying  off  the 
streets  at  night,  50  per  cent  of  both  Negro  and  white  women 
say  they  have  changed  in  that  way  but  twice  as  many  Negro 
men  (32  per  cent)  as  white  men  (16  per  cent)  report  they 
stay  off  the  street  at  night.  The  same  pattern  holds  for  use 
of  taxis  (or  car)  at  night.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  women 
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in  both  cities  say  they  go  out  at  night  only  in  a car  or 
taxi;  this  is  true  for  14  per  cent  of  Negro  males  but  only 
7 per  cent  of  the  white  males. 

Similarly  in  changing  one's  habits  by  avoiding  talking 
to  strangers,  Negro  and  white  women  show  the  same  proportion 
changing — about  40  per  cent.  More  than  twice  as  many  Negro 
(27  per  cent)  as  white  men  (12  per  cent) , however,  report 
they  avoid  talking  to  strangers. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  different  for  avoiding  being 
out  alone  at  night  (or  always  staying  home  at  night  unless 
they  use  cars  or  taxis)  . About  the  same  proportion  of 
Negro  and  white  men — 15  per  cent — say  they  avoid  being  out 
alone  at  night  but  46  per  cent  of  the  Negro  women  and  52  per 
cent  of  the  white  women  say  they  avoid  being  out  alone  or  do 
not  go  out  at  all  at  night.  Sex  but  not  race  seems  important 
in  accounting  for  patterns  of  going  out  at  night. 

There  are  no  sex  or  race  differences  of  any  consequence 
in  the  proportion  reporting  other  changes  in  behavior  with 
9 per  cent  of  white  men  and  women  and  8 per  cent  of  Negro 
men  and  women  reporting  such  changes . There  seems  good 
reason  to  regard  these  reports  of  changes  in  behavior  as  valid 
ones,  given  the  relationships  observed. 

Education  has  some  effect  on  whether  or  not  one  changes 
ones  habits  because  of  perceptions  of  the  crime  situation, 
but  the  effect  is  less  than  that  for  sex  and  not  always 
independent  of  race.  For  Negroes,  education  has  no  effect 
in  the  proportion  reporting  they  have  not  changed  at  all;  41 
per  cent  of  the  Negroes  at  each  educational  level  say  they 
have  not  changed.  For  whites,  there  is  a small  difference 
with  somewhat  fewer  of  the  college  educated — six  per  cent — 
saying  they  have  not  changed  at  all.  For  both  Negroes  and 
whites,  however,  the  more  education,  the  more  reporting 
only  one  habit  change. 

Education  has  some  effect  on  the  type  of  habit  change. 
Those  with  less  education  in  both  races  are  more  likely  to 
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avoid  going  out  alone  at  night,  though  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  affected  by  the  use  of  taxis  or  cars  at  night  since 
there  are  much  smaller  differences  by  education  for  that 
habit  change.  Among  Negroes,  the  college  educated  are  less 
likely  to  say  they  stay  off  the  streets  at  night  while  the 
reverse  is  true  for  whites. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  significant  change  in  behavior 
as  a consequence  of  one's  perception  of  crime  is  whether  one 
carries  something  to  protect  oneself  when  going  out.  Table 
28  shows  that  almost  1 in  10  residents  in  high  crime  rate 
areas  report  they  carry  something  to  protect  themselves. 

One  in  every  5 Negroes  in  Boston  reports  carrying  something 
for  protection  as  compared  with  1 in  every  33  whites  in 
Boston.  For  the  most  part  citizens  arm  themselves  either 
with  a knife  (or  some  other  cutting  instrument)  or  with  some 
striking  object  such  as  a club  or  stick.  Overall,  knives 
or  other  cutting  instruments  were  reported  for  the  majority 
of  those  who  carry  something  for  protection  when  going  out. 
Only  in  Chicago’s  Fillmore  did  anyone  report  carrying  a gun 
for  protection. 

Those  who  carry  something  for  protection  report  for 
the  most  part  that  they  always  carry  it — 5 per  cent  of  all 
residents  say  they  always  carry  it,  though  Negroes  are  more 
likely  to  report  they  always  carry  it  than  are  whites. 

The  race  of  the  resident  is  far  more  important  than  his 
sex  in  determining  whether  anything  will  be  carried  for  pro- 
tection when  going  out.  Educational  level  has  almost  no 
effect  on  whether  a resident  will  carry  something  for 
protection  when  going  out.  Negroes  of  both  sexes  (23  per 
cent  of  the  males  and  16  per  cent  of  the  females)  were  far 
more  likely  to  carry  something  for  protection  than  were 
whites  (5  per  cent  of  males  and  4 per  cent  of  females) . Quite 
evidently  Negroes  fear  crime  in  the  streets  more  than  do 
whites,  if  this  is  taken  as  a measure  of  their  fear  in  going 
out. 
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Another  major  way  that  residents  may  seek  to  protect 
themselves  is  to  possess  a firearm  that  can  be  used  for 
protection.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  all  residents  say  they  own 
a firearm.  One  in  10  Boston  residents  said  they  owned  a 
firearm  but  1 in  4 white  residents  in  Chicago  and  1 in  7 
Negro  residents  in  Chicago  say  they  own  one.  See  Table  28. 
Only  about  half  of  those  owning  a firearm,  however,  say  they 
keep  it  for  protection.  The  other  half  say  it  is  used  for 
sporting  purposes  only;  a very  few  say  it  is  in  a collection 
or  they  have  it  for  their  job.  Almost  all  Negroes  in 
Boston  say  they  have  a firearm  for  protection,  only  and  more 
than  one-half  of  the  Negroes  in  Chicago  who  have  a firearm 
say  it  is  for  protection.  No  whites  in  Boston  said  they 
kept  a firearm  for  protection,  only,  but  half  of  the  whites 
in  Chicago  say  they  kept  one  at  least  partly  for  protection. 

Potentially  at  least  1 in  7 households  in  high  crime 
rate  areas  has  a firearm  that  can  be  used  by  some  member  of 
the  household  for  purposes  of  either  protection  or  assault. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Negroes  are  more  likely  to  own 
firearms  than  whites.  There  is  almost  no  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  and  whites  in  Boston  reporting  owning 
a firearm  and  in  Chicago  more  whites  than  Negroes  reported 
owning  a firearm. 

Additional  protection  of  the  household  can  be  gotten  by 
securing  the  dwelling  unit  in  various  ways  such  as  putting 
additional  locks  on  the  door,  locks  or  bars  on  the  windows, 
and  additional  lighting  in  dark  places.  All  residents  were 
specifically  asked  about  whether  or  not  they  had  taken  some 
measures  to  protect  their  place  of  residence,  and  if  so  they 
were  specifically  questioned  about  those  measures. 

Thirty-two  per  cent  of  all  residents  said  they  had  done 
something  to  their  house  or  apartment  as  a means  of  protection. 
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If  a resident  did  at  least  one  thing,  he  was  quite  likely  to 
take  a second  measure  for  protection  of  his  dwelling  unit  as 
well.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  all  residen+-«  said  they  had 
put  additional  locks  on  their  doors.  There  are  city  differ- 
ences in  this  respect,  with  whites  in  Chicago  more  likely  to 
have  done  so  and  Negroes  in  Roxbury  more  likely  to  have  done 
so. 

The  addition  of  locks  and  bars  to  windows  was  more  common 
among  Negro  residents  in  both  cities  with  more  than  twice  as 
many  Negroes  as  whites  in  both  cities  having  taken  this  means 
of  protection.  Undoubtedly  the  fact  that  slum  areas  are  more 
extensive  in  the  Negro  than  in  the  white  precincts  selected 
in  both  cities  might  account  for  this  difference.  Older  slum 
dwelling  units  afford  less  protection. 

Only  a small  proportion  of  residents  had  additional  light- 
ing installed,  but  again  Negro  residents  more  often  took  that 
step.  Such  lighting  was  generally  interior  hall  lighting  or 
porch  lighting  to  afford  protection  against  being  assaulted 
inside  the  building. 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  all  residents  reported  taking  other 
kinds  of  measures  to  protect  themselves  (Table  28) . Six  per 
cent  acquired  a dog.  This  was  only  somewhat  more  common  among 
white  than  Negro  residents.  The  other  major  measure  taken 
was  to  keep  the  door  locked  at  all  times  and  generally  to 
keep  the  lights  on  at  night  as  well,  reported  by  10  per  cent 
of  all  residents.  There  are  area  differences  in  this  practice. 

A Concluding  Note 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  summarize  how  residents  and 
owners  or  managers  of  businesses  and  other  organizations 
perceive  the  crime  problem  or  of  how  they  behave  in  an  en- 
vironment where  the  rate  of  crime  is  high. 
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Several  main  conclusions  bear  repetition  here.  Citi- 
zens who  live  in  high  crime  rate  areas  of  our  cities  are 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  personal  safety.  Even  though 
they  do  not  perceive  their  neighborhoods  as  places  where 
crime  is  a way  of  life,  they  do  see  crime  as  increasing 
and  fear  for  their  own  safety  in  many  ways.  Indeed,  the 
surprising  thing  is  that  they  may  alter  their  behavior  more 
than  their  attitudes  and  perceptions  in  their  anxiety  over 
the  crime  situation.  W omen  are  more  anxious  about  the 
crime  situation  than  are  men,  and  for  many  problems,  Negroes 
more  than  whites. 

Citizens  of  these  areas  are  not  inclined  to  approach 
the  problem  of  a solution  to  the  crime  problem  by  taking 
measures  that  would  deal  with  the  causes  of  crime.  Rather 
they  opt  for  more  and  stricter  law  enforcement,  more  severe 
penalties  for  offenders,  and  stricter  laws.  They  would  re- 
press rather  than  reorganize  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

On  the  whole  citizens  are  reasonably  positive  in  their 
attitudes  toward  the  police.  They  nonetheless  report  spe- 
cific attitudes  that  indicate  they  think  the  police  in  their 
city  could  be  better,  that  they  do  not  think  of  them  as  free 
from  misconduct,  and  that  they  do  not  believe  many  police 
officers  behave  in  a professional  manner  toward  citizens. 
Negroes  are  less  positive  toward  the  police  than  are  whites, 
but  there  is  a substantial  minority  within  both  groups  that 
would  opt  for  a more  professional  police,  if  some  of  the 
measures  are  taken  as  indicators  of  professionalization  of 
the  police. 

It  is  doubtful  that  most  citizens  would  see  themselves 
in  a pro-  or  anti-police  position  or  in  a pro  or  anti-civil 
rights  position.  They  are  concerned  about  the  crime  prob- 
lem and  many  of  their  attitudes  and  perceptions  relate  more 
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to  these  concerns  than  they  do  to  any  position  vis-a-vis 
the  law  enforcement  or  criminal  justice  system. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  survey  results  for 
a cross-section  of  the  U.  S.  population  might  well  dis- 
close a somewhat  different  picture  of  the  crime  problem 
and  of  citizen  perceptions  toward  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice.  Yet,  that  should  not  in  any  way  obviate 
the  importance  of  how  residents  in  high  crime  rate  areas 
of  our  large  metropolitan  cities  regard  crime.  For  it  is 
there  that  much  of  the  problem  exists  today,  certainly  in 
a more  exacerbated  form. 
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Survey  Research  Center 
The  University  of  Michigan 
Project  947 
June,  1966 


Sam.  Bk.  No. 


Do  not  write  in  above  space. 


A STUDY  OF  CRIME  AGAINST  RESIDENTS  OF  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 


2.  PSU: 

3.  Your  Int.  No. 

4.  Date  of  Inr. 

5.  Length  of  Int. 

(minutes) 

I 'm  (name)  from  the  Survey  Research  Center  at  the  University  of 
Michigan"!  We're  doing  a study  for  the  National  Crime  Commission  on  crime 
against  residents  in  the  community.  As  you  may  know,  the  President  and 
the  Congress  appointed  a Commission  to  look  into  the  problems  of  crime 
and  law  enforcement  in  our  country  and  to  come  up  with  some  solutions. 

I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  because  you  can  help  the  Commission  in  their  work 
by  your  answers  in  this  study.  Your  answers  are  strictly  confidential 
since  this  is  a statistical  study  and  no  names  are  used. 


1.  About  how  long  have  you  lived  at  this  address? 

Years  (IF  MORE  THAN  15  YEARS  OR  ALWAYS  LIVED  HERE,  SKIP  TO  Q.6, 
PAGE  2) 


2.  Since  1950,  what  is  the  longest  time  you  have  lived  at  any  one  address? 
Years 


3.  Just  before  you  moved  here,  in  what  city  did  you  live? 

^CITY  OR  TOWN  ^STATE 


(IF  (WASHINGTON/CHICAGO/BOSTON)  ASK;) 
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4.  For  how  long  did  you  live  there 
Years 


5.  If  you  think  back  to  about  1950,  since  that  time,  what  city  did  you 
live  in  most  of  the  time? 


City 


State 


(IF  CWASHINGTON/CHICAGO/BQSTON)  ASK;) 


5a.  What  was  your  address? 

5b.  Was  that  in  the  city  or  in  the  suburbs? 


1.  City 


2 . Suburbs 


(ASK  EVERYONE) 

6.  On  the  whole,  do  you  like  living  in  this  neighborhood,  or  not? 


1.  Yes,  like 

* 

6a.  What  are  the  main  things 
you  especially  like  about 
living  around  here? 


6b.  Are  there  any  things  you 
don't  like?  (IF  YES, 
DESCRIBE) 


2.  No 

- 

6c.  What  are  the  main  things  you 
don't  like  about  living 
around  here'' 


6d.  Are  there  any  things  you  do 
like?  (IF  YES,  DESCRIBE) 
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7.  Compared  to  other  neighborhoods,  do  things  go  on  here  that  might  give 
this  neighborhood  a bad  name? 


8.  Are  the  people  living  in  this  neighborhood  auiet  or  are  some  pretty 
noisy  and  disturb  the  neighborhood? 


1 . Quiet 


2.  Some  noisy 


9.  Would  you  say  that  the  people  living  in  this  neighborhood  keep  out  of 
trouble  with  the  law,  or  are  there  some  who  regularly  get  in  trouble 
with  the  law? 


1.  Keep  out  of  trouble 


2 . Some  get  in  trouble 


10.  Have  you  ever  had  to  call  the  police  about  anyone  in  this  neighborhood? 
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11.  When  you  think  about  the  chances  of  getting  robbed,  threatened,  beaten 
up,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  would  you  say  your  neighborhood  is  CREAD 
ALTERNATIVES) : 


1. 

Very  safe  as  compared  to  other  neighborhoods 
Q.  12 

in  town?— ►SKIP  TO 

2. 

About  average? 

3. 

Less  safe  than  most? 

4. 

One  of  the  worst  in  town? 

8. 

Don't  know  - DO  NOT  READ) 

11a. 

Is  there  so  much  trouble  in 
like  to  move  away  from  here 

this  neighborhood 
if  you  could? 

that  you  would 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

3.  Other  (Specify) 

12 .  How  about  crimes  happening  in  your  neighborhood — would  you  say  that 

they  are  committed  mostly  by  the  people  who  live  here  in  this  neighbor- 
hood or  mostly  by  outsiders? 


1. 

People  who 

live  here 

2. 

Half  and  half 

?• 

Outsiders 

8. 

Don't  know 

who  commits  them 

13.  What  types  of  people  do  you  think  they  (the  people  who  commit  crimes) 
might  be? 
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14.  I am  going  to  show  you  some  cards  about  different  kinds  of  crimes.  I 
would  like  you  to  tell  me  if  any  of  the  things  on  each  card  have  hap- 
pened to  you  personally  in  1965  or  1966.  By  a crime,  I mean  anything 
somebody  could  be  sent  to  prison  or  fined  for  doing  or  even  trying  to 
do . 


(IF  RESPONDENT  BALKS  AT  SERIES,  SAYING  HE  HAS  NEVER  HAD  ANY  CRIMES 
HAPPEN  TO  HIM,  SAY:)  We  have  found  that  many  of  the  things  we  are 
interested  in  are  hard  to  remember  unless  we  ask  specifically  about 
them.  I'm  sure  we'll  find  going  through  the  cards  a big  help. 

HAND  CARDS  A-J  TO  R,  ONE  AT  A TIME;  PROCEED  THROUGH  SERIES,  READING 
ALL  ITEMS  ON  EACH  CARD,  GIVING  RESPONDENT  AMPLE  TIME  TO  CONSIDER  AND 
REPLY  TO  EACH  ITEM  ON  EACH  CARD. 

IF  A CRIME  IS  MENTIONED  IN  Q.  l4 , THEN  ASK  Q.  14a  WHETHER  THE  SAME 
KIND  OF  CRIME  AS  THAT  JUST  DESCRIBED  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  RESPONDENT  AT 
ANY  OTHER  TIME  DURING  1965-66. 


14.  Has  that  hap- 
pened to  you  in 
1965  or  1966? 


(IF  YES  TO  Q.  14) 

14a.  How  many 
times  has  that 
happened  to  you 
in  1965  or  1966? 


CARD  A:  BURGLARY— BREAKING  AND 
ENTRY 


1. 


2. 

3. 


5. 


Someone  breaking  into  your 
home?  COr  garage,  shed,  store 
office?) 


Trying  to  break  in? 


Have  you  ever  found: 

(a)  a door  jimmied? 

(b)  a lock  forced? 

(c)  a window  forced  open? 


Has  something  been  taken  or 
stolen  from  your  home?  (Or 
from  a garage,  shed , store , 
or  office?) 

Has  anyone  tried  to  steal 
anything  of  yours  from  a 
locker  or  safe? 


2.  No 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 


2.  No 


2.  No 


1. 

Yes 

1. 

Yes 

1. 

Yes 

1.  N^ 


1.  Yes 


2.  No  1.  Yes 


Times 

Times 


Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 


Times 
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14 . Has  that  hap- 
pened to  you  in 
1965  or  1966? 


(IF  YES  TO  Q.  14) 

14a.  How  many 
times  has  that 
happened  to  you 
in  1965  or  1966? 


CARD  B : ROBBERY 

1.  Something  taken  directly  from 
you  by  force  or  by  threatening 
to  harm  you? 


2.  Hold  up  or  stick  up? 

3 . Mugging  or  yoking? 

4 . Strong-arm  robbery? 


5.  Money  or  bicycles  taken  by 
force? 


6.  Violent  purse  snatching? 

7 . Any  attempts  to  rob  you  by 
force? 


2.  No 

1.  Yes  ■ 

2.  No 

1.  Yes  ■ 

2.  No 

1.  Yes  1 

2.  No 

1 . Yes 

2.  No 

1.  Yes  1 

2.  No 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

1 . Yes 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

_Times 

_Times 

Times 


CARD  C ; THEFT-STEALING 
ANYTHING  ELSE  STOLEN: 

1.  Car  stolen? 

2.  Things  stolen  from  car? 

3 . Hub  caps , tires , battery  taken 
from  car? 

4 . Bicycle  stolen? 


2. 

No 

1. 

Yes 

2. 

No 

1. 

Yes 

2. 

No 

1. 

Yes 

2. 

No 

1. 

Yes 

Times 


Times 


Times 


Times 


CCARD  C CONTINUED  NEXT  PAGE) 
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14.  Has  that  hap- 
pened to  you  in 
1965  or  1966? 


CIF  YES  TO  Q.  14) 

14a.  How  many 
times  has  that 
happened  to  you 
in  1965  or  1966'? 


(CARD  C CONTINUED) 


8 . Things  stolen  from  you  while  on 
bus,  train,  boat  or  plane?  In 
a station? 


9.  Luggage  stolen? 

10.  Things  taken  from  mail-box? 

11 . Any  attempts  to  steal  anything? 


2.  No 

1 . Yes 

2.  No 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

1 . Yes 

2.  No 

1.  Yes 

5. 

Purse  snatched,  things  taken 
from  purse? 

2.  No 

1. 

Yes 

Times- 

6. 

Pocket  picked? 

2.  No 

1^- 

Yes 

Times 

Coat  or  hat  stolen  in  restau-  I 

rant  or  bar?  | 

7. 

1 2.  No 

1 

r- 

Yes~j 

Times 

Times 


_Times 

Times 


Times 


CARD  D:  VANDALISM  OR  ARSON 

THINGS  PURPOSELY  DAMAGED  OR  SET 
FIRE  TO: 


1.  Window  broken  maliciously? 

2.  Property  broken  or  damaged 
deliberately? 


3.  Fire  deliberately  set? 


2.  No 

1 . Yes 

2.  No 

1 . Yes 

2.  No 

1.  Yes 

Times 


Times 


Times 


(CARD  D CONTINUED  NEXT  PAGE) 

268-261  0-67-21 
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14 . Has  that  hap- 
pened to  you  in 
19b5  or  1966? 


(CARD  D CONTINUED) 

4.  Car  damaged  maliciously — 
antenna  broken,  lights 
broken,  tires  slashed, 
paint  scratched? 


5.  Walls  marked,  fences  or  other 
property  on  premises  damaged? 


6 . Teenagers  or  children  bother- 
ing you  by  mischief? 


2.  No 

1 . Yes 

2.  No 

1 . Yes 

2.  No 

1 . Yes 

CARD  E:  ASSAULT 


SOMEONE  TRYING  TO  HURT  YOU 
PHYSICALLY  OR  THE  THREAT  OF 
INJURY  IN  ANY  OF  THESE  WAYS; 

1 . Beaten  up? 


2.  Attacked  with  a weapon  (club, 
knife,  gun,  hammer,  bottle, 
chair) ? 


3 . Stones  or  other  dangerous 
objects  thrown  at  you? 


4 . Hit  or  kicked? 


5 . Fight  picked  with  you? 


6 . Any  attempts  or  threats  to 
assault  you  or  beat  you  up? 


2. 

No 

1. 

Yes  . 

2. 

No 

1. 

Yes 

2. 

No 

1. 

Yes 

1 2.  No 

1. 

Yes  1 

2. 

No 

1. 

Yes 

2. 

No 

1. 

Yes 

(IF  YES  TO  Q.  14) 

14a.  How  many 
times  has  that 
happened  to  you 
in  1965  or  1966? 


Times 


Times 


Times 


Times 


Times 


Times 


Times 


Times 


Times 
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14,  Has  that  hap- 
pened to  you  in 
1965  or  1966? 


CIF  YES  TO  Q.  14) 

14a.  How  many 
times  has  that 
happened  to  you 
in  1965  or  1966? 


CARD  F:  SERIOUS  AUTO  OFFENSES 

1.  Hit  and  run  accident? 


2.  Trying  to  force  you  off  the 
road  or  into  an  accident? 


3.  Deliberately  driving  a car  at 
you? 


4.  Someone  failing  to  identify 
himself  after  damaging  or 
running  into  your  car? 


2.  No 

1 . Yes 

Times 

Times 

2.  No 

1.  Yes 

Times 

2.  No 

1 . Yes 

Times 

2.  No 

1.  Yes 

CARD  G;  SEX  OFFENSES 

1.  Someone  peeping  in  your  windows? 


2 .  Indecent  exposure  in  front  of 
you? 


3.  Rape  or  attempted  rape? 

4.  Molested  or  sexually  abused? 


CARD  H : THREATS 
1.  Blackmail? 


2.  Threatening  or  obscene  or  in- 
sulting letters  or  telephone 
calls? 


2.  No 

1.  Yes 

-► 

2.  No 

1.  Yes 

-► 

2.  No 

1 . Yes 

2.  No 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

1.  Yes 

— ► 

2.  No 

1 . Yes 

_Times 

jTimes 

_Times 

_Times 

Times 

Times 


(CARD  H CONTINUED  NEXT  PAGE) 
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14.  Has  that  hap- 
pened to  you  in 
1965  or  1966? 


CIF  YES  TO  Q.  14) 

14a.  How  many 
times  has  that 
happened  to  you 
in  1965  or  1966? 


(CARD  H CONTINUED) 


3 . Someone  demanding  money  with 
threat  to  harm  you  if  you 
don't  pay? 


4 . Someone  demanding  anything 
else  with  threats? 


5 . Someone  threatening  to  make  a 
false  report  about  you  to  the 
police  or  to  your  employer  or 
someone  else? 


6.  Someone  selling  "protection"? 


CARD  I:  FRAUDS,  FORGERIES, 
SWINDLES 


1.  Passing  worthless  check, 
counterfeit  money? 


2.  Someone  forging  your  name  to 
something? 


3 . Someone  pretending  to  be  some- 
body else  to  get  you  to  give 
something  or  do  something? 


4.  Being  cheated  by  a confidence 
game?  A swindle? 


5.  Selling  you  worthless  things 
by  making  false  claims  about 
them? 


2.  No 

1.  Yes 

2.  No  1 

[ 

1 . YesJ 

2.  No 

1 . Yes 

2.  No 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

1.  Yes 

-*> 

2.  No 

1 . Yes 

-► 

2.  No 

1 . Yes 

-► 

1 2.  No 

1.  Yes 

-► 

Times 


Times 


Times 


Times 


Times 


Times 


Times 


Times 


Times 


(CARD  I CONTINUED  NEXT  PAGE) 
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14 . Has  that  hap- 
pened to  you  in 
1965  or  1966? 


(IF  YES  TO  Q.  14) 

14a.  How  many 
times  has  that 
happened  to  you 
in  1965  or  1966? 


(CARD  I CONTINUED) 

6.  Selling  you  something  stolen 
or  something  they  had  no 
right  to  sell? 


1.  Yes 


Times 


7.  Embezzling:  misusing  money 
you  trusted  someone  with? 


Times 


CARD  J:  OTHER  CRIMES 

1.  False  testimony  against  you 
in  court? 

2.  False  accusation  to  police? 

3.  Illegal  action  by  police  or 
other  officials? 

4 . Kidnapping? 

5.  Prowler? 

6.  Defamation  of  character  or 
slander — someone  trying  to 
ruin  your  reputation? 

7 . ANYTHING  ELSE? 

Specify: 


2.  No 

1 

1.  Yes 

Times 

Times 

2.  No 

1 . Yes 

Times 

Times 

[ 2 . No 

2.  No 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

1.  Yes 

Times 

Times 

2.  No 

1 . Yes 

Times 

2 . No 

1.  Yes 

INTERVIEWER:  ADD  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  INCIDENTS  THAT  R HAS  REPORTED  IN 

14a  AS  HAPPENING  TO  HIM  IN  1965  OR  1966: 


TOTAL 
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15  Now  thinking  back  over  your  entire  life,  what  would  you  say  was  the 
worst  crime  that  has  ever  happened  to  you — the  very  worst  thing  in 
all  your  life?  CIF  R SAYS  NO  CRIMES  HAVE  EVER  HAPPENED  TO  HIM  SAY: 
"I  mean  at  any  time  in  your  life,  no  matter  how  long  ago."  IF  STILL 
NO:  "Not  even  little  kinds  of  things  that  I've  mentioned?") 


16.  INTERVIEWER:  COMPLETE  AN  INCIDENT  FORM  FOR  EACH  INCIDENT  inENTIONED 

IN  Q.  14  AND  14a.  IF  THE  INCIDENT  HAPPENED  TO  R AT  OTHER  TIMES  DURING 
1965  OR  1966,  BE  SURE  TO  COMPLETE  AN  INCIDENT  FORM  FOR  EACH  TIME  IN 
1965  OR  1966.  IF  "WORST"  CRIME  IS  ONE  WHICH  HAPPENED  IN  1965  OR  1966, 
INDICATE  BY  CHECKING  "1"  FOR  Q.  I -2b  AND  "1"  FOR  Q.  I-2c.  IF  "WORST" 
DID  NOT  OCCUR  IN  1965  OR  1966,  BE  SURE  TO  COMPLETE  AN  INCIDENT  FORM 
FOR  IT.  "WORST"  CRIME  IS  (CHECK  ONE): 


1.  Same  as  one  in  Q.  14  or  Q.  14a 

2.  New  incident  form  completed 

3 . No  crimes  ever 


Now  we'd  like  to  go  back  to  the  first  incident  you  mentioned  that 
happened  to  you  and  ask  you  a few  more  details  about  it. 


17.  Now,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  whether  any  of  the  things  on  each  card  have 
happened  to  anyone  who  lives  here  with  you,  that  is  anything  that  has 
happened  in  1965  or  1966. 

(HAND  CARDS  A-J  TO  R,  ONE  AT  A TIME,  PROCEED  THROUGH  SERIES  BUT  THIS 
TIME  DO  NOT  READ  EACH  ITEM  ON  THE  CARD.  IF  R READS,  AS  YOU  HAND  EACH 
CARD,  ASK,  "Has  anything  on  this  card  happened  in  1965  or  1966  to  any- 
one who  lives  here  with  you?"  IF  R HAS  DIFFICULTY  READING,  READ  ALL 
ITEMS  ON  EACH  CARD.  RECORD  ALL  THESE  INCIDENTS  IN  Q.  17a-17b. 


17a.  What  happened  and  to  whom  did  it  happen? 


17b.  How  many  times  has  that  happened  to  CviCTIm)  or  to  anyone  else 
who  lives  here  in  1965  or  1966? 


(SERIES  CONTINUED  NEXT  PAGE) 
[RECORD  CRIMES  ON  P.  13] 
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17a.  What  happened? 


To  whom?  (VICTIM; 
SPECIFY  RELATIONSHIP 
TO  R) 


17b.  How  many  times  has 
that  happened  in 
1965  or  1966? 


1. 

2. 

3.  

4.  

5.  

6.  

(IF  NOT  MENTIONED  IN  Q.  17) 

18.  Has  anyone  picked  a fight  or  beaten  up  your  children,  stole  things 

from  them  at  school,  stolen  their  toys,  or  bothered  or  molested  them 
in  1965  or  1966? 


RECORD  IN  Q.  17a 


(IF  NOT  MENTIONED  IN  Q.  17 ^ 


19.  How  about  auto  theft,  has  the  car  of  anyone  who  lives  here  been  stolen 
or  broken  into  in  1965  or  1966? 


1 . Yes 


RECORD  IN  Q.  17a 


2.  No 


(IF  NOT  MENTIONED  IN  Q.  17  ) 

20.  Has  anyone  taken  something  from  the  (house/apartment)  that  belongs  to 
someone  who  lives  here  in  1965  or  1966? 


1.  Yes 

RECORD  IN  Q.  17a 

2.  No 

(IF  NOT  MENTIONED  IN 
21.  Has  anyone  who 

Q.  17) 

lives  here  had  any  property  stolen  in 

1965  or  1966? 

1 . Yes 

RECORD  IN  Q.  17a 

2.  No 
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22. 


23. 


(ASK 

24. 


Thinking  about  other  members  of  your  household — what  would  you  say 
was  the  very  worst  crime  that  ever  happened  to  any  one  of  them? 


INTERVIEWER:  COMPLETE  AN  INCIDENT  FORM  FOR  EACH  INCIDENT  RECORDED  IN 

Q.  17a.  IF  INCIDENT  HAPPENED  TO  ANOTHER  MEMBER  OF  R'S  HOUSEHOLD  OR 
MORE  THAN  ONCE  TO  THE  SAME  HOUSEHOLD  MEMBER,  BE  SURE  TO  COMPLETE  AN 
INCIDENT  FORM  FOR  EACH  TIME  IN  1965  OR  1966.  IF  "WORST"  CRIME  IS  ONE 
WHICH  HAPPENED  IN  19^  OR  1966,  INDICATE  BY  CHECKING  "1"  FOR  Q.  I-2b 
AND  "1"  FOR  Q.  I-2c.  IF  "WORST"  DID  NOT  OCCUR  IN  1965  OR  1966,  BE 
SURE  TO  COMPLETE  AN  INCIDENT  FORM  FOR  IT.  OTHER  HOUSEHOLD  MEMBERS' 
WORST  CRIME  IS  CCHECK  ONE) : 

1.  Same  as  one  in  Q.  17a 

2.  New  incident  form  completed 

3 . No  crimes  ever 


Now  we'd  like  to  get  a few  more  details  about  the  first  incident  you 
mentioned  that  happened  to  (FIRST  OTHER  HOUSEHOLD  MEMBER  VICTIM) . 


EVERYONE) 

(Other  than  what  you  have  told  me  about  already)  has  any  relative  or 
close  friend  of  yours  ever  been  seriously  injured  as  a result  of  a 
crime?  (IF  ASKED  FOR  DEFINITION,  "SERIOUSLY  INJURED"  MEANS:  Requir- 
ing a stay  in  the  hospital  or  permanent  physical  impairment.) 


1.  Yes 

— ^ 


2.  No 


GO  TO  Q.  25 


24a.  Could  you  tell  when  that  happened?  (IF  MORE  THAN  ONE  SUCH 
CASE,  ASK  FOR  THE  MOST  RECENT.) 

Month  Yeai' 


24b.  To  whom  did  this  happen?  (SPECIFY  RELATIONSHIP  TO  R.  IF 
RESPONDENT  IS  REFERRING  TO  MORE  THAN  ONE  VICTIM,  ASK  FOR 
RELATIONSHIP  OF  "the  one  closest  to  you.") 
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25.  Besides  the  things  that  have  happened  to  you  or  the  other  people  in 
your  house,  have  you  ever  seen  anything  happening  that  you  thought 
was  against  the  law,  a crime  or  probably  a crime? 


IZ 


No 


GO  TO  Q.  26 


25a-  What  happened?  CIF  MORE  THAN  ONE,  ASK  ABOUT  THE  MOST  RECENT) 


25b.  Did  you  call  or  tell  the  police  about  it  or  get  someone  else 
to  report  it? 


Yes 


SKIP  TO  Q.  25d 


2.  No 

— r- 


25c.  Why  didn't  you  tell  the  police  about  it?  (PROBE  FULLY.  IF 
MORE  THAN  ONE  REASON  GIVEN,  ASK  WHICH  WAS  MOST  IMPORTANT  AND 
UNDERLINE  IT.) 


(SKIP  TO  Q.  26) 


CASK  UNLt  OF  PEOPLE  WHO  SAID  YES,  THEY  REPORTED  IN  Q.  25b) 


25d.  Did  you  ever  see  a crime  or  something  that  looked  like  it 

might  be  a crime  and  not  tell  the  police  about  it?  (IF  NO, 
PROBE : ) You  never  saw  any  other  crime? 


_1 . Never  saw  any  other  crime 
_2 . Saw  but  always  reported 
3 . Saw  but  did  not  report 


. (SKIP  TO  Q.  26) 
(SKIP  TO  Q.  26) 


25e.  Why  didn't  you  report  it?  (PROBE  FULLY.  IF  MORE  THAN  ONE 

REASON  GIVEN,  ASK  WHICH  WAS  MOST  IMPORTANT  AND  UNDERLINE  IT.) 
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(ASK  EVERYONE) 

26.  A number  of  people  don't  call  the  police  when  they  see  someone 

commit  a crime . What  do  you  think  are  the  main  reasons  why  people 
don't  call  the  police  in  such  cases? 


27.  Do  you  think  a police  officer  should  have  the  right  to  stop  you  any 
where  outside  your  home  and  ask  you  to  identify  yourself  by  giving 
your  name  and  where  you  live? 


28.  How  about  asking  you  more  than  your  name  and  address?  Do  you  think 

a police  officer  should  have  the  right  (be  able) to  ask  you  questions 
about  what  you  are  doing  there,  where  you  have  been,  and  things  like 
that? 


1.  Yes 

2 . Depends 

3.  No 

28a. 


Why  do  you  think  he  should  (not)  have  the  right  to  do  that? 
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(ASK  EVERYONE) 

29.  Do  you  think  that  a police  officer  should  have  a right  to  search  you 
if  he  stops  you? 


1.  Yes 

2 . Depends 

3.  No 

29a.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 


30.  Suppose  a police  officer  thinks  you  may  have  committed  a crime. 

Should  he  have  the  right  to  question  you  about  a lot  of  things  to 
find  out?  (IF  R SAYS  HE  NEVER  DOES  ANY  THING  WRONG,  SAY:  "Well 
let's  just  suppose.") 


1.  Yes 


2.  No 


30a.  Why  do  you  think  he  should  (not)  have  the  right  to  ask  that? 
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31. 


Now  we'd  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  been  in  a court  where  a 
criminal  case  was  being  tried  either  as  a witness  or  as  a member  of 
a jury.  First,  have  you  ever  been  in  court  as  a witness  in  a 
criminal  case? 


2.  No  SKIP  TO  Q.  32 


31a.  When  was  the  last  time? 

Month 


Year 


31b.  Were  you  asked  to  be  a witness  for  the  defense  or  for  the 
prosecution? 


1.  Defense 

2.  Prosecution 

8 . Don ' t know 

31c.  How  many  times  did  you  appear  at  court  Cin  connection  with 
this  case) ? 

Times 


31d.  Did  you  have  to  take  off  time  from  work  to  appear? 


31g.  Were  you  generally  satisfied  with  the  way  the  case  was  tried? 
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— ►(ASK 
32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


Did  anyone  ever  ask  you  to  be  a witness  and  you  weren't  for  some 
reason? 


If  you  were  to  have  the  information  (again)  , would  you  volunteer  to 
be  a witness? 


1.  Yes 


2.  No 


33a.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 


Have  you  ever  served  on  a jury  or  a grand  jury? 


1.  Yes 


2.  No 


Were  you  ever  on  trial  as  a defendant  in  a criminal  case? 


1.  Yes 

v~ 


2.  No 


35a.  What  kind  of  case  was  that? 


35b.  How  did  it  come  out? 
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36.  Thinking  about  crime  in  this  neighborhood,  do  you  think  things  have 
been  getting  better,  getting  worse  or  staying  about  the  same  during 
the  past  few  years? 


1 . Better 

3.  Worse 

2 • Same 

8 . Don ' t know 

4 

1 

. In  what  ways? 

37.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  most  important  thing  that  can  be  done 
here  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  crime  in  this  neighborhood? 


Anything  else? 


38.  (Other  than  what  you've  told  me)  do  you  think  there's  a lot,  something, 
or  very  little  that  you  as  an  individual  can  do  about  crime  in  this 
neighborhood? 


39.  What  about  the  city  government,  (the  mayor  and  council/the  District 
Commission) . Do  you  feel  they  are  doing  a very  good  job,  a fairly 
good  job,  or  not  too  good  a job  when  it  comes  to  fighting  crime  and 
protecting  citizens  against  crime? 


1.  Very  good  job 

2.  Fairly  good  job 

3.  Not  too  good  a job 

39a.  Why  is  that? 
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40.  Have  you  ever  gotten  together  with  other  people  around  here  or  has 

any  group  or  organization  you  belong  to  met  and  discussed  the  problem 
of  crime  or  taken  some  sort  of  action  to  combat  crime? 


1.  Yes 

~~r~ 


2.  No 


40a.  Who  got  together  about  this? 


40b.  What  did  you  do? 


41.  Turning  now  to  a different  subject:  The  demonstrations,  marches,  and 
picketing  in  the  news  today — How  do  you  feel  about  them?  Do  you  think 
they  are  generally  good  or  bad?  (PROBE  FOR  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  RESPONSE, 
E.G.,  "Why?") 


42.  Do  you  think  these  demonstrations,  marches  and  picketing  are  a very 
serious,  a somewhat  serious,  or  no  danger  to  keeping  order  in  our 
cities? 


1.  Very  serious 

2 . Somewhat  serious 

3 . No  danger 

8 . Don ' t know 
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43.  Whenever  there  are  demonstrations,  marches,  or  picketing  these  days, 
the  police  are  there  to  handle  matters  that  may  come  up.  How  do  you 
feel  about  the  way  they  usually  handle  such  matters  here  in  CBoston/ 
Chicago/Washington,  D.C.) . Do  you  feel  they  do  a very  good  job,  a 
fairly  good  job,  or  a poor  job? 


I 


1 . Very  good 

2.  Fairly  good 

8 . Don ' t know 

3 . Poor 

43a.  What  do  you  like  about  the 
way  the  police  handle  these 
situations? 


43b.  Are  there  any  ways  they  might 
better  handle  these  situa- 
tions? (DESCRIBE) 


43c.  What  don't  you  like  about 
the  way  they  handle  these 
situations? 


43d. 


How  might  they  better  handle 
these  situations? 


44.  Now,  we'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  law  and  courts  here: 
From  your  own  experience  or  from  what  you  hear,  do  you  think  that  the 
criminal  courts  in  (Washington/Boston/Chicago)  always  give  people 
accused  of  crimes  a fair  trial? 
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45.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  laws  and  sentences  that  are  usually  handed 
out  in  criminal  cases  here.  What  about  the  judges  and  the  sentences 
that  are  usually  handed  out?  Do  you  think  they  are  too  lenient,  too 
harsh,  or  about  right?  (PROBE  FOR  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  RESPONSE,  E.G., 
"In  what  ways?") 


46.  Turning  now  to  the  courts  and  their  rulings,  do  you  think  that  the 
courts  have  gone  too  far  in  making  rules  favoring  and  protecting 
people  who  get  into  trouble  with  the  law?  (PROBE  FOR  FULL  AND  COMPLETE 
RESPONSE,  E.G.,  "In  what  ways?") 


47 .  Do  you  think  that  too  much  attention  now  is  being  given  to  protecting 
the  rights  of  people  who  get  into  trouble  with  the  police? 
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48.  Now,  we'd  like  to  talk  about  the  police  in  this  neighborhood:  would 
you  say  that  in  general  the  police  in  this  neighborhood  are  doing  a 
very  good  job,  a fairly  good  job,  or  not  too  good  a job? 


1 . Very  good 

2 . Fairly  good 

1 

3 . Not  too  good  8 . Don ' t know 

i * 1 

48a.  Are  there  any  particular  ways 
they  aren't  doing  a good  job? 

48c.  In  what  ways  aren't  they 
doing  a good  job? 

1 1 1.  Yes 

1 ~r^ 

2.  No  1 

48b.  In  what  ways? 

49.  Do  you  think  the  police  get  along  better,  worse,  or  about  the  same 

with  the  people  who  live  in  this  neighborhood  as  they  do  with  people 
in  other  neighborhoods  in  tWashington/Chicago/Boston) ? 


50.  Compared  to  other  neighborhoods,  do  the  CWashington/Chicago/Boston) 
police  have  a higher  reputation  or  a poorer  reputation  in  this 
neighborhood? 


1 . Higher 

2 . Same 

3 . Poorer 

8 . Don ' t know 
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51. 


(ASK 

51c. 


Some  people  say  that  how  the  police  treat  you  depends  on  who  you  are. 
Do  you  think  this  is  true? 


1.  Yes 

r~ 


2 . Sometimes 

t-. 


3.  No  -i^SKIP  TO  Q.  51c. 


51a.  What  sort  of  people  are  treated  well  and  what  sort  are  treated 
not  so  well? 


WELL  TREATED: 


POORLY  TREATED: 


CIF  NEGROES  ARE  MENTIONED  ASK  Q.  51b.) 

51b.  What  have  you  personally  seen  that  affected  your  ideas  of  how 
the  police  treat  Negroes  in  (Washington/Chicago/Boston) ? 


IF  NEGROES  NOT  MENTIONED  IN  Q.  51a.  OR  R ANSWERED  "No”  TO  Q.  51.) 

If  a man  is  a Negro,  do  you  think  this  usually  makes  a difference  in 
how  he  is  treated  by  the  police  in  (Washington/Chicago/Boston) ? 


1.  Yes 

r~ 

51d.  IJ'-  what  way? 


2.  No 


51e.  What  have  you  personally  seen  that  affected  your  ideas  of  how 
the  police  treat  Negroes  in  (Washington/Chicago/Boston)  ? 
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52.  Do  you  think  that  the  police  are  generally  too  lenient,  too  harsh, 
or  about  right  in  dealing  with  people  who  are  suspected  of  breaking 
the  law? 


53.  How  many  police  do  you  think  there  are  on  the  CWashington/Chicago/ 
Boston)  police  force  who  just  enjoy  pushing  people  around  and 
giving  them  a hard  time?  Would  you  say  there  are  many,  quite  a few, 
or  only  a small  number? 


1 . Many 

2 . Quite  a few 

3.  Small  number 

4 . None 

8 . Don ' t know 

54.  Some  people  say  that  police  officers  take  bribes  and  payoffs.  Do  you 

think  that  the  police  in  this  (district/precinct)  [are0  are  doing  that? 


1.  Yes 

2 . No  8 . Don ' t know 

i 

54a.  Would  you  say  that  most  of  the  officers  or  only  some  of  them  do 
that? 

1 . Most 

2 . Some 

55.  If  there  were  more  Negroes  on  the  police  force,  do  you  think  people 

in  your  neighborhood  would  cooperate  more,  about  the  same,  or  less  with 
the  police? 


1 . More 

2 . Same 

3 . Less 

8 . Don ' t know 

266-261  0-67-23 
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56.  Now  we'd  like  to  turn  to  a slightly  different  topic — the  general 
public's  opinion  of  the  police.  Do  you  think  that  the  general 
public's  opinion  of  the  police  has  changed  in  the  past  five  years? 


1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8 . Don ' t know 

57.  In  the  last  few  years,  do  you  think  that  the  police  have  changed  in 
the  way  they  act  toward  the  public? 


1 . Have  changed 

2 . Have  not  changed 

8 . Don ' t know 

I 


57a.  In  what  ways  have  they  changed? 


58.  Do  you  think  that  in  general  the  public  helps  as  much  as  they  should 
when  they  see  police  officers  in  trouble? 


1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8 . Don ' t know 

* ^ 

58a.  Are  there  any  ways  they 
could  help  more?  CIF 

YES,  DESCRIBE) 

58b.  In  what  ways  could  they  help 
more? 

59.  Why  do  you  think  they  don't  help  more? 


60.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  more  use  of  police  dogs  than  there  is 
now? 


1.  Yes 


2.  No 


60a.  Why  do  you  say  that? 


61.  If  a young  man  had  a choice  between  being  a city  policeman  and  getting 
a job  paying  just  as  much  in  the  construction  business  do  you  think 
he  would  be  making  a mistake  if  he  became  a policeman? 


1 . Yes 


2.  No 


61a.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 


62.  Some  people  say  you  would  have  to  replace  at  least  half  the  police 

now  on  the  force  to  get  a really  good  police  force  here  in  (Washington/ 
Chicago/Boston) . Do  you  think  that  is  true  or  not? 


1.  Yes,  true 


2.  No,  not  true 


62a.  Why  do  you  say  that? 


63.  Do  you  think  the  (City/D.C.  Metropolitan)  police  should  be  paid  very 
much  more,  somewhat  more,  or  about  what  they  are  paid  now? 


1.  Very  much  more 

2 . Somewhat  more 

3 . Same  pay 

4 . Less 

8 . Don ' t know 
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64 . Considering  every  thing  about  the  way  the  police  do  their  job  would 
you  say  that  you  had,  great  respect  for  the  police,  or  little 
respect  for  them,  or  mixed  feelings  about  them? 


1.  Great  respect 

2.  Little  respect 

3.  Mixed  feelings 

8 . Don ' t know 

65.  Now  I'd  like  to  ask  some  other  questions.  Do  you  have  a good  friend 
or  a relative  who  is  a member  of  the  (D.C.  Metropolitan/Chicago/ 
Boston)  police  force?  CIF  YES,  PROBE  TO  ASCERTAIN  RELATIONSHIP.) 


65a.  Who? 


65b. 


1.  Friend 

2.  Relative 

3 . Both 

SKIP  TO  Q.  66 


Do  you  know  any  policemen  well  enough  to  call  them  by  name? 


65d.  Do  you  know  any  policemen  well  enough  to  say  hello  to? 


2.  No 


65e.  Is  he  a member  of  the  (D.C.  Metropolitan/Chicago/Boston) 
police  force? 


1 . Yes 


2.  No 
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66.  When  was  the  last  time  you  talked  to  a policeman  about  something 

official — like  getting  a ticket  or  reporting  something  that  was  wrong? 
(IF  NEVER,  PROBE:  Not  even  for  anything  like  getting  a driver's 
license  or  anything  like  that?) 

1 . Within  past  week 

2 . More  than  a week  but  less  than  a month  ago 

3 . More  than  a month  but  less  than  a year  ago 

4 . More  than  a year  ago 

0.  Never— CSKIP  TO  Q.  68) 


66a. 


Did  you  talk  by  telephone  or  in  person? 


1 . Telephone 


2.  In  person 


66b.  What  was  the  reason  for  your  speaking  to  the  policeman?  (DESCRIBE 
FULLY  BEING  SURE  TO  INDICATE  THE  KIND  OF  INCIDENT  INVOLVED,  ITS 
SERIOUSNESS,  AND  THE  ROLE  OF  R.) 


67.  On  the  whole  did  the  policeman  (policemen)  in  this  case  act  as  you  H:hink 
(he/they)  should? 


1.  Yes 


2.  No 


3.  Yes  & No 

4 . Yes  & No 

(mixed  reaction) 

(different  policemen) 

67a.  What  did  you  like  about  the  way  (he/they)  acted? 


67b.  What  didn't  you  like  about  the  way  (he/they)  acted? 


(IF  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  MENTIONED) 

67c.  How  did  the  officer  (s)  treat  you  as  a person?  (How  did  you  feel 
about  what  he  did  to  you  as  a person?) 
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(ASK  EVERYONE) 

68.  When  was  the  last  time  you  talked  with  a policeman  about  something  that 
was  not  official — socially,  or  just  to  say  hello,  or  even  out  of 
curiosity  to  ask  what  was  going  on? 

1.  Within  past  week 

2.  More  than  a week  but  less  than  a yea^  ci>jo 

3.  More  than  a month  but  less  than  a year  ago 

4 . More  than  a year  ago 

0 . Never 


(IF  THERE  IS  ANY  DOUBT  AS  TO  WHETHER  THE  OFFICIAL  OR  THE  SOCIAL  CONTACT  WAS 
MOST  RECENT,  ASK  Q.  69;  IF  NO  DOUBT,  CHECK  WITHOUT  ASKING) 


69.  Which  contact  - the  social  or  the  official  one  - was  most  recent? 


70. 


1.  Official 

2.  Social 

3. 

No  contact 

Have  you  yourself 
wrong? 

ever 

seen  a policeman  doing  anything  you 

felt 

1. 

Yes 

2. 

No 

1_ 

70a.  What  is  the  most  serious 

thing  you  ever  saw  a police 
officer  do  that  was  wrong? 


70b.  Has  anyone  told  you  about 

something  they  saw  a police 
officer  do  that  was  wrong? 


70c. 


2.  No 


What  was  the  most  serious 
thing  anyone  told  you  they 
saw  a police  officer  do 
that  was  wrong? 
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CASK  UNLESS  ALREADY  MENTIONED  IN  Q.  70) 


71.  Have  you  ever  had  an  experience  where  you  saw  a police  officer  using 
physical  force  of  some  kind  toward  a person? 


1.  Yes  I 


71a.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  way  he  handled  the  situation? 


72.  Other  than  regular  police  work,  do  you  know  of  anything  the  police  are 
doing  to  work  with  people  in  this  community? 


1 . Yes 


2.  No 


72a.  What  are  they  doing? 


72b. 


How  do  you  feel  about  what 
they  are  doing? 


72c.  Have  you  personally  had 
any  kind  of  contact  with 
the  police  in  connection 
with  that?  (DESCRIBE) 


7 2d.  Is  there  anything  you  think 

the  police  should  be  doing  to 
work  with  the  people  in  thi-n 
community?  (DESCRIBE) 
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73.  Since  there  has  been  all  this  talk  about  crime,  we  would  like  to  know 

if  you  yourself  have  done  anything  in  any  way  to  protect  yourself  against 
the  dangers  of  crime.  First  lets  talk  about  what  you  have  done  about 
your  (house/apartment).  Do  you  have  any  special  locks  on  your  doors, 
locks  or  bars  on  windows,  additional  lights  outside  your  (house/ 
apartment) ? 


1.  Yes 


2.  No 


SKIP  TO  Q.  74 


(IF  YES,  INDICATE  ALL  THAT  APPLY  AND  ASK:) 


73a.  What  made  you  decide  (to  put  them  on/to  do  that)?  (CHECK  ALL 
THAT  APPLY) 


1.  Locks  on  door« 


_2 . Locks  or  bars . 
on  windows 


_3 . Additional 
lights 


73a.  Why  decided? 


74.  What  else,  if  anything,  have  you  done  to  protect  your  (house/apartment)? 


74a.  What  made  you  decide  to  do  that? 
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75.  Do  you  own  or  rent  this  Chouse/apartment)? 


SKIP  TO  Q.  76 


2 . Rent 


(IF  RENTS,  ASK;) 


75a. 


Have  the  owners  or  managers  of  the  building  done  anything  to 
protect  it  from  crime  or  mischief,  like  putting  more  secure 
locks  on  entrances,  locks  or  bars  on  windows,  additional  lights, 
provided  a doorman,  or  done  something  else  to  protect  against 
crime? 


1 . Yes 


2.  No 


(INDICATE  WHAT  WAS  DONE) 


_1. 

_2. 

_3. 

_4. 

7. 


More  secure  locks  on  building  entrances 

Locks  or  bars  on  windows 

Additional  lights 

Doorman,  other  attendant 

Other,  (SPECIFY) 


75b.  What  is  your  monthly  rent,  including  utilities? 
$ 


(IF  OWNS;) 

76.  What  is  the  present  market  value  of  your  house? 

$ 


^ (ASK  EVERYONE) 

77 . How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  (house/apartment)  , not  counting 
bathrooms? 

Rooms 
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78.  Do  you  own  an  automobile? 

SKIP  TO  Q.  79 


1.  Yes 


2.  No 


78a.  Does  anyone  else  in  the  family  (living  here  with  you)  own  an 
automobile? 


1 . Yes 


2.  No 


SKIP  TO  Q.  81 


(ASK  IF  ANY  AUTOMOBILES  IN  HOUSEHOLD) 


79. 

Do  any  of  these  automobiles  (Does  this  automobile) 
ance  or  a comprehensive  policy  that  includes  theft 

have  theft  insur- 
insurance? 

1.  Yes  (any  one) 

2. 

N^ 

00 

o 

What 

tect 

do  you  (or  other  members  of  the  family) 
the  carU)?  (READ  ALTERNATIVES  AND  CHECK 

do,  if  any 
AS  MANY  AS 

thing,  to  pro- 
APPLY) 

1. 

. Lock  on 

hood 

2. 

. Lock 

doors 

3. 

. Put  in 

garage 

7. 

. Other  (SPECIFY) 

0. 

. Nothing 

• (ASK  EVERYONE) 

81.  Are  you  a licensed  driver? 


1. 

Yes 

in 

your  ! 

1. 

Yes 

2.  No 


82.  Is  anyone  else  in  your  household  a licensed  driver? 


2.  No 
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83.  In  what  ways,  have  you  changed  your  habits  because  of  fear  of  crime: 
1.  Stay  off  streets  at  night 

2.  Use  taxis  ar  night 

3 . Avoid  being  out  alone 

4 . Avoid  talking  to  strangers 

7.  Other  (SPECIFY] 

0.  Have  not  changed  ways  at  all 

84.  When  you  go  out,  do  you  ever  carry  anything  to  protect  yourself? 
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85.  Do  you  now  have  an  insurance  policy  that  protects  your  house  and 
belongings  against  theft  or  burglary? 


(ASK  Q.  85c  IF  R HAS  THEFT  INSURANCE  AND  HAD  ^ ROBBERY  ^ BURGLARY 
OR  THEFT  INCIDENTS  FROM  HOUSE.  IF  HAS  HAD  SU'^w  INCIDENTS,  SKIP  TO  Q.  86) 


85c. 


85d. 


Have  you  ever  filed  a claim  on  this  policy  for  theft  or 
burglary? 


1.  Yes 

♦ 

How  long  ago  was  that? 


SKIP  TO  Q.  86 


Date 


85e.  What  was  it  for? 


85f.  Did  you  get  the  amount  of  money  you  felt  it  was  worth? 
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(IF  HAS  INSURANCE  AND  HAS  HAD  THEFT  INCIDENTS) 

86.  Has  there  ever  been  a time  when  you  could  have  filed  a claim  and 
didn't  for  some  reason? 


1 . Yes 


2.  No 


86a.  What  was  the  reason  you  didn't  file  a claim? 


(ASK  EVERYONE) 

87.  Do  you  or  does  any  member  of  the  household  own  a firearm  (a  gun  of 
any  kind — pistol,  rifle,  shotgun)? 


1.  Yes 


2 . No 


.GO  TO  Q.  88 


87a.  Is  the  weapon  for  use  in  hunting  or  protection  or  perhaps 
some  of  both? 

1.  Hunting,  marksmanship,  sport 

2 . Protection 

Both 

Only  as  part  of  protective  service  job 
None  of  the  above  (curio,  collector,  ornamental) 
Other  (SPECIFY) 


_3. 

_4. 

_5. 

7. 


88.  Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  some  other  questions.  Do  you  know  the  name 
of  the  chief  of  police  here  in  (Washington/Chicago/Boston)  ? 

(Name) 
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89.  Would  you  say  there  has  been  an  increase  in  violent  crime  here  in 
(Washington/Chicago/Boston) ? I mean  attacks  on  people — like  shoot- 
ings, stabbings,  and  rapes.  Would  you  say  that  there's  now  very 
much  more  of  this  sort  of  thing,  just  a little  bit  more,  not  much 
difference,  or  that  there  is  no  more  than  five  years  ago?  (IF 
RESPONDENT  HAS  BEEN  A RESIDENT  LESS  THAN  5 YEARS:  Well,  from  what 
you ' ve  heard . . . . ) 

1 . Very  much  more 

2.  Just  a little  bit  more 

3.  Not  much  difference 

4 . No  increase 

5.  Even  less 

8 . Don ' t know 


90.  About  how  many  people  would  you  guess  are  murdered  in  (Washington/ 
Chicago/Boston)  each  month:  Just  give  me  your  best  auess.  (PROBE: 
1,  5,  10,  50,  100?) 

Actual  numbej.  No  idea  at  all 


91.  If  you  were  accused  of  a crime  and  you  knew  of  someone  who  could 
clear  your  name  but  for  some  reason  didn't  want  to  get  involved, 
how  could  you  get  that  person  to  make  a statement  at  your  trial? 


1.  Yes,  knows  of  subpoena  power 


2 . No , don ' t know 


92.  Now  just  a few  questions  about  the  people  who  live  here  and  we'll  be 
through.  How  many  people  are  there,  children  as  well  as  adults,  in 
your  family  who  live  at  this  address  with  you?  (NOT  COUNTING 
RESPONDENT) 


People 


93. 


Are  there  any  (other)  people  who  share  this  (house/apartment)  with 
you? 


2.  No 
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94.  Have  all  the  people  living  here  now  lived  here  since  January  1965? 


1.  Yes 


2.  No 

~r 


(IF  NO,  PROBE  TO  GET  AGE  AND  SEX  AND  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS  LIVED  IN  THE 
HOUSEHOLD  . ) 


AGE  SEX  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS 

a.  

b.  

c . 

d. 


95.  Has  anyone  moved  out  of  the  household  since  January  1965?  (INCLUDE 
DECEASED) 


1 . Yes 


2.  No 


CIF  YES,  PROBE  TO  GET  AGE  AND  SEX  AND  MONTHS  LIVED  IN  HOUSEHOLD  FROM 
JANUARY  1965  TO  TIME  LEFT) 


AGE  SEX  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS 


b. 


c . 


d. 


96.  Are  you  (READ  ALTERNATIVES) : 


1.  Married 


2 . Widowed 

3 . Divorced 

4 . Separated 

5.  Never  married 

97.  What  is  your  occupation? 


97a.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  on  your  job? 
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98.  What  is  the  highest  grade  you  attended  in  school?  (CIRCLE  HIGHEST  LEVEL) 
Never  attended  school 


K 1 2 3 4 


6 7 8 9 10  11 


High  School  Diploma 


College  1 2 3 4 5 6 or  more 

Bus/Tech  1 2 3 4 or  more  INDICATE  IF  HAS  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA 


1.  Yes 


2.  No 


CASK  Q.  99  IF  R NOT  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD  AND  LIVES  WITH  OTHERS.  IF  RESPONDENT 
IS  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD,  LIVES  ALONE,  OR  THERE  IS  NO  ACKNOWLEDGED  HEAD,  SKIP  TO 
Q.  102.) 


99.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  head  of  the  household?_ 


99a.  What  kind  of  work  does  he  do  on  his  job?_ 


100.  Wh^t  is  his  marital  status  fREAD  ALTERNATIVES): 


1 . Married 

2 . Widowed 

3 . Divorced 

4 . Separated 

5 . Never  married 

101.  What  was  the  last  grade  in  school  attended  by  the  head?  (CIRCLE  HIGHEST 
LEVEL) 

^Never  attended  school 

Ki234  36789  10  1] 


High  School  Diploma 


College  1 2 3 4 5 6 or  more 

Bus/tech  1 2 3 4 or  more  INDICATE  IF  HAS  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA 

E 


Yes 


2.  No 
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(ASK 

102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


EVERYONE) 

Which  of  the  people  living  here  were  working  at  a regular  job  last 
week? 

0 . None 

1 . Male  head  only 

2 . Female  head  only 

3.  Both  male  head  and  female  spouse 

4.  One  person,  other  than  head  or  spouse 

5.  More  than  one  person,  but  none  of  the  above  applicable 


About  what  was  your  total  family  income  last  year  — 1965  — from  all 
the  members  of  the  family  together  including  all  sources  such  as 
wages,  profits,  interest,  and  so  on?  (HAND  CARD)  Just  give  me  the 
letter  on  the  card  that  fits. 


a . 

Under  $3,000 

e . 

$10,000-$14,999 

b. 

$3,000-$4,999 

f . 

$15,000-$19,999 

c . 

$5,000-$6,999 

^g- 

$20,000-$24,999 

^d. 

$7,000-$9,999 

h. 

$25,000  and  over 

Does  anyone  here  work  nights  — 3 nights  a week  or  more  outside  the 
home  regularly? 


1.  Yes 


2 . No 


Is  there  someone,  other  than  a child  under  10,  who  is  usually  at 
home  here  during  the  day? 


1.  Yes 


2.  No 


Do  you  have  a telephone  here  in  this  (house/apartment)  ? 


1.  Yes 


106a.  Is  there  a phone  in  the  building  that  you  can  use  whenever 
you  want  to? 


1 . Yes 


2 . No 


266-261  0-67-2? 
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107.  How  near  by  is  the  closest  store  that  sells  liquor? 

1 . Same  building 

2.  Adjacent  building 

3 . Less  than  one  block 

4 . One  block  but  less  than  two 

5 . Two  to  three  blocks 

6 . More  than  three  blocks 


108.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  That  completes  the  questions  we 
have.  Is  there  anything  else  you'd  like  to  mention  about  the 
problem  of  crime  in  this  area  that  you  think  the  National  Crime 
Commission  ought  to  be  informed  about? 


109.  Would  you  like  to  hear  how  this  survey  came  out?  (IF  YES,  THEN  SAY:) 
Let's  see,  I have  your  address  on  this  cover  sheet.  Could  you  give 
me  your  name?  Thank  you. 


(NAME) 
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Sam.  Bk.  No. 

Do  not  write  in  above  space 


PLACE  INTERVIEWER'S  LABEL  HERE 


Your  Interview  Number 

A STUDY  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  CONTACTS  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
INCIDENT  FORM  FOR  Q.  16  and  Q.  17a. 


I-l.  Contact  Identification  and  Report.  (NOTE  THAT  "VICTIM" 
WILL  ALWAYS  BE  THE  RESPONDENT) . 

1-la.  Listed  as  incident;  A B C D E F 


in  question;  16  17a 

1-lb.  When  did  that  incident  occur?  (See  question  16 
or  17b.) 


MONTH  DATE 


1-2.  Now  I'd  like  to  talk  with  YOU  about  the  incident  that 

happened  to  you  on (most  recently,  or  since 

June  1) . Would  you  tell  me  a little  bit  more  about 
what  happened?  (IN  DESCRIPTION  OF  VICTIMIZATION  OR 
INCIDENT,  BE  SURE  TO  SPECIFY  WHETHER  ACTUAL,  ATTEMPT, 
OR  THREAT  OF  CRIME  AS  WELL  AS  SPECIFIC  DETAILS,  e.g. 
"The  door  was  jimmied  on  the  garage  in  back  of  the 
house. ") 
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(UNLESS  CLEAR  FROM  THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  INCIDENT,  ASK:) 
1-3.  Were  you  present  when  the  (incident/crime)  took  place? 


l.YES 


2.  NO 


1-4.  Was  anyone  (else)  around  when  this  happened? 


l.YES 

2.  NO 

SKIP  TO  Q.  1-5  ^ 

j 8.  DON't  KNOW  j 

I-4a.  Who  were  they?  I-4b. 

(SPECIFY  RELATION- 
SHIP TO  VICTIM) 


Sex 


I-4c.  What  is  (his/her) 
age  about? 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 


M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 


years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 


I-4d.  Did  you  ask  (him/her/any  of  them)  to  be  a witness  for 
you? 


1.  YES 


2.  NO  GO  TO  1-41 -k 


D-4e.  Did  (he/she/they)  agree  to  serve  as  witness 
for  you  if  you  needed  them? 


1.  YES  1 

1 

2.  NO 

8.  DON'T  KNOW 

SKIP  TO  1-5 


SKIP  TO  1-5 


I-4f . Why  did  (he/shf  /they)  refuse  to  be  a witness  for  you? 


I-4g.  Is  there  any  way  you  could  have  made  (him/her/any  of 
them)  be  a witness  for  you  if  you  needed  them? 


1.  YES 


2.  NO  GO  TO  1-5 


I-4h.  In  what  way? 
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(ASK  1-4  i-k  IF  DIDNT  ASK  BYSTANDER(S)  TO  BE  WITNESS (ES) 


I-4i.  Why  didn't  you  happen  to  ask  anyone  to  be  a witness? 


1-4 j.  Is  there  any  way  you  could  have  made  a^person  be  a 
witness  for  you  if  you  needed  him? 

1.  Yes  I \2,  No  I 


i 

I-4k.  In  what  way? 

1 



1 

— ^ (ASK  EVERYONE) 

1-5  Where  did  this  incident  happen — in  or  near  your  home,  within 
a clock  of  your  house,  in  the  neighborhood  or  else  where  in 
(Washington/  Chicago/Boston) ? 


1 . at  home 

3.  within  a block  of 

the  house 

SKIP 

2 . near  home 

4 . in  neighbor- 

r TO 

hood 

I-5b 

5.  elsewhere  in 

(Washington/  Chicago/ 
Boston) 

CIF  AT  OR  NEAR  HOME) 


I-5a.  Just  where  Cat/near)  home  did  it  take  place? 

^One  room  apartment 

Inside  house  or  in  multi-room  apt. 

(SPECIFY  ROOMS) : 

^On  landing,  hall  or  stairway  (i.e.,  inside  an 

apartment  building,  but  outside  of  the  apartment) 
In  lobby  of  apartment  building 

On  porch 

In  yard,  driveway,  or  parking  area 

Alley,  sidewalk  or  street  (which?) 

Other  place  near  home  (SPECIFY) 


I 


GO  TO  1-6 


(ASK  I-5b  IF  WITHIN  BLOCK,  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD,  OR  ELSEWHERE) 


I -5b.  Just  where  (within  a block/in  the  neighborhood/ 
elsewhere  in  the  city)  did  it  take  prace) ? 

In  a yard,  driveway,  or  parking  area 

Alley,  sidewalk  or  street  (which?) 

^Park,  field,  or  playground 

^Vacant  lot 

^Public  conveyance  or  station 

R's  place  of  work  (SPECIFY  office,  factory,  etc. 

^Retail  eatablishir.ent  or  bank  (SPECIFY) 

^Tavern,  restaurant,  pool  hall  (SPECIFY) 

pother  place  (SPECIFY) 


(ASK  EVERYONE) 


1-6. 


Were  you  ox.  was  anyone  with  you  threatened 
some  weapon  or  with  words  or  in  some  other 


1 . Yes 


SKIP 


in  any  way — with 
way? 

TO  1-7 


I-6a.  Who  was  threatened?  (CHECK  ALL  WHO  WERE  THREATENED 
LETTERS  INDICATE  PERSONS  IDENTIFIED  IN  I-4a.) 

R ^A  B ^C  ^D  ^E  t- 

I-6b.  How  were  (you/ they)  threatened — with  some 

weapon,  or  words,  or  what?  (IF  DIFFERENT  METHODS 
FOR  DIFFERENT  VICTIMS,  PREFACE  DESCRIPTION  BY  LETTER 
OF  VICTIM) 
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1-7.  Was  anyone  injured  or  hurt  by  what  happened? 
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(IF  K TREATED  OR  HOSPITALIZED) 


(ASK  I- 7c  IF  R IN  HOSPITAL  OVER  NIGHT  OR  LONGER) 

I-7c.  How  long  did  you  have  to  stay  in  the  hospital?[ 

days  I 


I-7d.  (In  addition  to  the  time  you  spent  in  the  hospital) 
How  many  times  did  you  have  to  go  to  a doctor's 
office,  a clinic  or  medical  center,  or  a hospital? 
total  times 


I-7e.  Did  you  have  to  take  off  time  from  work  for  any  of 
these  treatments? 

2.  NO 


I“7f.  In  all,  how  much  time  did  you  have  to  take  off? 

HO  V RS 

I--7g.  How  much  did  the  total  treatment  of  your  injuries 
cost  (including  hospitalization)?  $ 

I“7h.  How  was  this  paid?  I^f  R has  not  yet  paid,  ask: 

How  will  this  be  oald?^ 


_1.  R's  (or  R's  nousenold's)  insurance  or 
medical  coverage  or  plan 

2.  Insurance  of  other  (SPECIFY) 


3.  Out  of  R's  (or  R's  household's)  pocket 

_4.  Out  of  some  other's  pocket  (SPECIFY) 

5.  Welfare,  city  or  country  aid  (SPECIFY) 


6.  Other  (SPECIFY) 


(ASK  EVERYONE) 

1-8.  Was  any  money  or  property  taken  or  was  there  an  attempt 
to  take  any  of  your  money  or  property? 

1.  Yes,  money  or  property  was  taken 

2,  Yes,  only  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 

take  money  or  property 

3.  Offense  not  directed  in  any  way  to  money  or  property- 
^(SKIP  TO  I-9p.l0») 
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(ASK  I-8a-p.  IF  THREAT,  ATTEMPT  OR  ACTUAL  TAKING  OF  MONEY  OR 
PROPERTY) 


I- 8a.  What  money  or  property  (was  taken/was  there  an  attempt 
to  take)?  (CHECK  ALL  CATEGORIES  BELOW  THAT  APLLY) 

(ASK  ONLY  ABOUT  ITEMS  ACTUALLY  TAKEN) 

I- 8b.  ^out  how  much  was  that  worth?  (IN  TERMS  OF  WT^AT  R PAID) 

A.  Currency,  money,  or  checks  ... 1.  TAKEN  (VALUE)  $ 

2.  ATTEMPT  OR  THREAT  ONLY 

B.  Clothing  1.  TAKEN  (VALUE)  $ 

2.  ATTEMPT  OR  THREAT  ONLY 

C.  Household  goods  !•  TAKEN  (VALUE)  $ 

2.  ATTEMPT  OR  THREAT  ONLY 

D.  Automobile  1*  TAKEN  (VALUE)  $ 

2.  ATTEMPT  OR  THREAT  ONLY 

E.  Auto  parts,  accessories  1*  TAKEN  (VALUE)  $ 

2.  ATTEMPT  OR  THREAT  ONLY 

F.  Jewelry  (VALUE)  $ 

2.  ATTEMPT  OR  THREAT  ONLY 

G.  Bicycle  5 

2.  ATTEMPT  OR  THREAT  ONLY 

“■  1- s 

2.  ATTEMPT  OR  THREAT  ONLY 

I.  other  (SPECIFY)  1-  ? 

2.  ATTEMPT  OR  THREAT  ONLY 


(SERIES  CONTINUED  NEXT  PAGE) 
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(IF  PROPERTY  TAKEN  OR  AN  ATTEMPT  OR  THREAT) 

I-8c.  How  did  (OFFENDER)  go  about  (taking/trying  to  take)  it? 

1.  Violence 

2.  Threat  of  violence 

3.  Forcible  entry 

4.  Entry  with  force 

5.  Stealth 

6 . Fraud 

1,  Other  false  claim  (DESCRIBE)  


8.  Other  (DESCRIBE) 


(SERIES  CONTINUES  NEXT  PAGE) 
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(IF  MONEY  OR  PROPERTY  TAKEN,  ASK  I-8d;  IF  ONLY  ATTEMPT  OR  THREAT, 
SKIP  TO  Q.  1-9. ,p.  10) 


I-8d.  How  much,  if  any,  of  the  actual  stolen  property  or  money 
did  you  get  back? 


(IF  ANYTHING  RECOVERED  ASK) 


I-8e.  How  was  it  recovered? 


(IF  NOT  TOTALLY  RECOVERED) 

I-8f.  Were  you  repaid  in  any  way  for  the  loss — say  by 
insurance,  or  in  some  other  way? 


1.  YES 


2.  NO  ^SKIP  TO  1-8 j. 


I-8g.  How  were  you  repaid?_ 


I-8h.  What  per  cent  of  the  loss  did  that  cover? 
^per  cent 

I-8i.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  collecting?  (IF  YES, 
DESCRIBE  TROUBLE) 


GO  TO  Q.  1-9,  p.  10 
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(IF  PROPERTY  TAKEN  AND  NO  REPAYMENT  MADE) 


1-8 j.  Do  you  carry  any  insurance  that  would  cover  such  a loss? 


1 . YES 

~T~ 


?-  NO^SKIP  TO  1^-80) 


I-8k.  Have  you  filed  a claim  to  cover  the  loss? 


1.  YES 


2.  NOKSKIP  TO  I-8n) 


1-81.  (Have  you  gotten/does  it  look  as  though  you  will 
get)  all  that  you  claimed? 


1.  Yes 


►GO  TO  1-9 


No 


I-8m. 

Why  not? 

-Hr  (CO  TO  1-9) 

I-8n.  Why  didn't  you  file  a claim?_ 


SKIP  TO  1-9 


(IF  R DOESN'T  CARRY  THEFT  INSURANCE) 


(ASK  EVERYONE) 

1-9.  Was  any  property  damaged  or  was  there  any  attempt  made  to 
destroy  or  damage  some  of  your  property? 

1.  Yes,  property  was  damaged. 

2.  Yes,  only  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  damage  or 

destroy  property. 

5.  Offense  not  directed  in  any  way  to  damage  - SKIP  TO  I-IO, 
p.  12. 
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(ASK  I-9a-m  IF  THREAT,  ATTEMPT,  OR  ACTUAL  DAMAGE) 

1-9 a.  What  property  (was/did  they  attempt  to)  damage?  (CHECK  ALL 
CATEGORIES  BELOW  THAT  APPLY) 

(ASK  ONLY  ABOUT  ITEMS  ACTUALLY  DAMAGED) 

I-9b.  About  how  much  was  that  worth?  | 

A.  Windows  broken _1.  Damaged  (VALUE)  $ 

2.  Threat  or  attempt  only 

B.  Automobile  damaged  1.  Damaged  (VALUE)  $ 

2,  Threat  or  attempt  only 

C.  Locks  broken  !•  Damaged  (VALUE)  $ 

2.  Threat  or  attempt  only 

D.  Property  in  home  .1*  Damaged  (VALUE)  $ 

2.  Threat  or  attempt  only 

E.  Other  damage  (specify)!  1*  Damaged  (VALUE)  $ 

2.  Threat  or  attempt  only 


(IF  PROPERTY  DAMAGED  OR  DESTROYED  ASK  I-9c;  IF  ONLY  ATTEMPT  OR  THREAT, 
SKIP  TO  I-IO,  p.  12) 


I-9c. 

Were  you  repaid 
property — say  by 

ll.  YesI 

in  any  way  for  the  damage  done  to  your 
insurance,  or  in  some  other  way? 

I2.  Not-#.(SKIP  TO  I-9g,  p.  12) 

I-9d. 

By  whom  were  you 

repaid? 

I-9e. 

What  per  cent  of 

the  loss  did  that  cover?  PER  CENT 

I-9f . 

Did  you  have  any 

trouble  collecting?  (IF  YES,  DESCRIBE  TROUBLE) 

GO  TO  Q.  I-IO,  p.  12 
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(IF  NOT  REPAID) 


I-9g. 

Do  you  have  any  insurance  that  would  cover  loss  for 
damages? 

. YesI  1 2.  No^SKIP  TO  1-91) 

♦ 

I-9h. 

Have  you  filed  a claim  to  cover  the  loss? 

|i 

fT.  TO  I-9k) 

I-9i. 

Does  it  look  as  though  you  will  get  all  that 
you  claimed? 

Yesl-^GO  TO  I-IO  |2.  NO  | 

1-9 j.  Why  not? 

— » (SKIP  TO  T-101 1 

I- 

9k.  Why  didn't  you  file  a claim? 

— ^ SKIP  TO  I-IO 

f TX? 

Mn 

HAM  ACF. 

TNRIIRAKICE^  

- 

1-91. 

Why  don't  you  carry  insurance  for  damages  to  your  property? 

— (ASK  EVERYONE) 

I-IO.  Did  the  police  learn  about  this  incident? 

|l.  Yes|  I 2.  No|,»(SKIP  TO  Q.  1-14,  p.  18) 

I-lOa.  How  did  the  police  first  learn  about  it? 

Personally  to  a Policeman; 

Reported  by;  Phone  At  tue  Elsewhere 

Station 

Respondent  

Witness  

Offender  

Observed  directly  by 
Police 

Other  (SPECIFY) 
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I-lOb. 


I-lOc. 


I-lOd. 


How  long  after  the  police  learned  about  the 
( incident)  was  it  before  they  came? 

!•  Police  were  there  as  it  happened  and 

observed  it  directly. 

2.  Riqht  away  or  within  5 minutes 

Short  time  after,  or  within  6 to  15  minutes 

4.  15  minutes  to  29  minutes 

5.  30  minutes  to  59  minutes 

6 . An  hour  to  two  hours 

7.  More  than  two  hours  (SPECIFY  EXACT  LENGTH 

OF  TIME) 

What  did  the  police  do? 


Did  you  ask  the  police  to  do  anything  while  they 
were  handling  your  case? 


1.  Yes 

“T~ 


2.  No 


I-lOe.  What  did  you  ask  them  to  do? 


I-lOf.  How  did  the  police  respond  to  what  you 

asked  them  to  do — did  they  do  it,  or  what? 
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I-lOg.  Would  you  say  that  you  were  completely  satisfied  with  the 
way  the  police  who  first  came  handled  the  matter? 


1 1.  Yes 

1 

2.  No 

I-lOh.  What  did  you  like  about  the 
way  it  was  handled? 

I-lOj.  What  didn't  you  like  about 
the  way  it  was  handled? 

I-lOi.  Is  there  anything  you  didn't 
like  about  the  way  it  was  handled? 
(IF  YES,  DESCRIBE) 

I-lOk.  Is  there  anything  you  did 
like  about  the  way  it  was  handled? 
(IF  YES,  DESCRIBE) 

I-ll.  Did  the  police  follow  up  your  case  in  any  wav? 
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(Other  than  what  you've  told  me)  Did  any  detectives 
or  other  police  officers  come  to  see  you  after  the 
police  first  came  to  handle  the  matter? 


CHECK  ONE  - DO  NOT  ASK) 


□ 

□ 


Case  followed  up  by  other  police  officers  or  by  aetectives 
or  by  both  - GO  ON  TO  I-llf. 

No  follow  up  by  police  officer  of  any  kind  - SKIP  TO  1-12. 


(IF  FOLLOWED  UP  BY  OTHER  OFFICERS  OR  DETECTIVES) 


I-llf.  Were  you  completely  satisifed  with  the  way  that  the 
detectives/other  officers)  handled  your  case? 


1.  Yes  I j 2.  Noj 


I-llg.  What  did  you  like 
about  the  way  it  was  handled? 

I-lli.  What  didn't  you  like  about 
the  way  it  was  handled? 

I-llh.  Is  there  anything  you 
didn't  like  about  the  way  it 
was  handled?  (IF  YES,  DESCRIBE) 

I-llj.  Is  there  anything  you  liked 
about  the  way  it  was  handled?  (IF 
YES,  DESCRIBE) 
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1-12.  Looking  back  on  the  whole,  do  you  think  the  (policeman/ 
policemen)  in  this  case  acted  or  behaved  toward  you  as 
(he/they)  should? 


I-12a.  What  was  it  (he/they) 
did  that  you  liked? 


I-12c.  What  was  it  (he/they)  did 
that  you  didn't  like? 


I-12b.  Was  there  anything  (he/ 
they) did  that  you  didn't  like? 
(IF  YES,  DESCRIBE) 


I-12d.  Was  there  anything  (he/ 
they)  did  that  you  did  like? 
(IF  YES,  DESCRIBE) 
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I“13.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  way  the  officer (s)  treated 
you  as  a r irson? 


(IF  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  MENTIONED,  ASK) 

I- 13a.  Did (he/they)  do  anything  that  made  you  angry  with 
the  way  (he/they)  treated  you? 

11.  Yes  I I 2 . No~~1  I 8 . Don ' t know  J 


I-13b.  What  did  (he/they)  do  that  made  you  feel  that  way? 


(IF  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  MENTIONED,  ASK) 

I- 13c.  Was  there  anything  (he/they)  did  thar  juade  you 
feel  (he/they)  (was/were)  against  you  as  a 

person? 


1.1-  Jesi  1 

1 2.  No  1 

1 

8 . Don ' t know 

(SKIP  TO  1-15) 
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(IF  R SAYS  POLICE  DID  NOT  LEARN  OF  INCIDENT,  ASK  1-14) 

1-14.  Why  wasn't  it  reported?  (UNDERLINE  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 
REASON) 


(ASK  EVERYONE) 

1-15.  Was  the  crime  committed  by  only  one  or  more  than  one  person? 

1.  Evidence  indicates  only  one  offender 

2.  Evidence  indicates  more  than  one  offender 


I- 15a.  How  many  of  them  do  you  think  there  were? 
(NUMBER  OF  OFFENDERS) 


7.  Uncertain  (SPECIFY) 


1-16.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  who  cimmitted  the  crime  or  were 
there  any  suspects? 

1.  Absolutely  no  idea  who  or  what  kind  of  person (s) 
did  it.-^SKIP  TO  Q.  1-19  P.  25.) 

2.  Saw  or  heard  offenders  but  don't  know  who  they 
were  (SKIP  TO  Q.  I-16b.) 

3.  Suspects  only 

4.  Offender(s)  definitely  identified  and  R knows 

who  they  are 


I-16a.  Was  it  anyone  you  know  personally  or  that  you  met  before? 

1.  Immediate  family  member  (SPECIFY) 

2.  Relative  (SPECIFY) 

3.  Friend 

4.  Neighbor 

5.  Acquaintance  or  other  known  to  victim  previously 

(SPECIFY  HOW  MET  OR  KNOWN  BEFORE) 

6.  Business  relationship,  offender  a client 

7.  Business  relationship,  offender  a 

vendor,  delivery  boy,  etc. 


0. 


Stranger 
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I-16b.  What  was  (his/her/ their)  race? 


1. 

Only  Negro  person (s) 

2. 

Only  white  person (s) 

3. 

Only  other  non-white 

person (s) 

4. 

Both  white  and  Negro 

person (s) 

5. 

Other  (SPECIFY) 

8. 

Unknown 

I-16c.  (IF  ONE  OFFENDER) 

How  old  do  you  think  the  (OFFENDER)  was? 

(IF  MORE  THAN  ONE) 

How  old  was  the  youngest?  (THEN)  And  how  old  was 
the  oldest? 

"Only  one"  or  If  "More  than 

youngest  of  one,  "Oldest" 

"More  than  one"  

Child  (under  10)  

Juvenile  (10-17)  

Young  adult  (18-22)  

Adult  (over  22)  

Unknown  

I-16d.  Sex  of  offender(s)? 

1.  All  male 

2.  All  female 

3.  Male  and  female 

4 . Unknown 
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I-16e.  Do  you  know  where  the  offender (s)  lived? 


1. 

Definitely  (Washington/Chicago/Boston) 

2. 

Definitely  outside  (Washington/Chicago/Boston) 

8. 

Not  sure  or  unknown 

I-16f.  Do  you  think  the  offender (s) (was/wer^  sane? 


1. 

R asserts  offender (s)  sane 

2. 

R asserts  perhaps  insane 

3. 

R asserts  not  insane 

8. 

R says  he  has  no  idea 

I-16g.  What  do  you  think  the  offender (s)  motive  was? 


1. 

Gain 

2. 

Mischief,  prank,  fun 

3. 

Grievance,  quarrel  (except  domestic) 

4. 

Domestic  and  lover's  quarrels 

5. 

Penalty  evasion  (as  in  hit-&-run  accident, 
escaping  from  an  bfficer) 

6. 

Other  utility  (unathorized  use  or  property,  joy 
ridinq) 

7. 

Sex 

8. 

Drunk 

9. 

Other  irrational 

10.  Unintentional  or  accident 

11.  Other  (SPECIFY) 
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(ASK  Q.  1-17  ONLY  IF  OFFENDER (S)  OR  SUSPECTS  IDENTIFIED) 

1“17.  Did  the  police  ask  you  to  bring  charges  or  sign  a complaint? 

1.  Yes,  advised  me  to  press  charges,  take  out 

warrant,  sign  a complaint 

2.  Police  left  it  up  to  me 

3.  No,  didn't  mention  it 

4.  No,  advised  against  it 

5.  No,  said  I couldn't  press  charges 

8 . Don ' t know 

I-17a.  Did  you  'siqn  a complaint/press  charges)  (anyway) ? 

|l.  Yes  t»SKIP  TO  1-18  \ 2,  No 


I-17b.  Why  not? 

1.  Because  of  personal,  business  or  family  ties 

2.  Because  it  wasn't  worth  all  the  trouble 

involved 

3.  Because  it  might  cause  other  trouble  for 

respondent 

4.  Because  the  laws  don't  offer  any  real  remedy 

5.  Because  the  police  arrested  suspects  or 

offenders 

7.  Other  (SPECIFY) 
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(IF  SUSPECT  IDENTIFIED  OR  OFFENDER  WAS  KNOWN  ASK  1-18) 

1-18.  Did  anything  further  go  on  in  connection  with  this 
incident — was  an  arrest  made,  or  did  it  go  to  court 
or  what? 

0.  Nothing  has  happened  (GO  TO  I-18aj 

1.  Arrest  was  made  (GO  TO  Q.  I-18b) 

2.  Arrest  was  made  and  gone  to  court  (GO  TO  Q.  I- 18b) 

3.  Other  (SPECIFY) 


(GO  TO  I-18b) 


I-18a  Do  you  expect  that  there  will  be  anything  further 
going  on  in  connection  with  this  incident? 

1.  No  further  activity  anticipated  (GO  TO 

1-180,  D.  24' 

2.  Pending  (SPECIFY) 


(GO  TO  1-180,  p.  24) 


I- 18b.  (IF  R SIGNED  A COMPLAINT  OR  IF  AN  ARREST  WAS 

MADE,  ASK) 

Was  the  offender  or  suspect  jailed? 


[n  Yes  I 

“T 


No 


8. 


Don ' t know 


I-18c.  Was  the  offender  released  from  jail 
(on  bail)? 


Yes 


No 


8 . Don ' t know 


I-18d.  Did  the  case  go  to  court  yet? 

I 1.  Yes  1 j 2 . No  1**^  GO  TO  I-18o 


8 . Don ' t know 


I-15e.  Was  (he/they)  tried  for  the  original 
charge  or  with  a more  minor  charge? 


11.  Original  I I 2 . More  minoij  I 8 . Don ' t know 


I-18f.  How  do  you  feel  about  (his/her/them)  being 
tried  that  way? 
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I-18g.  Did  you  have  to  go  to  court  in  connection  with 
the  case? 

; 1.  Yes  I ',2.  No  I 


I-18h.  How  many  times  have  you  had  to  go  in 
connection  with  the  case? 

TIMES 

I-18i.  Did  you  have  to  take  time  off  from  work  to  appear? 

1 1 . Yes  1 1 2 . No  / 

i 

1-18 j.  How  much  time  did  you  take  off? 

I-18k. 

Was  there  anyone  who  was  a witness  when  the  case  was 

tried  in  court,  either  for  you  or  for  the  offender? 

1. 

Yes,  for  R. 

2. 

Yes,  for  offender 

3. 

Yes,  for  both 

4. 

No— ^ SKIP  TO  Q.  I-18n 

1-181. 

Were  you  satisfied  with  what  the  witness (es) 
said  for  you?  (IF  NO,  DESCRIBE) 

I-18m. 

How  did  you  feel  about  what  the  witness (es)  said 
for  the  offender? 

I-18n.  What  happened  when  the  case  came  up  in  court — is  the  case 

being  continued , (was  he/were  they) fined,  acquitted  or  freed, 
sentenced,  or  what? 

(SPECIFY) 
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I-18o.  Apart  from  what  the  police  did,  how  do  you  feel  about 
what  else  (has  been/is  being)  done  with  your  case? 
Would  you  say  you  are  completely  satisfied,  fairly 
satisfied,  or  not  too  satisfied  about  what  (has  been/ 
is  being)  done  about  the  incident? 


1.  Completely  satisfied 


8 . Don ' t know 


2.  Fairly  satisfied  j T!  Not  too  satisfied^ 


I 


I 


I-18p.  What  in  particular  do  you 

like  about  the  way  it  (was/ 
is  being)  handled? 

1 I-18r.  What  in  particular  don't 

you  like  about  the  way  it 
(was/is  being)  handled? 

I-18q.  Is  there  anything  you  are 

dissatisfied  with  about  the 
way  it  (was/is  being) 
handled?  (IF  YES,  DESCRIBE) 

I-18s.  Is  there  anything  you 
like  about  the  way  it 
(was/is  being)  handled? 

(IF  YES,  DESCRIBE) 

1 
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(ASK  F^teRYONE) 

Have  you  gone  to  see  a lawyer  in  connection  with  this 

incident? 

[ I ’ 

1 . Yes  ! I 2 . No ! — ^ SKIP  TO  1-20 

I-19a.  Why  did  you  first  go  to  see  him? 


I-19b. 

I-19c. 


Is  he  still  handling  the  matter  for  you? 


'Li. 


Yes 


12.  No 


What  Chas  he  advised/did  he  advise)  you  to  do?_ 


I-19d.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  way  that  he  (has  handled/ 
been  handling)  the  case  for  you? 

CIF  NO,  WHY  NOT) 


I-19e. 


About  how  much  has  this  cost  you  (so  far?)^ 
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(ASK  EVERYONE) 

1-20.  Did  you  try  to  get  help  or  advice  from  anyone  else  in  connection 
with  this  incident,  like  from  your  family,  friends,  someone 
in  the  neighborhood  or  a professional  person  like  a social 
worker  or  minister? 


1.  Yes 


2 . No 


►SKIP  TO  1-21 


I-20a.  Who  was  that? 


I-20b.  What  did  you  ask  them  to  do  (for  you) ?_ 


I-20c.  Were  they  able  to  help  you? 


1.  Yes 

~~r~ 


I-20d.  How? 


2 . No 

— r~ 


I-20e.  Why  weren't  they 
able  to  help  you? 


1-21.  Now  a few  specific  details  about  the  incident:  Do  you 
recall  on  what  day  of  the  week  the  incident  happened? 


f 

■ 1 . Monday 

2 . Tuesday 

3 . Wednesday] 

1 

4.  Thursday 

5.  Friday 

6.  Saturday 

7 . Sunday 

8.  Don't  know  j 

1-22  About  what  time  of  day  was  that? 


(SPECIFY) 


A.M. 


8.  Don't  know 


I-22a.  Was  it  between  midnight  and  4 A.M.  in  the  wee  hours 
of  the  morning,  between  4 A.M.  and  8 A.M.  in  the 
early  morning,  between  8 A.M.  and  noon  in  the 
morning,  between  noon  and  4 P.M.  in  the  afternoon, 
between  4 P.M.  and  8 P.M.  in  the  evening,  or 
between  8 P.M.  and  midnight  at  night. 

a.  12  midnight  to  4 A.M. — wee  hours  of  morning 

^b.  4 A.M.  to  8 A.M. — early  morning 

c.  8 A.M.  to  12  noon — morning 

^d.  12  noon  to  4 P.M. — afternoon 

e.  4 P.M.  to  8 P.M. — evening 

f.  8 P.M.  to  12  midnight — night 


1-23.  (Other  than  time  off  for  treatment)  did  this 

incident  cause  you  to  lose  any  days  from  work? 


INTERVIEWER:  GO  TO  NEXT  INCIDENT  THAT  HAS  HAPPENED  SINCE  JUNE  1 

OF  THIS  YEAR,  1966;  OR,  IF  NO  MORE  INCIDENTS,  RETURN  TO 
QUESTIONNAIRE,  Q.  19,  page  13. 
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PATTERNS  OF  BEHAVIOR  IN  POLICE  AND  CITIZEN  TRANSACTIONS* 


Donald  J.  Black  and  Albert  J.  Reiss,  Jr.** 


*The  research  reported  herein  was  supported  by  Grant 
Award  006,  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Justice  under  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  of  1965.  Publication  does  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  views  of  officials  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

**University  of  Michigan.  Appreciation  is  expressed  to 
Commissioner  E.  L.  McNamara,  City  of  Boston  Police 
Department,  Superintendent  0.  W.  Wilson,  Chicago 
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cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  research.  The  contri- 
butions of  Howard  Aldrich,  Donald  Dickson,  and  Maureen 
Mileski  also  are  acknowledged. 


Police  organization  in  a broad  sense  inheres  in  both 
the  organization  of  the  legal  system  and  that  of  the 
community.  Fundamentally,  the  police  mediate  between  the 
two  systems.  They  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  major  repre- 
sentative of  the  legal  system  to  the  community  and  the 
major  source  of  cases  that  are  processed  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  police  adapt  the 
universalistic  demands  of  the  law  to  the  requirements  of 
citizens  in  the  community  by  a variety  of  formal  and 
informal  means  including  the  discretionary  decision. 

Police  operations  are  a function  of  the  organization's 
policies  and  resources.  Any  measure  of  police  outputs,  such 
as  of  the  nature  of  transactions  or  relationships  between 
citizens  and  the  police,  reflects  particular  policies  of 
policing  and  resource  allocation.  Both  the  number  and  kinds 
of  incidents  or  law  violations  processed  by  the  police 
during  a given  time  are  a function  of  how  police  manpower 
and  material  are  allocated.  The  more  men  proportionally 
that  are  assigned  to  traffic  patrol,  for  example,  the  more 
traffic  citations  written,  all  else  remaining  the  same. 

The  number  of  law  violations  processed  by  the  police  is 
particularly  subject  to  policies  of  policing  and  resource 
allocation  where  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  violations 
derives  from  police  detection  rather  than  citizen  detection. 

i^See  Albert  J.  Reiss,  Jr.,  and  David  J.  Bordua,  "Environ- 
ment and  Organization:  A Perspective  on  the  Police,"  in 
Bordua,  (ed.).  The  Police:  Six  Sociological  Essays, 

New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1967,  pp.  25-55. 
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Increases  in  the  rates  of  violation  of  traffic,  liquor, 
gambling,  narcotics,  or  prostitution  statutes,  for  instance, 
generally  reflect  changes  in  policies  and  resources,  since 
these  offenses  are  known  to  the  police  largely  through 
police  rather  than  citizen  initiative.  Even  when  police 
detection  of  these  offenses  rests  in  information  from 
citizens — as  it  often  does — such  as  by  complaints  that 
originate  as  anonymous  tips,  or  through  informants  developed 
by  police  officers,  the  initiative  to  pursue  them  lies  far 
more  with  the  police  than  it  does  when  the  citizen  occupies 
the  role  of  complainant. 

Mobilization  of  the  Police 

The  police  far  more  often  are  initially  mobilized 
through  the  action  of  private  citizens  than  through  police 
initiative.  To  a large  degree  this  is  true  because  citizens 
mobilize  the  police  for  municipal  services  or  civil  problems 
ranging  from  "sick  calls"  to  civil  matters  such  as  landlord- 
tenant  disputes.  The  volume  of  such  calls  for  service  varies 
among  departments,  but  as  many  as  one-half  of  all  citizen 

calls  to  the  police  in  large  metropolitan  police  departments 

2/ 

may  involve  noncriminal  matters.—  Even  among  criminal 
incidents,  however,  the  majority  of  the  cases  handled  by  the 
police  originate  with  mobilizations  by  citizens.  There  are  a 

2/ 

— For  a study  of  noncriminal  services  provided  by  metropoli- 
tan police  see  Elaine  Gumming,  Ian  Gumming,  and  Laura 
Edell,  "Policeman  as  Philosopher,  Guide,  and  Friend," 

Social  Problems,  12  (1965)  , pp.  276-286. 
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number  of  reasons  why  this  is  the  case,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  organizational  nature  of  violative  behavior 
itself.  Most  major  crimes  arise  in  private  rather  than 
public  places — the  crime  is  often  an  encroachment  upon 
private  welfare  in  a private  place.  Given  the  barriers  to 
legal  penetration  of  the  private  place,  the  police  must 
rely  upon  the  citizen  to  mobilize  them  for  crimes  occurring 
in  private  settings.  Were  access  to  such  settings  less 
difficult,  it  is  unlikely  that  police  detection  of  many 
major  offenses  would  increase  substantially,  however,  since 
a precise  prediction  of  the  time  and  place  of  occurrence  is 
quite  unlikely.  As  a consequence  of  these  conditions,  the 
police  are  primarily  organized  initially  to  react  to  citizen 
complaints . 

Modern  police  departments  employ  primarily  a reactive 
strategy  and  tactics.  The  core  of  the  modern  police  depart- 
ment is  the  communications  center  and  the  mobile,  radio- 
equipped  patrol.  The  center  is  organized  to  receive  tele- 
phone calls  from  citizens  and  to  dispatch  police  vehicles 
or  manpower  in  response  to  them.  The  distribution  of  man- 
power over  the  department's  jurisdiction  derives  from  an 
expectation  of  stability  in  the  frequency  of  these  citizen 
calls  according  to  a temporal  and  spatial  pattern.  Police 
precincts  or  districts  vary  in  the  number  of  men  and  patrol 
cars  assigned  to  them  depending  upon  the  expectation,  given 
past  experience,  of  a particular  volume  of  citizen  complaints 
for  any  given  area  and  time.  In  this  respect  the  citizens 
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of  a given  area  unwittingly  determine  how  many  policemen  will 
be  assigned  to  patrol  their  locale.  To  a significant  degree, 
moreover,  they  also  determine  their  crime  rate  by  making 
these  complaints. 

Complaints  or  incidents  requiring  police  action  originate 
not  only  by  phoned  communications  to  police  departments , but 
also  by  citizens  calling  upon  the  police  to  act  in  a field 
location,  by  personal  appearance  at  a police  station,  or  by 
police  officers  observing  behavior  or  incidents  as  they  occur. 
Police  departments  refer  to  incidents  or  complaints  that 
originate  by  mobilizing  police  units  through  the  communication 
center  as  " calls- for-service” , "dispatches" , or  "runs " , the 
first  term  referring  to  the  citizen's  call  or  complaint  and 
the  latter  terms  to  the  fact  that  a mobile  unit  is  radio- 
dispatched  to  take  the  complaint.  A request  for  police  action 
made  by  a citizen  personally  appearing  at  the  police  station 
is  referred  to  as  a "station  complaint"  or  a "citizen  station 
mobilization" . All  incidents  arising  in  field  settings  are 
commonly  referred  to  as  "on-view"  incidents,  but  a distinction 
can  be  made  among  them.  A direct,  in-the-f ield , citizen 
request  for  police  action,  usually  by  flagging  a patrol  car 
or  a call  to  an  officer  on  the  beat,  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  a "field  complaint"  or  a "citizen  field  mobilization". 

When  an  officer  initiates  contact  and  reports  on  an  incident 
that  occurs  in  his  presence,  it  is  referred  to  as  an  "on-view" 
mobilization.  Any  law  violation  occurring  in  an  officer's 
presence  that  leads  to  an  arrest  with  the  officer  as 
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complainant  is  an  "on-view  arrest". 

These  several  types  of  mobilization  will  be  more  or 
less  frequent  in  a police  jurisdiction  depending  upon  how 
a department  assigns  its  men  and  utilizes  technology  to 
reach  its  goals.  The  more  extensive  the  use  of  foot  patrol, 
for  example,  the  more  on-view  and  field  mobilizations  there 
will  be.  The  more  operations  are  decentralized  to  local 
precinct  stations,  the  more  likely  station  complaints.  The 
closer  the  calibration  of  motorized,  radio  patrol  units  to 
the  expected  volume  of  citizen  calls,  the  fewer  on-view  and, 
perhaps,  field  mobilizations  the  motorized  patrol  will  handle. 
The  introduction  of  specialized  units  likewise  influences 
the  volume  of  particular  kinds  of  mobilization.  Tactical  or 
"task  force"  units  commonly  increase  the  volume  of  "on-view" 
police  work  as  may  "preventive  patrol",  "booster  car",  "crime 
car"  or  "umbrella  car"  units.  The  differentiation  of  a 
department  into  specialized  field  units  and  its  technological 
organization,  in  short,  affect  the  proportionate  distribution 
among  the  four  types  of  mobilization  by  which  inputs  enter 
for  processing  in  a police  system. 

The  kinds  of  incidents  the  police  handle  are  to  a con- 
siderable extent  determined  by  how  they  are  mobilized.  The 
more  on-view  work  the  police  do,  for  example,  the  more 
incidents  they  will  handle  that  citizens  ordinarily  do  not 
directly  "complain"  about.  Moving  traffic  violations  typically 
involve  on-view  mobilization,  as  do  most  vice  or  "morals" 

mar^y  crimos  "in  progross".  On  the  other  hand. 
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incidents  that  arise  in  private  places,  particularly  places 
of  residence,  such  as  "domestic  disturbances"  and  assaults, 
are  a good  deal  less  likely  to  involve  on-view  mobilization; 
incidents  in  private  places  seldom  are  visible  to  an  officer 
on  patrol. 

The  various  types  of  mobilization,  then,  are  organized 
channels  of  accessibility  of  the  police  to  various  kinds  of 
incidents.  Correlatively , they  are  channels  of  accessibility 
of  citizens  to  the  police.  Insofar  as  the  police  organize 
for  the  dispatched  mobilization,  accessibility  to  the  police 
is  a function  of  accessibility  to  a telephone.  The  citizen 
in  search  of  police  service  but  without  access  to  a telephone 
must  flag  down  a police  car  or  beat  officer,  go  directly  to 
a police  station,  or  forego  immediate  complaint. 

The  likelihood  that  a citizen  will  be  successful  in 
mobilizing  the  police  probably  varies  with  the  type  of 
mobilization  he  undertakes.  In  some  cities  nearly  every 
request  by  telephone  for  police  service  is  answered  promptly 
with  a dispatch;  in  others,  department  or  precinct  policies 
and  the  availability  of  manpower  determine  whether  a car  will 
be  dispatched.  Some  patrolmen  seldom  acknowledge  citizens  who 
try  to  mobilize  them  in  the  field  while  others  almost  always 
do  so.  One  reason  some  citizens  may  personally  go  to  the 
police  station  is  that  they  think  their  chances  of  mobilizing 
the  police  are  enhanced  by  personal  appearance. 

The  amount  of  discretion  a police  officer  exercises  is 
still  another  factor  that  appears  to  be  related  to  the  form 
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of  mobilization.  An  officer's  behavior  can  be  sanctioned 
to  the  degree  that  a department  is  able  to  obtain  knowledge 
of  what  has  occurred  independently  of  the  officer's  willing- 
ness to  report.  Clearly  an  officer's  report  of  citizen 
complaints  of  behavior  and  of  his  own  conduct  in  a situation 
are  subject  to  differences  in  control  in  each  of  the  mobiliza- 
tion situations,  since  the  organized  opportunities  to  monitor 
police-citizen  transactions  vary  by  the  type  of  mobilization. 
In  the  station  mobilization  supervisory  personnel  are  almost 
always  present.  And  in  the  dispatch  situation  the  complaint, 
its  assignment,  and  other  aspects  of  the  mobilization  can  be 
monitored,  and  officers  can  be  required  to  make  a report  about 
the  dispatched  incident.  Such  monitoring  is  almost  always 
absent  in  a field  or  an  on-view  mobilization.  Furthermore, 
supervisory  personnel  can  more  readily  monitor  conduct  when 
an  officer  is  dispatched  to  a setting  than  when  he  is 
mobilized  within  it,  since  the  officer  controls  communication 
about  the  nature  and  even  existence  of  a field  mobilization. 

Citizen  or  extra-departmental  control  is  intricately 
balanced  with  departmental  control  and  likewise  varies  with 
the  type  of  mobilization.  When  a department  is  formally 
organized  to  centrally  receive  and  record  citizen  complaints, 
the  citizen  as  well  as  the  command  is  protected  by  control. 
Similarly,  a personal  appearance  at  a station,  particularly 
if  the  citizen  appears  with  others  who  may  be  regarded  as 
witnesses,  is  more  likely  to  insure  a formal  record  and  a 
degree  of  control.  When  a citizen  mobilizes  or  encounters 
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the  police  in  a field  setting,  however,  he  is  far  more 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  witnesses;  in  the  absence  of 
witnesses,  record  of  police-citizen  encounters  rests  with 
the  testimony  of  citizen  and  officers,  and  with  the  formal 
record  of  the  officer,  if  he  decides  to  make  one. 

In  all  face-to-face  encounters  with  the  police,  the 
degree  of  control  that  citizens  can  exercise  immediately  in 
the  situation  depends  largely  upon  two  factors:  their  status 
and  their  capability  to  undermine  the  means  the  police  use 
to  attain  their  goals,  a "subversive  capability".  From  the 
point  of  view  taken  here,  both  the  status  of  citizens  and 
their  subversive  capability  are  indicators  of  a citizen's 
sanctioning  capacity  over  officer  conduct. 

A social  "stage"  for  face-to-face  encounters  with 
citizens  arises  when  the  police  meet  citizens  in  a private 
or  public  setting.  The  police  must  move  continually  from 
setting  to  setting  where  the  scenery,  the  actors,  and  the 
plot  are  frequently  defined  in  very  general  and  ambiguous 
terms  such  as  "family  trouble",  "see  a man  about  a complaint", 
or  "take  a B & E report  at...".  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
officer  to  enter  upon  a variety  of  social  scenes,  to  encounter 
actors  in  various  social  statuses  and  roles,  and  to  figure 
out  the  plot.  Indeed,  the  main  task  of  the  police  often  is 
to  discover  the  plot  and  to  learn  more  about  the  actors. 

To  identify  the  actors  in  the  situation,  the  officer 
makes  judgements  about  their  status.  The  status  of  a citizen 
in  police  encounters  takes  two  major  forms;  these  may  be 
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called  his  "social  status"  and  his  "situational  status"  or 
"role".  A social  status  is  one  that  a person  carries  with 
him  from  situation  to  situation,  such  as  his  sex,  age,  race, 
ethnic,  or  social  class  status.  A situational  status  is  one 
that  is  defined  by  particular  circumstances  or  relationships 
in  the  setting  or  encounter.  An  officer  may  need  to  identify 
a citizen  in  the  situation  as  a neighbor,  customer,  employer, 
husband,  wife,  or  stranger.  But  in  police  encounters,  there 
also  are  situational  statuses  or  roles  that  are  determined  by 
the  definition  of  the  situation  as  a police  matter.  A strik- 
ing feature  of  police  work  is  that  not  infrequently  the 
officer  is  confronted  with  an  adversarial  situation;  there  are 
those  who  call  the  police,  the  "complainants",  and  those  who 
are  to  be  policed,  the  "suspects"  or  "alleged  offenders". 

Both  complainants  and  suspects  may  have  "witnesses".  In 
other  situations  a citizen  may  be  defined  as  "victim",  such 
as  a sick  or  injured  person.  There  also  may  be  an  audience 
that  includes  "informants"  and  "bystanders". 

It  perhaps  is  self-evident  that  the  distribution  of 
situational  statuses  in  police  encounters  has  profound  con- 
sequences for  police  behavior.  Questions  pertaining  to  the 
officer's  autonomy  in  making  decisions  regarding  invocation 
of  the  criminal  law,  for  example,  often  are  of  central  concern 
when  police  discretion  is  considered.  In  general,  such 
decisions  are  discretionary  for  the  patrolman  only  when  a 
suspect  is  available  for  arrest  in  the  immediate  situation, 
kind  of  situational  statuses  in  a given  mobilization 
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situation  and  whether  or  not  the  interaction  that  occurs  is 
likely  to  be  monitored  by  other  citizens  are  measures  of  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  discretion.  Discretion  in  this 
sense,  then,  is  a product  of  the  situational  social  configura- 
tion rather  than  of  the  degree  of  departmental  control. 

This  variety  of  discretionary  opportunity,  like  that 
which  derives  from  departmental  control,  varies  among  the 
four  types  of  mobilization.  The  on-view  mobilization  is  most 
likely  to  involve  police-suspect  interaction  with  no  other 
citizens  present.  The  "ideal  type"  of  field  mobilization  is 
most  likely  to  be  a situation  of  police-suspect  interaction 
with  a complainant  or  other  citizen  mobilizer  present.  Station 
mobilizations  are  unlikely  to  include  a suspect  among  the 
participants;  rather,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  only  citizen (s) 
present  will  be  complaining  or  asking  for  help.  Finally,  a 
dispatch  is  likely  to  take  any  of  these  organizational  forms 
or  to  include  no  citizens  or  violators  at  all.  The  patrolman's 
discretion  is  greatest,  then,  in  the  on-view,  next  in  the  field 
mobilization,  then  in  the  dispatch,  and  least  in  the  station 
mobilization.  Coincidentally,  situations  in  which  the  patrol- 
man is  monitored  the  least  by  the  department,  i.e.,  where 
departmental  control  is  minimal,  are  the  same  situations  in 
which  he  most  often  can  exercise  discretion  by  dint  of  the 
citizens'  situational  statuses. 

What  earlier  was  called  the  "subversive  capability"  of 
citizens  may,  however,  dilute  the  effect  of  this  order  of 
opportunity  to  exercise  discretion.  Assuming  that  police 
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officers,  like  most  other  actors,  prefer  ordered  and  routin- 
ized  social  encounters  to  disorganized  or  unorganized  and 
unpredictable  encounters,  then  one  "lever"  or  sanction  that 
is  available  to  citizens  in  encounters  with  the  police  is 
their  capacity  to  disrupt  it,  particularly  to  "make  trouble" 
by  denying  the  legitimacy  of  police  authority.  This  capacity 
may  allow  the  citizen  to  "subvert"  police  aims  in  the  face- 
to-face  encounter. 

Not  infrequently  a police-citizen  encounter  takes  the 
form  of  a precarious  balance  of  officer  control  and  citizen 
submission.  Police  control  not  uncommonly  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  Many  officers  realize  that  as  they  exercise 
authority,  like  other  incumbents  of  such  positions,  they  are 
in  an  important  sense  dependent  for  cooperation  upon  those 
over  whom  they  have  control.  Unlike  many  persons  in  situations 
where  authority  is  exercised,  the  police  sometimes  are  faced 
with  a dual  set  of  clients  in  an  adversary  situation.  Those 
who  call  the  police  are  prepared  to  accept  the  officer's 
authority — at  least  at  the  outset.  Those  who  are  to  be 
policed  often  do  not.  The  major  form  of  control  open  to  the 
officer  in  such  a situation  is  to  assert  authority. 

The  nightstick  and  arms  may  play  a role  in  asserting 
authority  as  may  the  threat  of  arrest.  But  a police  officer 
simply  cannot  threaten  physical  force  or  arrest  every  time  he 
wants  to  assert  his  authority.  While  the  uniform  and  badge 
may  play  a role  in  the  assertion  of  control,  they  depend  as 
do  most  other  means  of  asserting  authority  on  the  willingness 
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of  the  citizen  to  accept  the  exercise  of  authority  as 
legitimate . 

If  this  is  granted,  then  an  important  question  attaches 
to  the  differences  in  the  subversive  capability  of  citizens 
across  police-citizen  encounters.  In  which  kinds  of  face-to- 
face  encounters,  then,  are  citizens  most  likely  to  pose  a 
threat  to  the  order  of  the  encounter?  Put  another  way,  in 
which  kinds  of  situations  is  police-citizen  conflict  most 
likely  to  arise?  Conflict  occurs  in  police-citizen  trans- 
actions whenever  either  party  is  asked  or  told  to  do  something 
or  submit  to  something  with  which  he  cannot  or  will  not  comply. 

Though  conflicts  of  this  kind  may  arise  in  a variety  of 
situations,  doubtlessly  they  are  most  probable  where  there 
is  police-suspect  interaction.  It  is  in  the  officer's 
encounter  with  a suspect  that  his  control  is  most  problematic. 
Paradoxically  but  understandably,  therefore,  when  the  officer 
must  be  most  authoritative  and  superordinate  he  is  most 
dependent  upon  citizen  compliance  and,  hence,  vulnerable  to 
subversion  of  his  aims  in  the  situation.  His  vulnerability 
in  this  regard,  further,  is  greatest  in  precisely  those 
mobilization  situations  where  his  power  to  exercise  discretion 
is  greatest — as  a statistical  probability — and  where  depart- 
mental control  or  monitoring  of  his  behavior  is  least.  That 
is,  given  the  likelihood  of  police-suspect  interaction, 
citizen  subversive  capability  is  greatest  in  the  on-view 
mobilization,  then  in  order  the  field,  the  dispatch,  and  the 
station  mobilizations.  This  ordering  of  mobilization 
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situations  according  to  the  capability  for  citizen  subversion 

is  in  reverse  order  compared  with  the  discretionary  oppor- 

tunities of  the  patrol  officer.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that 
the  vulnerability  of  citizens  on  one  dimension,  e.g.,  the 
absence  of  departmental  control  over  the  officer  in  the 
encounter,  is  cancelled  out  by  the  citizen's  social  leverage 
on  another  dimension,  i.e.,  his  subversive  capability.  To 
the  degree  this  is  the  case,  police-citizen  interaction  will 
not  differ  markedly  among  the  types  of  mobilization. 

Empirical  Study  of  Police  and  Citizen  Transactions 

By  now  it  should  be  clear  that  a rather  large  number  of 
factors  apparently  influence  the  behavior  of  police  and 
citizens  in  their  encounters.  These  include  factors  related 
to  the  status  and  role  of  the  citizen  and  the  officer,  their 
predispositions  and  behavior  in  encounters,  the  type  of 
mobilization  situation,  and  the  department's  policies  and 
system  of  command  and  control.  While  it  is  generally  known 
that  all  of  these  factors  and  others  related  to  the  specific 
form  of  the  encounter  seem  to  influence  both  behavior  within 
and  the  outcome  of  police-citizen  encounters,  there  is  lack- 
ing a base  of  empirical  studies  that  permit  one  to  say  how 
and  to  what  extent  they  actually  influence  the  behavior  of 
officers  and  citizens  toward  one  another  and  to  consider  the 
consequences  for  the  system  of  law  and  order. 

To  provide  some  answers  to  these  questions,  provision 
was  made  to  undertake  observation  of  the  police  and  citizens 
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in  actual  encounters  in  the  types  of  mobilization  of  the  police 
specified  above.  For  a period  of  seven  weeks  in  the  summer  of 
1966,  observations  were  made  of  police-citizen  encounters  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  These  cities  were  select- 
ed because  they  vary  in  size  among  the  major  metropolitan  centers, 
permitting  some  comparison  of  encounters  by  size  of  city. 

For  reasons  of  economy,  not  all  police  precincts  or  dis- 
tricts could  be  studied  in  any  of  the  cities.  Two  police  pre- 
cincts were  selected  each  in  Boston  and  Chicago  and  four  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Only  precincts  with  fairly  high  crime  rates 
were  selected,  to  insure  observation  of  a large  number  of 
encounters  and  because  special  interest  attaches  to  crime  in 
these  areas.  Within  each  city  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
one  precinct  that  was  made  up  primarily  of  Negro  and  another 
primarily  of  white  residents.  Where  possible,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  select  precincts  with  considerable  variation  in  their 
social  class  composition;  yet  given  the  criterion  of  a high 
crime  rate,  lower  socio-economic  status  residents  predominate 
in  most  precincts  selected. 

The  patrol  units  and  watches  (shifts)  were  sampled  in  each 
of  the  precincts  with  all  units  given  equal  probability  of 
selection.  The  late  afternoon  to  midnight  watch  was  given  a 
weight  equal  to  that  of  the  two  other  watches  combined.  Obser- 
vation was  in  progress  seven  days  a week,  but  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  watches  were  selected  somewhat  more  frequently  as 
no  observer  was  given  leave  on  these  days.  A total  of  36 
observers  were  equally  divided  among  the  three  cities. 
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In  the  data  collection,  emphasis  was  placed  upon  gain- 
ing detailed  descriptions  of  police  and  citizen  behavior . 

It  also  was  possible  to  acquire  a substantial  sample  of 
police  attitudes,  though  somewhat  less  systematically.  The 
social  and  demographic  characteristics  of  the  participants 
as  well  as  a detailed  description  of  the  settings  and 
qualities  of  the  encounters  were  also  obtained. 

A word  about  the  validity  of  the  data  perhaps  is  appro- 
priate. A study  such  as  this,  having  so  much  relevance  to 
public  policy  and  controversy,  gives  rise  to  particularly 
serious  concern  regarding  the  authenticity  or  representative- 
ness of  the  data.  A major  question  pertains  to  whether  or 
not  police  officers  significantly  alter  their  behavior  in 
response  to  the  presence  of  observers.  The  potential  effec- 
tiveness of  direct  observation  of  the  police  is  discussed  and 
attested  to  in  other  studies.—'^  No  attempt  is  made  to  argue 
the  matter  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  nature  and  con- 
sistency of  the  data  themselves,  such  as  those  on  the  handling 
of  suspects  and  on  "prejudice",  lend  a good  deal  of  weight 
to  the  credibility  of  the  findings. 

The  sections  that  follow  discuss  salient  findings  per- 
taining to;  1)  the  racial  and  social  class  distribution  of 
citizen  participants  in  police  encounters  according  to  the 
means  by  which  the  police  are  mobilized;  2)  the  general 
demeanor  and  emotional  states  of  citizens  when  they  have 

—'^Examples  are  Jerome  H.  Skolnick,  Justice  Without  Trial,  New 
York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1966;  and  Michael  Banton, 

rmi- _ in  the  Community,  London;  Tavistock  Publica- 
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dealings  with  the  police,  the  general  manner  and  signs  of 
"prejudice"  on  the  part  of  police  officers  when  they 
encounter  citizens,  and  the  relationship  between  citizen 
and  police  behavior  in  face-to-face  encounters;  3)  police- 
suspect  transactions  according  to  the  race  and  social  class 
status  of  suspects  and  according  to  the  type  of  police 
mobilization;  and  4)  the  attitudes  of  police  officers  toward 
Negroes,  according  to  the  officer's  race  and  the  racial 
composition  of  the  officer's  assigned  precinct. 

Profile  of  the  Citizen  Participants  in  Encounters 

Not  all  incidents  handled  by  the  police  involve  face-to- 
face  contact  with  citizens.  "Offenders",  for  instance,  may 
have  fled  the  scene  before  the  police  arrive  to  investigate. 
On  some  occasions  the  police  arrive  and  are  simply  told 
their  service  no  longer  is  needed,  that  no  call  ever  was 
placed,  or,  indeed,  no  one  responds  to  their  knock  at  the 
door.  The  mobilization  is  terminated  without  much  or  any 
contact  with  citizens  about  an  incident.  Not  all  matters 
requiring  police  action  need  involve  citizens  in  face-to- 
face  encounters;  at  least  there  are  occasions  where  no 
citizens  are  involved.  This  would  be  true,  for  example,  for 
investigations  of  suspicious  circumstances,  safety  hazzards, 
vehicle  violations,  building  checks,  or  injured  animals. 

Some  mobilizations,  furthermore,  do  not  lead  to  police- 
citizen  encounters  because  particular  officers,  or  any 
officer  on  occasion,  may  not  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
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the  mobilization.  At  times  officers  fail  to  respond  to  a 
radio  dispatch  as  required  either  by  perfunctory  attention 
such  as  "driving  by"  or  by  submitting  false  information 
about  the  attention  given.  Likewise,  they  may  ignore  viola- 
tions that  occur  in  their  "presence".  This  is  especially 
true  for  a host  of  misdemeanors  occurring  in  their  presence, 
particularly  such  common  ones  as  traffic  violations,  drinking 
in  public,  or  vagrancy — violations  where  "discretion"  is  an 
easy  excuse  for  ignoring  them.  On  occasion,  too,  they  may 
ignore  citizen  attempts  to  stop  them,  intentionally  avoiding 
learning  what  the  citizen  wants-- "If  it's  important  they'll 
call  the  police." 

For  these  reasons  and  others,  28  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  5,360  mobilization  situations  observed  in  this  study  did 
not  involve  police-citizen  interaction.  Most  of  these 
mobilizations  were  dispatches,  as  the  vast  majority  of 
mobilizations  are  radio  dispatched;  81  per  cent  of  the 
mobilizations  were  dispatches  and  of  these  31  per  cent 
involved  no  contact  with  citizens.  Fourteen  per  cent  of 
the  total  mobilization  situations  were  on-views,  and  18  per 
cent  of  these  were  without  police-citizen  interaction.  The 
remaining  5 per  cent  of  the  mobilizations  were  citizen  field 
mobilizations,  and  in  25  per  cent  of  these  no  citizen  parti- 
cipants were  involved  in  the  handling  of  the  incident. 

The  rationale  for  describing  citizens  in  police  encoun- 
ters within  the  mobilization  framework  derives  from  an 
assumption  that  who  has  contact  with  the  police  is  partially 
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related  to  how  that  contact  originates.  The  decision  that 
police  action  is  appropriate  is  usually  the  citizen  * s in 
dispatched  police  contacts,  at  least  in  large  police  depart- 
ments where  only  a small  proportion  of  telephoned  requests 
for  police  service  can  be  refused  on  policy  grounds.  If  an 
on-view  mobilization  results  in  police  action,  however,  it 
is  totally  the  officer ' s decision;  he  may  initiate  contact 
with  whomever  he  so  desires.  It  might  be  added  that  some 
critics  of  the  police  allege  that  officers  disproportionately 
select  minority  group  citizens  for  on-view  contacts.  In 
field  encounters,  officers  have  the  opportunity  to  refuse  a 
citizen's  signal  to  stop;  even  if  he  stops  an  officer  has 
the  option  of  refusing  to  get  involved  in  an  incident.  Still 
a citizen  makes  the  first  move  in  a field  mobilization,  so 
it  has  features  in  common  with  both  dispatch  and  on-view 
mobilizations.  Each  type  of  mobilization  thus  involves  a 
distinct  mode  by  which  police-citizen  transactions  come  into 
being;  hence,  each  potentially  selects  citizens  with  parti- 
cular social  characteristics.  The  structure  of  mobilizations 
may  also  be  related  to  what  the  police  do  in  encounters  with 
citizens.  This  matter  is  discussed  later  in  the  report. 

The  number  of  citizens  in  an  encounter  can  vary  consider 
ably.  When  an  encounter  included  more  than  five  citizens, 
detailed  information  was  acquired  for  the  five  most  central 
participants  in  the  situation;  the  remaining  citizens  were 
aggregated  and  described  with  less  detail.  These  other 
citizens — mostly  bystanders — are  not  treated  in  this  report; 
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the  race  and  class  distributions  pertain  only  to  a maximum 
of  five  citizens  per  encounter.  Counting  only  the  first 
five  citizens  per  situation,  a total  of  11,244  citizens 
were  observed  and  described  in  detail. 

Observers  categorized  citizens  as  white-collar  and 
blue-collar  in  each  encounter  with  the  police.  The  cate- 
gories refer  to  the  two  broad  types  of  social  class  based 
largely  on  occupational  status.  Women  and  young  persons 
were  classified  according  to  the  social  class  of  the  head 
of  their  household.  Observers  had  some  difficulty  fitting 
persons  into  these  categories  given  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  permitted  to  ask  questions  of  citizens.  Often  the 
officers  did  not  elicit  any  information  that  permitted  making 
a judgement  and/or  the  place  where  the  encounter  occurred 
rendered  such  a judgement  ambiguous.  The  social  class  status 
of  the  participants  was  not  ascertained  for  about  one-third 
of  all  citizens.  (See  Table  1.)  Roughly  four  of  every  five 
citizens  of  both  races  were  either  blue-collar  or  their 
class  status  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  observers  had  more  trouble  ascertaining  the  social 
class  of  white  than  of  Negro  citizens.  Still,  proportion- 
ally more  white  than  Negro  citizens  were  classified  as 
white-collar  in  all  three  types  of  mobilization.  (See  Table 
1.)  Rather  surprisingly,  this  was  particularly  evident  in 
on-view  situations  wherein  contact  is  wholly  at  the  officer's 
discretion.  A large  number  of  the  on-view  mobilizations 
were  traffic  violations,  but  the  proportion  of  white-collar. 


Table  1:  Per  Cent  Distribution  by  Social  Class  Status  of  Citizens  in  Encounb 
with  the  Police,  by  Race  of  Citizen  and  Type  of  Mobilization  of  the 
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white  persons  involved  remains  higher  than  would  have  been 
expected.  Contrariwise,  the  smallest  proportion  of  white- 
collar  Negroes  is  found  in  the  on-view  situations.  These 
proportions,  however,  may  be  a function  of  the  relatively 
small  number  of  white-collar  Negroes  who  reside  in  the  pre- 
cincts where  the  observation  took  place.  Nevertheless, 
while  this  may  account  for  the  difference  between  the  races, 
it  cannot  account  for  the  differences  between  the  on-view 
and  the  two  other  types  of  mobilization  situation  when 
Negroes  alone  are  compared. 

Because  Table  1 includes  up  to  five  citizens  per 
encounter,  the  proportions  of  each  race  and  social  class 
are  partly  affected  by  differences  in  the  number  of  citizens 
of  any  race  or  social  class  present  in  encounters.  The  pro- 
portions in  Table  1 are  computed  for  all  citizens,  not  for 
all  encounters.  Therefore,  if  more  citizens  tend  to  be 
present,  for  example,  in  police  encounters  with  blue-collar 
than  with  white-collar  citizens,  the  overall  proportion  of 
police  encounters  with  at  least  one  white-collar  citizen  is 
underestimated . 

For  all  dispatch  mobilizations,  41  per  cent  of  the 
citizens  were  white  and  53  per  cent  were  Negro.  More  Negro 
citizens  are  present  in  the  typical  police  encounter  with 

Negroes,  however,  than  whites  are  present  in  a typical 
police  encounter  with  white  citizens.  (See  Table  2.)  While 
27  per  cent  of  the  run  encounters  with  whites  involved  only 
one  citizen  participant,  the  proportion  is  smaller  for  Negroes 


Table  2:  Per  Cent  Distribution  by  Number  of  Citizens  Present  in  Encounters  with 
the  Police,  by  Race  of  Citizen  and  Type  of  Mobilization  of  the  Police. 
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20  per  cent.  Likewise,  fewer  encounters  with  white  citizens 
included  five  or  more  citizens  in  the  situation  than  was  the 
case  for  Negroes — 22  per  cent  as  compared  to  29  per  cent. 

This  was  true  of  police  encounters  for  all  three  types  of 
mobilization.  When  a police  officer  works  in  a Negro  area, 
on  the  average,  then,  he  must  deal  with  larger  groups  of 
citizens  than  does  an  officer  in  a white  area.  From  this 
point  of  view,  officers  in  predominately  Negro  areas  are  faced 
with  a greater  problem  of  interpersonal  control — merely  by 
virtue  of  the  larger  numbers  of  citizens--than  are  officers 
in  predominantly  white  areas. 

More  Negro  than  white  citizens  were  observed  in  the 
aggregate  of  all  citizens  partly  because  an  encounter  with 
white  citizens  typically  is  smaller  than  one  w,ith  Negro 
citizens.  Among  the  encounters  observed  it  follows  that 
officers  were  a little  more  likely  to  have  to  deal  with  a 
white  than  a Negro  as  the  central  participant  than  they  were 
to  have  to  deal  with  white  as  compared  with  Negro  citizens  in 
the  aggregate.  This  fact  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  race 
distribution  for  the  central  participants  in  encounters  in 
Table  3 with  the  comparable  distribution  of  all  citizens  in 
encounters  in  Table  1. 

None  of  the  tables  in  this  report  presents  a distribu- 
tion for  encounters  where  citizens  of  both  races  were  involved 
in  an  encounter.  Such  encounters  were  quite  infrequent  in  the 
study,  however.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  all  dispatched 
encounters  involved  a white  citizen  as  the  central  participant; 


Table  3:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Citizen-Police  Encounters,  by  Race  of  the 
Central  Citizen  Participant  According  to  Type  of  Mobilization  of 
the  Police. 
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in  51  per  cent,  the  main  participant  was  Negro.  The  distri- 
bution is  very  similar  for  on-view  mobilizations,  but  a 
slight  majority  of  the  field  mobilizations  involved  a white 
citizen  as  the  main  participant. 

It  is  not  immediately  apparent  why  field  mobilizations 
more  often  involve  whites  than  Negroes  as  central  partici- 
pants. The  observers  reported  11  cases  where  police  officers 
intentionally  ignored  a citizen  who  was  attempting  to  flag 
them  down  on  the  street.  Nine  of  these  persons  were  Negroes. 
Assuming  that  all  11  cases  would  have  resulted  in  incidents 
involving  citizens,  the  proportions  would  be  50  per  cent  for 
whites  and  46  per  cent  for  Negroes.  Nonetheless,  more  field 
mobilizations  than  dispatches  or  on-views  still  would  involve 
police  contact  with  white  citizens. 

When  a social  class  distribution  is  computed  for  encounters 
according  to  the  social  class  of  the  central  participant 
rather  than  according  to  the  class  status  of  all  citizens, 
the  relative  frequency  of  contacts  with  both  white-collar 
and  blue-collar  citizens  increases,  while  the  proportion  of 
cases  where  social  class  status  was  "not  ascertained"  decreases. 
This,  in  general,  is  true  for  both  races.  The  more  citizens 
present  in  a situation,  the  more  difficulty  observers  appar- 
ently had  in  classifying  persons  according  to  their  social 
class  status. 

In  sum,  the  precincts  selected  resulted  in  observation 
of  somewhat  more  Negro  than  white  citizens  in  contact  with 
the  police.  However,  this  resulted  in  good  part  because 
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more  Negroes  are  present  in  police  encounters  with  Negroes  than 
whites  are  present  in  police  encounters  with  whites.  Hence, 
the  sample  of  encounters  was  more  evenly  divided  by  race  than 
the  sample  of  citizens . The  social  class  composition  of  dis- 
patched and  on-view  mobilizations  was  roughly  the  same,  while 
field  mobilizations  involve  a slightly  larger  proportion  of 
whites  relative  to  Negroes.  Finally,  white-collar  persons 
were  disproportionately  represented  in  encounters  involving 
white  citizens  compared  with  those  involving  Negro  citizens. 

Some  Aspects  of  Police-Citizen  Interaction 

Much  of  the  recent  controversy  surrounding  the  police  per- 
tains to  the  proper  legal  restrictions  on  a police  system  in  a 
democratic  society.  There  also  is  considerable  interest  in 
defining  appropriate  "human  relations"  training  and  behavior  of 
the  modern  police  officer.  It  is  recognized  that  a policeman 
not  only  deals  with  suspects  or  offenders  but  with  complainants 
and  victims  as  well,  persons  for  whom  legal  responsibility  is 

only  a condition  for  but  not  a guarantee  of  social  responsive- 

4/ 

ness  on  the  part  of  the  police  officer.—  Police  administrators 
call  for  the  training  of  "professional"  as  well  as  proficient 
law  enforcement  officers,  men  skilled  in  human  management  as 
well  as  crime  detection  and  control.  Finally,  representatives 
of  civil  rights  groups  increasingly  demand  that  the  police 
treat  Negroes  not  only  as  citizens  but  also  as  persons . 

i- ^This  issue  is  discussed  in  David  J.  Bordua  and  Albert  J.  Reiss, 
Jr.,  "Sociology  in  Law  Enforcement,"  in  Paul  Lazarsfeld, 

William  Sewell,  and  Harold  Wilensky,  (eds.).  The  Uses  of 
Sociology,  forthcoming. 
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For  a policeman  on  the  beat,  however,  the  major  problem 
in  encounters  with  citizens  often  is  that  of  gaining  control . 
That  is  always  necessary  when  the  nature  of  the  incident  is 
such  that  disorder  or  conflict  is  either  present  or  imminent. 

A fair  proportion  of  calls  to  the  police  in  fact  represent 
nothing  more  than  the  ordering  of  a social  situation.  Family 
trouble  calls,  neighbor  disputes,  and  business  disturbances, 
for  example,  frequently  are  of  this  nature.  Furthermore, 
most  officers  realize  that  they  must  exert  control  in  these 
situations  by  means  of  social  skills  rather  than  by  means  of 
the  legal  sanctions  at  their  formal  disposal.  As  one  officer 
wryly  commented  to  an  observer:  "You  can't  draw  your  gun 
every  time  somebody  disagrees  with  you." 

Related  to  the  officer's  problem  of  social  control  is 
one  of  self-control.  Police  officers  sometimes  speak  of  the 
job  "getting  to"  them,  that  is,  of  job  or  role  problems  being 
experienced  as  personal  troubles.  New  recruits  to  police 
work  sometimes  are  advised  to  remember  that  citizens  relate 
to  "the  uniform",  not  to  "the  man".  In  short,  for  the  police- 
man on  patrol,  the  human  relations  approach  to  transactions 
with  citizens  is  likely  to  be  seen  as  less  urgent  than  the 
problem  of  social  control  but  quite  synonymous  with  the 
problem  of  self-control. 

The  relationship  between  officers  and  citizens  is 
examined  by  summing  the  behavior  of  each  officer  and  each 
citizen  toward,  or  in  the  presence  of,  one  another  in  an 
encounter.  The  behavior  of  a maximum  of  five  citizens  in 
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transactions  with  a maximum  of  two  police  officers,  and  vice 
versa,  is  described  for  each  type  of  mobilization.  A 
maximum  of  ten  relationships  then  can  be  described  for  any 
police  encounter  with  citizens.  The  total  number,  of  course, 
generally  is  smaller  for  the  typical  police-citizen  encounter. 

Two  aspects  of  police  behavior  are  compared  with  various 
features  of  citizen  behavior  in  encounters.  One  aspect  of 
police  behavior  is  the  officer's  conduct  or  general  manner 
toward  the  citizen,  i.e.,  whether  or  not  the  officer  was 
hostile,  brusque,  business-like,  good-humored,  and  whether 
or  not  he  ridiculed  the  citizen.  The  second  aspect  of  police 
behavior  tabulated  with  citizen  behavior  is  the  degree  to 
which  in  the  judgement  of  the  observer  an  officer's  actions 
revealed  signs  of  "prejudice"  of  any  kind. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the 
officer's  or  the  citizen's  behavior  was  antecedent,  only 
relational  qualities  of  behavior  are  described.  When,  for 
example,  it  is  noted  that  in  a given  proportion  of  the  cases 
the  officer  was  "hostile"  at  the  same  time  as  the  citizen 
was  "antagonistic",  it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  the 
officer  was  reacting  to  the  citizen,  or  vice  versa.  Matters 
of  what  caused  particular  behavior  responses  are  difficult 
to  assess  in  any  case  since  they  involve  motives  and  subtle 
cues  as  well  as  more  visible  signs  of  behavior. 

The  analysis  of  officer  and  citizen  behavior  in  trans- 
actions focuses  on  the  officer's  behavior  as  it  relates  to 
the  citizen's  conduct,  (rather  than  the  other  way  around). 
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since  the  normative  expectation  is  that  police  officers  will 
respond  in  an  equally  "professional"  manner  to  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  citizen  behavior.  If  an 
officer  shows  signs  of  "prejudice",  for  example,  from  a norma- 
tive standpoint  it  does  not  matter  how  the  citizen  was  behav- 
ing toward  him.  Even  in  the  limiting  case  where  the  specific 
form  of  the  citizen's  behavior  must  determine  the  officer's 
behavior,  viz . , where  force  is  necessary  to  arrest  or  in  self- 
defense,  the  officer  is  expected  to  use  only  the  amount  of 
force  incident  to  a proper  arrest.  It  is  of  interest,  however, 
to  see  the  conditions  under  which  officers  conform  to  or 
deviate  from  such  normative  expectations.  The  discussion  pro- 
ceeds, therefore,  with  an  emphasis  on  police  conduct  as  it 
varies  in  relation  to  citizen  conduct.  Comparisons  are  made 
only  for  transactions  in  dispatch  and  on-view  mobilizations 
and  for  white  and  Negro  citizens. 

Conduct  of  Officer  and  General  Emotional  State  of  Citizen 

Each  citizen  was  classified  as  agitated,  calm,  or  very 
detached  on  the  basis  of  his  outward,  observable  behavior. 

This  means  of  classifying  general  emotional  states  is  not  a 
substitute  for  a means  that  would  allow  for  the  tapping  of 
"actual"  or  internal  emotional  states;  rather,  only  these 
outward  indicators  of  emotional  states  are  relevant  to  and 
capable  of  having  a major  effect  on  police  behavior. 

A majority  of  the  citizens  were  outwardly  calm  in  the 
presence  of  officers.  This  was  true  for  both  white  and  Negro 
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citizens  in  dispatch  and  on-view  mobilizations.  (See  Table  4.) 
About  three  of  every  ten  citizens  of  both  races  were  agitated 
or  excited  in  dispatched  encounters,  but  Negroes  were  much 
less  agitated  in  on-view  mobilizations  than  were  whites — one- 
fifth  for  Negroes  as  compared  with  almost  one-third  for  whites. 
Negroes  then  seemingly  are  less  overtly  upset  by  the  experience 
of  being  stopped  in  a public  place  by  a police  officer  than  are 
whites,  though  there  is  a possibility  that  police  officers  are 
more  likely  to  intervene  when  whites  are  agitated  in  public 
situations  than  if  Negroes  are  so  agitated.  Finally,  Negroes 
more  often  were  very  detached  than  whites,  particularly  in  on- 
view  mobilizations.  Police  officers  sometimes  regard  high 
detachment  from  a situation  as  an  expression  of  hostility 
toward  them;  some  citizen  detachment  may  be  in  this  sense  a 
studied  and  hostile  detachment. 

Police  officers  acted  in  a business-like  or  routinized 
way  for  almost  three-fourths  of  the  encounters  with  citizens; 
in  another  15  per  cent  of  the  encounters  they  were  good- 
humored  or  jovial.  They  were  openly  hostile  or  provocative 
in  one  per  cent  of  the  encounters  and  brusque  or  authoritarian 
in  4 per  cent.  Ridicule  and  belittling  means  were  employed 
in  but  3 per  cent  of  all  encounters,  being  equally  divided 
between  open  and  more  subtle  forms  of  ridicule.  Observers 
noted  that  at  times  the  officer's  behavior  changed  as  he 
engaged  in  a give-and-take  interaction  with  a citizen;  in  4 
per  cent  of  all  encounters,  officers  combined  authoritarian  or 
hostile  behavior  with  some  other  form  of  conduct.  Overall , 


Table  4:  Per  Cent  Distribution  by  General  Emotional  State  and  Race  of  Citizens,  by  Conduct 
of  Police  Officer  Toward  Citizen  and  Type  of  Mobilization  of  the  Police. 
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officers  were  hostile  and/or  brusque^  or  they  openly  or 

subtly  ridiculed  citizens  in  11  per  cent  of  the  encounters. 

Analysis  revealed  no  striking  differences  in  "unpro- 
fessional" police  conduct  by  race  or  social  class  status  of 
the  citizens.  If  anything,  police  officers  appear  less 
hostile  and  brusque  toward  Negroes  and  to  ridicule  them 
less  often  than  whites. 

In  Table  4,  it  may  be  seen  that  relationships  between 
officers'  and  Negro  citizens'  conduct  differ  little  from  that 
among  whites  within  each  type  of  mobilization.  However,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  police  officers  were  quite  consistently 
less  business-like  and  less  good-humored  or  jovial  in  on-view 
than  in  dispatched  encounters;  this  is  true  whether  the 
citizens  were  agitated,  calm,  or  detached.  On-views  are  a 
good  deal  more  likely  to  involve  police  contact  with  suspects 
or  offenders  than  are  dispatched  encounters,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  are  less  jovial  in  such  situations. 
Officers  are  more  often  brusque  or  authoritarian  in  on-view 
encounters,  particularly  so  when  citizens  are  agitated.  The 
police  also  are  more  hostile  or  provocative  in  on-view  than 
in  dispatched  encounters,  regardless  of  the  citizens'  emotional 
states . 

No  matter  what  the  citizen  behavior,  the  police  were  more 
business-like  toward  Negroes  than  toward  whites  in  both  dis- 
patched and  on-view  encounters.  Correlatively , in  dispatched 
encounters,  they  were  more  often  good-humored  toward  whites 
compared  to  Negroes.  In  on-views,  officers  were  more 
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good-humored  toward  Negroes  than  toward  whites  when  the 
citizens  were  agitated,  but  more  good-humored  toward  whites 
when  the  citizens  were  calm. 

In  general,  policemen  seem  more  hostile  or  authoritarian, 
or  more  likely  to  ridicule  citizens  of  both  races  when  the 
citizens  are  agitated  than  when  they  are  calm  or  detached. 

This  becomes  clear  when  proportions  are  computed  on  the 
statistical  base  of  officer  behavior  rather  than  that  of 
citizen  behavior.  In  48  per  cent  of  the  encounters  when  an 
officer  was  hostile,  the  citizen  was  agitated  or  excited. 
Likewise,  35  per  cent  of  the  brusque  or  authoritarian  police 
behavior,  42  per  cent  of  open  and  57  per  cent  of  subtle 
ridicule  of  a citizen  occurred  when  a person  was  agitated. 

Conduct  of  Officer  and  General  Demeanor  of  Citizens 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  police  officers  to  complain  about 
the  lack  of  respect  citizens  show  for  their  authority.  While 
citizen  conduct  was  not  described  from  the  policeman's  point 
of  view,  observers  categorized  citizen  behavior  toward  the 
police  as  very  deferential,  civil,  or  antagonistic. 

The  differences  in  general  demeanor  or  deference  between 
white  and  Negro  citizens  are  very  slight.  (See  Table  5.) 

More  apparent  are  differences  between  citizen  demeanor  in  dis- 
patched as  compared  with  on-view  mobilizations.  Although  over 
three-fourths  of  both  white  and  Negro  citizens  were  civil 
toward  the  police  in  dispatched  situations,  the  proportions 
fall  to  69  per  cent  and  67  per  cent,  respectively,  for  on-view 


Per  Cent  Distribution  by  General  Demeanor  and  Race  of  Citizens,  by  Conduct  of 
Police  Officer  Toward  Citizen  and  Type  of  Mobilization  of  the  Police. 
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encounters.  These  differences  are  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
number  of  citizens  who  are  antagonistic  toward  the  officers  in 
on-view  as  compared  with  dispatched  encounters.  Twice  as  many 
whites  and  Negroes  were  antagonistic  toward  the  police  in  on- 
view  compared  with  dispatched  mobilizations.  This  is  partly 
understandable  in  the  light  of  the  greater  proportions  of 
offenders  in  on-view  than  in  run  situations.  The  proportion 
of  citizens  who  were  very  deferential,  i.e.,  who  were  very 
polite  and  outwardly  respectful,  is  about  the  same  for  both 
races  in  both  mobilization  situations,  a little  over  10  per  cent. 

The  conduct  of  the  police  varies  somewhat  with  the  degree 
of  deference  extended  by  citizens.  When  citizens  are  very 
deferential  the  officer  is  less  likely  to  be  businesslike  but 
more  likely  to  be  good-humored  or  jovial  than  when  the  citizen 
is  merely  civil,  neither  extending  himself  to  be  very  respect- 
ful nor  behaving  abrasively  toward  the  officer.  There  also 
is  some  evidence  that  in  on-view  situations  the  officer  is  more 
apt  to  be  brusque  or  authoritarian  when  the  citizen  is  very 
deferential  than  when  he  is  only  civil;  why  this  relationship 
arises  is  open  to  speculation. 

Officers  are  a good  deal  more  likely  to  be  hostile  and 
brusque  and  to  ridicule  citizens  when  citizens  are  antagonistic 
than  when  they  show  more  "respect”.  While  this  is  true  for 
both  whites  and  Negroes  in  both  types  of  mobilizations,  it  is 
clearer  for  whites  than  for  Negroes,  and  more  evident  in 
on-view  encounters  than  in  those  to  which  the  officers  were 
dispatched  by  radio.  When  white  citizens  were  antagonistic 
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in  on-view  situations,  for  example,  the  police  were  hostile, 
brusque,  or  they  ridiculed  the  citizen  in  64  per  cent  of  the 
cases — this  compares  with  a proportion  of  44  per  cent  for 
Negroes  in  the  same  circumstances.  While  there  is  no  evidence, 
then,  that  the  police  were  more  discriminatory  toward  Negroes 
than  whites  in  this  conduct,  these  are  surprisingly  high  pro- 
portions for  both  races.  Given  a normative  and  "human  rela- 
tions" point  of  view,  such  police  behavior  is  taken,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  be  "unprofessional". 

It  is  important  that  the  statistical  base  be  borne  in 
mind  when  these  proportions  are  interpreted.  The  proportions 
in  Table  5 are  computed  for  a base  of  citizen  behavior;  the 
object  is  to  determine  how  the  police  behave  when  citizens 
conduct  themselves  in  various  ways.  Computing  from  a base 
of  officer  behavior,  however,  it  may  be  seen  how  citizens 
behave  when  the  police  display  various  modes  of  conduct. 

While,  for  example,  the  police  openly  ridiculed  citizens  in 
about  2 per  cent  of  the  total  cases  when  citizens  were 
antagonistic,  43  per  cent  of  the  times  when  officers  openly 
ridiculed  citizens,  citizens  were  behaving  antagonistically. 

The  same  pattern  is  found  for  the  other  varieties  of  police 
"unprofessional"  conduct,  though  the  differences  are  not 
always  so  large.  When  citizens  were  antagonistic,  the  police 
were  hostile  or  provocative  during  much  of  the  interchange  in 
3 per  cent  of  the  cases,  but  35  per  cent  of  the  hostile 
behavior  of  the  police  included  antagonistic  behavior  by  the 
citizens  involved.  Also,  whereas  the  police  were  business-like 
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or  routinized  in  52  per  cent  of  the  cases  when  citizens  were 
antagonistic,  only  6 per  cent  of  the  business-like  police 
conduct  occurred  when  citizens  were  antagonistic  toward  them; 
by  contrast,  79  per  cent  of  police  business-like  behavior 
occurred  when  citizens  were  civil. 

Two  conclusions  seem  warranted:  1)  Citizens  who  behave 
antagonistically  toward  the  police  are  more  likely  to  be 
treated  in  a hostile,  authoritarian,  or  belittling  manner 
by  the  police  than  are  other  citizens,  and  2)  though  a 
majority  of  any  kind  of  police  behavior  is  directed  at 
citizens  who  are  civil  toward  them,  a disproportionate  part 
of  "unprofessional"  or  negative  police  conduct  is  oriented 
toward  citizens  who  extend  no  deference  to  them. 

Conduct  of  Officer  and  Sobriety  of  Citizen 

Police  and  citizen  transactions  can  be  influenced  by 
the  extent  to  which  a citizen  reveals  that  he  is  intoxicated 
or  gives  signs  that  he  has  been  drinking.  Though  the  validity 
of  judgements  of  sobriety  can  be  questioned,  each  of  the  five 
most  central  citizen  participants  was  classified  by  the 
observer  as  "sober",  "showed  signs  of  drinking",  or  "drunk". 

White  and  Negro  citizens  display  few  differences  in 
sobriety.  (See  Table  6.)  In  dispatched  encounters,  9 per  cent 
of  the  white  citizens  showed  signs  of  drinking;  the  proportion 
for  Negroes  was  only  a little  higher  at  11  per  cent.  Somewhat 
more  of  the  citizens  of  both  races  showed  signs  of  drinking 
in  on-view  encounters,  19  per  cent  of  the  white  and  17  per  cent 


Table  6:  Per  Cent  Distribution  by  Judged  Level  of  Sobriety  and  Race  of  Citizens,  by 

Conduct  of  Police  Officer  Toward  Citizen  and  Type  of  Mobilization  of  the  Police. 
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of  the  Negro  citizens.  Drunkenness  was  less  common  for 
citizens  of  both  races  in  both  mobilization  contexts.  Only 
slightly  more  citizens  of  both  races  seemed  drunk  in  on-view 
(6  per  cent  white  and  5 per  cent  Negro)  than  in  dispatched 
encounters  (4  per  cent  of  both  races) . 

Over  20  per  cent  of  the  citizens  in  on-view  encounters 
and  almost  15  per  cent  of  those  in  dispatched  situations  gave 
some  evidence  then  of  having  been  drinking.  These  are  fairly 
high  proportions  when  the  enormous  array  of  incidents  that 
policemen  handle  is  considered  along  with  the  fact  that  obser- 
vations were  made  over  all  watches  all  days  of  the  week  (though 
to  be  sure  about  half  of  the  observations  occurred  during  the 
4p.m.  to  midnight  watch) . 

Moreover,  most  observers  in  several  of  the  police  pre- 
cincts reported  their  estimates  of  the  number  of  citizens 
who  had  consumed  alcohol  before  they  arrived  were  conservative, 
since  they  were  not  always  in  a position  to  make  a reliable 
assessment.  Their  impression  was  that  drinking  is  so  common 
at  some  levels  of  the  society  and  among  some  groups,  that  a 
majority  of  these  citizens  may  risk  arrest  on  a drunkenness 
charge  simply  because  they  have  been  drinking  if  they  do  not 
conform  to  the  expectations  of  the  police.  Correlatively , 
since  they  have  been  drinking,  it  is  unclear  how  this  fact  may 
affect  their  behavior  and,  hence,  pose  an  obstacle  to  police 
processing  of  the  incident. 

The  general  manner  of  the  police  in  dealing  with  citizens 
who  manifested  various  levels  of  sobriety  is  presented  in 
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Table  6.  Clearly  citizens  who  were  drunk  or  showed  signs  of 
drinking  were  dealt  with  more  aggressively  or  abrasively  by 
officers.  On-view  encounters  involved  proportionally  more 
negativistic  police  behavior  than  did  dispatched  encounters. 
Also,  whites  were  the  targets  of  police  hostility,  brusqueness, 
and  ridicule  more  often  than  were  Negroes  when  signs  of  drink- 
ing were  noticeable,  but  for  drunken  citizens  there  were  no 
marked  differences.  Indeed,  over  one-half  of  the  persons  of 
both  races  who  appeared  drunk  in  on-view  situations  were 
treated  with  some  form  of  belligerence  by  the  officers.  Except- 
ing drunken  persons  in  on-view  situations,  however,  a majority 
of  the  persons  who  displayed  signs  of  recent  drinking  or 
inebriation  were  handled  in  a business-like,  if  not  a good- 
humored  way  by  the  officers. 

Considering  officers  and  their  behavior  toward  citizens, 
we  can  examine  the  extent  to  which  their  "unprofessional" 
behavior  occurred  with  citizens  who  had  been  drinking.  At 
least  one-fourth  and  as  many  as  one-half  of  the  officers  who 
displayed  some  form  of  brusque,  belittling,  or  aggressive 
behavior  did  so  when  citizens  were  either  drunk  or  showed 
signs  of  drinking.  For  example,  when  officers  openly  ridiculed 
citizens,  citizens  showed  signs  of  drinking  in  35  per  cent  of 
the  cases,  and  15  per  cent  were  drunk.  To  a significant 
extent,  then,  police  behavior  of  an  aggressive  or  authoritar- 
ian cast  is  disproportionately  present  in  interactive  rela- 
tionships with  persons  who  show  signs  of  drinking  or  are  drunk. 
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A final  note  might  be  added  to  this  discussion.  The  data 
do  not  include  cases  in  which  drunken  persons  were  treated  as 
"non-persons",  i.e.,  as  inanimate  objects  without  feelings  or 
awareness  of  the  situation  at  hand.  Non-person  treatment  does 
not  involve  aggressiveness,  brusqueness,  or  ridicule;  rather, 
it  involves  a failure  to  relate  to  the  person  at  all,  a failure 
to  acknowledge  his  presence  as  a legitimate  participant.  The 
observers  occasionally  mentioned  that  non-person  treatment 
occurred  toward  drunks  from  time  to  time.  These  cases,  however, 
would  have  been  classified  as  instances  of  business-like, 
routinized  police  behavior,  since,  indeed,  it  is  such  on  the 
surface.  If  anything,  therefore,  police  behavior  toward 
drunken  persons  that  is  at  odds  with  "human  relations"  expecta- 
tions is  underestimated  in  the  data  presented  above. 

"Prejudice"  in  Officer's  Behavior  and  General  Emotional  State 
of  Citizen 

The  observers  classified  each  police-citizen  transaction 
in  terms  of  what  they  judged  to  be  the  degree  of  "prejudice" 
evident  in  the  behavior  of  the  officer.  They  were  asked  to 
consider  whether  or  not  an  officer  would  have  behaved  as  he 
did  were  it  not  for  something  about  the  citizen's  social  status 
or  identity.  That  is,  did  the  policeman  seem  to  behave  in 
response  to  who  the  citizen  was  rather  than  to  how  the  citizen 
behaved?  Police  behavior  in  relation  to  each  citizen  could  be 
classified  in  any  of  the  following  three  categories:  "obviously 
prejudiced",  "showed  some  signs  of  prejudice",  and  "showed  no 
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signs  of  prejudice".  It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  is  a 
characterization  of  police  behavior , not  of  police  attitudes . 
Later  in  this  report  data  are  presented  which  show  that  the 
outward  behavior  of  police  officers  differs  quite  substantially 
from  their  attitudes;  this  seems  particularly  so  for  police 
prejudice.  Policemen  are  a good  deal  more  prejudiced  in  their 
attitudes  than  they  are  prejudiced,  i.e.,  discriminatory , in 
their  behavior. 

The  police  appeared  "obviously  prejudiced"  in  2 per  cent 
of  the  total  encounters  with  citizens  of  both  races  and  they 
showed  some  signs  of  prejudice  in  6 per  cent  of  the  cases. 
Analysis  of  the  data  for  dispatched  encounters  discloses  no 
evidence  that  officers  are  disproportionately  discriminatory 
toward  Negroes.  Just  as  aggressive  conduct  of  officers  is 
more  characteristic  of  police  interaction  with  whites  than 
with  Negroes,  so  prejudice  as  discrimination  seems  slightly 
more  characteristic  of  police  interaction  with  whites. 

When  the  degree  of  prejudiced  behavior  by  officers  is 
related  to  the  emotional  states  of  citizens,  again  differences 
by  race  and  type  of  mobilization  are  small  and  they  are  not 
altogether  consistent.  (See  Table  7.)  Consistency  of  differ- 
ences by  race  or  mobilization  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  for 
generalizations.  Slightly  more  whites  are  treated  with  some 
signs  of  prejudiced  behavior  than  are  Negroes,  though  the 
stronger  generalization  speaks  to  the  absence  of  evidence  that 
Negroes  are  subject  to  more  signs  of  prejudice  than  whites. 
Prejudiced  behavior  toward  whites  is  most  commonly  displayed 
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as  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  ethnic  status,  e.g.,  Puerto 
Rican,  though  other  group  identities  may  be  important,  such 
as  migrant  or  deviant  group  status.  Obvious  prejudice  is 
slightly  more  frequent  toward  Negro  than  white  citizens,  but 
again  the  differences  are  small.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
obvious  prejudice  is  more  closely  related  to  the  emotional 
state  of  the  citizen  than  it  is  to  his  race. 

It  is  clear  that  discrimination  in  the  form  of  signs  of 
prejudice  is  more  likely  to  be  discernible  when  citizens  are 
agitated  than  when  they  are  outwardly  calm,  whereas  this  is 
less  apparent  when  discrimination  occurs  in  the  form  of 
obvious  prejudice.  Yet  when  the  proportions  of  each  type  of 
prejudiced  behavior  that  occur  when  citizens  manifest  differ- 
ent emotional  states  are  considered,  the  reverse  is  true: 
discrimination  in  the  form  of  obvious  prejudice  occurs  more 
frequently  when  citizens  are  agitated  than  when  they  are  out- 
wardly calm,  whereas  this  is  less  evident  when  discrimination 
occurs  in  the  form  of  signs  of  prejudice.  Forty-eight  per  cent 
of  the  "obviously  prejudiced"  behavior  by  police  officers 
occurred  when  citizens  were  agitated  and  but  28  per  cent  of  the 
police  behavior  that  manifested  "signs  of  prejudice"  took  place 
when  citizens  were  agitated.  These  proportions  may  be  com- 
pared to  those  obtaining  for  police  behavior  with  no  signs  of 
prejudice.  Only  22  per  cent  of  the  unprejudiced  treatment  of 
citizens  occurred  when  citizens  were  agitated.  There  is  some 
evidence,  then,  that  prejudiced  police  behavior  differentially 
arises  when  citizens  appear  to  be  highly  involved,  to  the  point 
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of  excitement,  in  police-citizen  transactions. 

"Prejudice"  in  Officer's  Behavior  and  Citizen's  Demeanor 

Both  degrees  of  discrimination  more  often  were  noticed 
in  police  behavior  when  both  white  and  Negro  citizens  were 
behaving  antagonistically  toward  the  officers  than  when  they 

were  civil  or  very  deferential.  This  is  discernible  in  the 
data  for  both  kinds  of  mobilization  situation.  (See  Table  8.) 

Although  the  differences  by  race  are  not  altogether  con- 
sistent, when  citizens  of  either  race  behave  antagonistically 
toward  officers  in  dispatched  encounters,  they  are  most 
subject  to  prejudiced  behavior  from  officers.  This  is  most 
evident  for  white  citizens  in  dispatched  encounters  where  28 
per  cent  who  behaved  antagonistically  were  handled  with  "signs 
of  prejudice"  and  3 per  cent  with  "obvious  prejudice".  Some- 
what surprisingly,  when  Negro  citizens  behaved  antagonistically 
toward  officers,  only  11  per  cent  were  treated  with  "signs  of 
prejudice"  and  4 per  cent  with  obvious  prejudice".  Overall, 
then , twice  as  many  whites  as  Negroes  who  behaved  antagonistic- 

ally toward  the  police  in  dispatched  encounters  were  handled 
with  some  form  of  discrimination. 

Whatever  the  citizen  behavior,  whites  more  often  than 
Negroes  were  handled  with  "signs  of  prejudice"  in  dispatched 
situations;  Negroes  were  slightly  more  often  treated  with 
"signs  of  prejudice"  in  on-view  encounters  (if  the  cases 
wherein  citizen  behavior  was  not  ascertained  are  excluded) . 
"Obvious  prejudice"  in  handling  by  officers,  however,  was 
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slightly  more  common  for  Negroes  when  they  were  antagonistic 
than  when  whites  were  antagonistic,  but  the  differences  are 
so  small  as  to  be  inconclusive. 

Negativistic  behavior  by  officers  was  more  frequent  when 
citizens  were  very  deferential  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Officers  were  more  authoritarian  toward  citizens  in  on-view 
situations  who  were  very  deferential  than  toward  those  who  were 
only  civil.  The  data  on  "signs  of  prejudice",  though  not  on 
"obvious  prejudice",  reveal  a similar  pattern  for  whites  in 
dispatched  encounters  and  Negroes  in  both  types  of  mobiliza- 
tion, though  the  differences  are  very  small.  That  there  is  no 
evidence  that  citizens  were  relatively  exempt  from  "signs  of 
prejudice"  in  police  behavior,  however,  is  of  interest  in 
itself.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  here  of  a temporal 
causal  relation  between  police  prejudiced  behavior  and  citizen 
deference,  it  is  clear  that  both  were  present  in  a given  pro- 
portion of  interactive  relationships  between  individual  officers 
and  individual  citizens. 

When  the  proportions  of  officers  who  exhibit  types  of 
prejudice  in  their  behavior  are  considered,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  police  display  relatively  more  prejudice  when  citizens 
are  antagonistic  than  when  they  are  civil  or  very  deferential, 
even  though  a majority  of  the  prejudiced  behavior  by  police 
officers  is  directed  at  citizens  who  behave  in  a civil  manner. 
When  officers  showed  ^ signs  of  prejudice,  12  per  cent  of  the 
citizens  were  very  deferential,  76  per  cent  were  civil,  and  7 
per  cent  were  antagonistic.  When  the  officers  showed  "signs 
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of  prejudice",  12  per  cent  of  the  citizens  were  very  defer- 
ential, 56  per  cent  were  civil  and  28  per  cent  were  antagonis 
tic  in  their  behavior.  The  respective  proportions  for 
"obvious  prejudice"  were  5 per  cent,  63  per  cent,  and  25  per 
cent. 

Citizens  are  disproportionately  subject  to  prejudiced 
police  behavior,  then,  when  they  behave  antagonistically 
toward  the  police.  And,  a disproportionate  "share"  of  the 
times  that  police  behave  in  a prejudiced  or  discriminatory 
manner,  they  interact  with  citizens  who  are  "disrespectful". 

"Prejudice"  of  Officer  and  Sobriety  of  Citizen 

Citizens  who  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  drinking  before 
the  police  arrived  were  more  often  treated  with  prejudice 
than  were  citizens  who  seemed  fully  sober.  This  was  parti- 
cularly characteristic  of  the  police-citizen  relationships 
involving  "signs  of  prejudice"  by  the  officers,  less  so  in 
relationships  where  citizens  were  handled  with  "obvious 
prejudice".  (See  Table  9.) 

Negroes  in  on-view  encounters  who  seemingly  had  been 
drinking  alcoholic  beverages  were  handled  more  often  with 
either  "obvious  prejudice"  or  "signs  of  prejudice"  than  were 
whites,  but  18  per  cent  of  the  whites  in  on-view  situations 
whose  sobriety  was  not  ascertained  were  handled  with  "signs 
of  prejudice".  Yet  in  dispatched  encounters  more  whites  than 
Negroes  were  treated  with  "signs  of  prejudice"  when  they 
displayed  some  signs  of  drinking.  Overall,  however,  Negroes 


Table  9:  Per  Cent  Distribution  by  Judged  Level  of  Sobriety  and  Race  of  Citizens  According 
to  Degree  of  Prejudice  in  Officer's  Behavior  Toward  Citizens  and  Type  of 
Mobilization  of  the  Police. 
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in  on-view  situations  were  treated  with  some  form  of  prejudice 
in  28  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  which  they  were  classified  as 
drunk,  but  only  9 per  cent  of  all  white  citizens  who  were  drunk 
were  treated  in  this  way. 

Drunken  citizens  are  in  a highly  vulnerable  position  in 
their  relationships  with  the  police.  Ordinarily  the  setting 
of  an  on-view  encounter  with  a drunk  is  a public  place,  making 
the  drunk  liable  to  arrest  not  only  for  drunkenness  but  for 
disorderly  conduct  as  well.  The  police  by  contrast  are  subject 
to  almost  no  departmental  surveillance  and  control  in  the  on- 
view  encounter.  The  only  surveillance,  and  hence  control,  of 
an  officer's  behavior  in  an  on-view  situation  therefore  comes 
from  the  drunk  or  the  bystanders  in  a public  place.  Given 
these  facts  together  with  the  condition  that  drunks  are 
incapacitated  somewhat  by  alcohol,  they  are  particularly  open 
to  mistreatment  by  policemen.  It  is  significant  that  in  the 
on-view  encounter  where  police  discretion  is  greatest  Negroes 
are  disproportionately  the  objects  of  prejudiced  police  conduct. 
Free  of  bureaucratic  and  often  of  interpersonal  constraints  as 
well,  an  officer's  prejudice  gives  way  to  discrimination.  The 
behavior  of  officers  toward  Negro  drunks  then  may  help  explain 
why  Negroes  typically  are  not  more  subject  to  prejudiced 
behavior  by  police  officers  than  are  whites.  Normally,  depart- 
mental and  citizen  controls  as  well  as  the  kind  of  "definition 
of  the  situation"  keep  officer  prejudice  from  eventuating  in 
discrimination.  The  drunken  person  in  an  on-view  situation  is 
not  a "normal"  situation  in  this  sense;  it  is  one  type  of 
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encounter  where  police  attitudes  can  manifest  themselves  in 
police  behavior. 

When  officers  exhibit  prejudice  in  their  behavior  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  involved  with  citizens  who  seem  to  have 
been  drinking  than  when  their  behavior  is  without  evidence  of 
prejudice.  Still,  when  officers  exhibit  some  form  of  pre- 
judiced behavior,  a majority  of  the  citizens  they  deal  with 
show  no  signs  of  intoxication.  A little  over  50  per  cent  of 
all  prejudiced  behavior  by  officers  was  directed  toward 
citizens  who  showed  no  signs  that  they  had  been  drinking. 

Almost  80  per  cent  of  the  unprejudiced  police  behavior  was 
directed  at  seemingly  sober  citizens.  Nevertheless,  the 
citizen  who  seems  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  like  the 
emotionally  agitated  citizen  and  the  antagonistic  citizen,  is 

disproportionately  present  in  encounters  where  the  officer 

exhibits  prejudiced  behavior  or  discrimination. 

Police  Behavior  and  the  Role  of  the  Citizen  in  the  Situation 

Up  to  this  point  all  of  the  citizens  who  had  transactions 
with  police  officers  during  the  observation  period  have  been 
considered.  Comparisons  have  been  made  to  learn  whether  or  not 
types  of  relationships  between  citizens  and  officers  are  affected 
by  the  race  status  of  the  citizen  and  the  type  of  police  mobil- 
ization. Whether  their  role  or  status  in  a particular  encounter 
with  the  police  had  affected  these  relationships  was  not 
examined.  Rather,  persons  were  treated  in  the  purely  civic 
role  of  citizen.  They  were  not  seen  in  situational  roles  in 
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the  encounter,  as  complaining  to  the  police  about  an  offense, 
asking  for  assistance  of  some  kind,  merely  giving  information 
to  the  police,  or  suspected  as  offenders,  among  other  roles. 
Were  there  differences  between  the  two  races  in  the  proportion 
of  citizens  in  any  role  in  police  encounters  as,  for  example, 
if  there  were  relatively  more  "suspects"  in  encounters  with 
whites  than  with  Negroes,  then  there  is  a possibility  these 
differences  in  role  composition  of  encounters  would  have 
affected  the  differences  we  observed  in  police  and  citizen 
behavior.  In  our  example,  should  "suspects"  on  the  average 
behave  more  aggressively  toward  the  police,  then  differences 
in  the  proportion  of  "suspects"  in  a race  group  or  type  of 
mobilization  could  account  for  the  differences  we  observed  in 
Tables  4 to  9 . Analysis  showed  there  were  no  significant 
differences  by  race  in  this  respect;  hence,  we  chose  to  ignore 
role  differences  in  the  comparisons  already  discussed. 

It  nevertheless  is  of  interest  to  inquire  if  the  police 
behave  differently  toward  citizens  when  they  are  in  one  or 
another  of  the  situational  roles  in  police  encounters.  For 
example,  is  "unprofessional"  or  prejudiced  police  behavior 
solely  directed  at  "suspects"  or  "offenders"  rather  than  at 
other  citizens?  Do  officers  deviate  from  "human  relations" 
expectations  when  they  deal  with  complainants  and  victims  as 
well? 

Each  citizen  participant  in  police  encounters  was  placed 
in  one  of  the  following  eight  role  categories:  complainant, 
member  of  complainant  group,  offender,  member  of  offender 
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group,  victim,  member  of  victim  group,  informant,  and  bystander. 
These  categories  were  not  used  as  they  are  in  either  popular, 
legal,  or  police  parlance,  since  all  of  these  usages  contain 
limitations  or  ambiguities  which  limit  their  usefulness  in  a 
field  observation  setting.  Observers  were  given  the  following 
definitions:  a complainant  is  a person  who  wants  police  action 

in  response  to  what  he  sees  as  an  "offense"  of  some  kind;  e.g., 
a man  whose  car  has  been  stolen  or  a woman  who  complains  about 
a noisy  party  is  a complainant.  A member  of  a complainant  group 
is  a person  who  supports  or  stands  with  the  central  complainant. 
An  offender  is  either  a person  who  is  seen  or  treated  as  a 
possible  violator  of  the  law  or  as  a person  who  is  not  fulfilling 
role  obligations  or  expectations  that  the  complainant  regards  as 
"legal".  The  first  kind  of  offender  is  represented  by  a person 
accused  of  a larceny,  the  second  kind  by  a man  whose  wife  thinks 
he  has  been  negligent  in  fulfilling  his  obligations  as  husband 
or  head  of  the  household.  A member  of  an  offender  group  is  a 
person  who  supports  or  stands  with  the  offender.  A citizen  is 
called  a victim  who  needs  or  requests  help  or  a service  from 
the  police  in  a situation  that  does  not  involve  an  "offense"  or 
possible  criminal  violation  of  any  kind,  e.g.,  a sick  or 
accidentally  injured  person.  A member  of  a victim  group  is  a 
person  who  supports  or  is  behaviorally  concerned  about  a victim. 
The  informant  is  a participant  who  gives  information  relevant 
to  the  nature  of  any  situation  or  incident  but  who  does  not 
support  or  stand  with  any  of  the  more  involved  participants;  he 
is,  however,  more  than  a mere  guide  or  person  who  gives 
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information  only  about  the  location  of  a situation.  The 
bystander  is  nothing  more  than  an  onlooker. 

These  role  categories  were  used  to  capture  both  the  mean- 
ing of  a police  encounter  for  a citizen  as  well  as  his  behavior 
in  the  face-to-face  situation.  Further,  these  are  the  most 
general  situational  roles  that  citizens  may  play  in  police 
encounters.  More  specific  roles  may  be  included  for  any  given 
general  role.  Thus,  an  informant  might  be  a witness  to  an 
incident,  or  he  might  simply  be  a source  of  information  about 
one  or  more  of  the  participants.  Likewise,  a complainant  may 
or  may  not  be  a person  willing  to  sign  a complaint  charging 
someone  with  a law  violation. 

The  roles  citizens  played  are  related  to  the  general 
manner  of  the  police  in  Table  10.  To  simplify  the  tabulation 
and  increase  the  visibility  of  the  differences  complainant 
and  member  of  complainant  group,  offender  and  member  of 
offender  group,  and  victim  and  member  of  victim  group  are 
combined  into  simple  classes.  The  percentage  of  citizens  in 
each  role  who  were  objects  of  police  hostility,  brusqueness, 
ridicule,  business-like  behavior  or  good  humor  are  compared. 

Citizens  other  than  offenders  are  handled  in  an  aggressive 
or  brusque  manner  by  the  police,  even  though  offenders  (and 
members  of  an  offender  group)  clearly  are  disproportionately 
subject  to  such  police  conduct.  Offenders  in  on-view  situa- 
tions were  handled  aggressively  about  as  often  as  were  those 
in  dispatched  situations.  White  offenders  in  on-view  encounters 


were  treated  in  an  abrasive  or  "unprofessional"  manner 


Table  10:  Per  Cent  Distribution  by  Role  and  Race  of  Citizen  in  Encounters  with  the  Police, 

by  Conduct  of  Police  Officer  Toward  Citizen  and  Type  of  Mobilization  of  the  Police 
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of  some  form  in  23  per  cent  of  the  cases;  it  was  roughly  the 
same  for  Negroes  at  25  per  cent.  The  proportion  for  white 
offenders  in  dispatched  encounters  was  higher  than  that  for 
Negroes,  29  per  cent  compared  with  18  per  cent  for  Negro 
offenders . 

The  differences  between  some  of  the  other  role  categories 
are  also  of  some  interest.  Complainants  (and  members  of  a 
complainant  group)  were  second  to  offenders  in  the  frequency 
of  contact  with  aggressive  or  negativistic  police  officers. 
Citizens  in  distress  as  victims  (or  members  of  a victim  group) 
were  least  often  handled  abrasively  by  the  officers,  though 
they  were  not  totally  exempt  from  such  police  behavior. 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  the  police  behaved  in  a good- 
humored  fashion  toward  whites  more  often  than  toward  Negroes, 
whereas  the  police  are  relatively  more  business-like  or 
routinized  when  they  deal  with  Negroes  compared  to  whites. 

The  police  often  are  good-humored  or  jovial  for  the  sake  of 
"human  relations"  or  "public  relations",  but  this  behavior 
also  may  express  a more  personal  rather  than  a professional 
police  relationship  with  some  citizens.  In  both  dispatched 
and  on-view  situations  white  victims  were  handled  with  good 
humor  or  joviality  proportionately  more  than  any  other  status- 
role  category  of  citizens.  But  Negro  victims  less  often  were 
handled  with  good  humor  than  were  white  offenders.  It  seems, 
then,  that  while  policemen  generally  do  not  disproportionately 

behave  aggressively  or  negatively  toward  Negroes,  they  dis- 

proportionately behave  amiably  or  positively  toward  white 
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citizens.  Police  work  with  Negroes  is  kept  more  on  "civil" 

or  ’’bureaucratic"  terms  ("business-like"  or  "routinized" ) but 
less  on  "personal"  ("good-humored”  or  "jovial")  terms  than  is 
police  work  with  white  citizens. 

Several  findings  from  the  observation  study  that  suggest 
two  paradoxes  may  be  summarized  now. 

The  first  paradox  relates  to  the  dominant  mode  of  conduct 
that  police  and  citizens  effect  toward  one  another.  The 
dominant  mode  of  behavior  of  the  police  toward  citizens  is  to 
treat  them  in  a "business-like",  "routinized",  or  "impersonal" 
fashion.  Seventy-four  per  cent  of  all  citizens  in  encounters 
were  treated  by  the  police  in  this  way.  Such  conduct  is  often 
termed  "bureaucratic"  or  "civil"  and  attributed  to  officials 
in  civil  service  systems.  Correlatively  we  find  that  the 
dominant  mode  of  behavior  of  citizens  toward  officers  is  to 
respond  in  a "civil"  fashion.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  all 
citizens  were  observed  as  behaving  with  civility  toward  the 
police.  And  as  Table  5 shows,  more  often  than  not  civil  behavior 
by  the  police  occurs  with  civil  behavior  by  the  citizen. 

Herein  lies  a paradox,  however.  The  citizen  who  treats 
the  officer  with  civility  may  regard  civility  in  the  officer 

as  a sign  of  disrespect.  And,  the  officer  who  meets  civility 

in  the  citizen  may  perceive  it  as  a sign  of  disrespect.  The 
paradox  arises  because  of  their  reciprocal  expectations.  The 
citizen  wants  the  officer  to  behave  with  more  than  civility; 
he  wants  to  be  treated  as  a "person"  or  with  what  has  come  to 
be  termed,  a "human  relations"  perspective.  The  officer  wants 
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the  citizen  to  behave  with  more  than  civility,  to  show  defer- 
ence toward  his  authority.  It  is  striking  that  in  a civil 
society,  behavior  with  civility  is  not  enough.  Expectations 
for  deference  and  for  personal  treatment  lie  outside  a system 
of  civil  bureaucratic  treatment.  In  part  this  arises  because 
the  police  continue  to  operate  within  a "traditional  bureau- 
cracy" where  legitimate  authority  is  at  the  center  while  the 
citizen  increasingly  demands  a "human  relations  bureaucracy" 
where  the  "person"  is  at  the  center.  Clearly  the  problems 
lie  in  the  structure  and  operation  of  organizations. 

The  second  paradox  arises  from  the  differential  treatment 
officers  give  citizens  according  to  their  race  and  the 
responses  citizens  make  to  such  treatment.  When  the  police 
officer  departs  from  the  model  of  civil  treatment  of  citizens 
in  a positive  fashion  by  good-humored  or  jovial  treatment  of 
citizens,  he  is  more  likely  to  do  so  toward  white  than  Negro 
citizens;  21  per  cent  of  the  white  citizens  were  treated  in 
this  way  as  contrasted  with  12  per  cent  of  Negroes.  Correla- 
tively,  when  the  officer  departs  from  the  model  of  civil 
treatment  in  a negative  fashion,  with  hostile,  authoritarian, 
or  belittling  behavior,  he  also  is  more  likely  to  do  so  toward 
white  than  Negro  citizens;  roughly  twice  as  many  white  as 
Negro  citizens  were  treated  with  aggressive  behavior  by  the 
police.  Furthermore,  the  police  act  more  harshly  toward 
antagonistic  white  than  they  do  toward  antagonistic  Negro 
citizens.  The  differences  in  treatment  of  whites  and  Negroes 
are  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  police  are  more 
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likely  to  treat  Negro  citizens  with  civility;  80  per  cent  of 
all  Negro  citizens  were  treated  in  this  way  as  contrasted  with 
66  per  cent  of  all  white  citizens. 

This  suggests  that  when  the  police  depart  from  the  model 

of  "civil  treatment"  of  citizens,  they  are  more  likely  to 

treat  white  than  Negro  citizens  with  both  traditional  "human 
relations"  and  traditional  "punitive"  perspectives.  Indeed, 
there  is  somewhat  of  a paradox;  why  should  the  police  treat 
white  citizens  both  more  positively  and  more  negatively  than 
Negro  citizens?  The  answer  may  lie  in  the  expectations  of  the 
police  vis-a-vis  white  as  contrasted  with  Negro  citizens  and 
the  structure  of  the  modern  policing  system.  The  structure 
of  the  modern  policing  system  is  still  very  traditional  in  the 
way  that  officers  relate  to  citizens.  The  traditional  human 
relations  perspective  was  to  use  humor  and  joviality  toward 
citizens  as  a means  of  obtaining  conformity  or  relating  to 
them;  at  the  same  time  sanctions  were  generally  punitive  for 
failure  to  conform.  This  is  the  traditional  way  of  behaving 
toward  persons  in  terms  of  their  conduct  or  the  "face"  they 
present  to  the  police.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  apparent 
that  given  these  expectations,  police  officers  are  more  likely 
to  respond  to  a white  citizen's  behavior  in  this  fashion  since 
he  is  expected  to  behave  toward  the  officer  in  the  prescribed 
traditional  ways.  Negroes  present  somewhat  of  a different 
problem  given  the  strong  pressures  both  within  and  without 
police  systems  to  have  the  officers  behave  positively  toward 
the  Negro  citizen.  The  outcome  is  not  a human  relations 
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approach  (often  presumed  to  be  taught  to  police  officers)  but 
increased  civility  in  conduct  toward  them.  The  officer  has 
an  obligation  to  treat  them  with  civility  but  hardly  as 
"persons"  in  the  traditional  sense.  Indeed,  they  may  not 
regard  Negroes  as  "persons"  in  the  traditional  sense.  What  is 
lacking,  it  seems,  is  a "human  relations"  approach  toward  both 
white  and  Negro  citizens  that  is  based  on  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  individuals  and  a recognition  of  them  as  persons 
rather  than  as  clients.  But  again,  paradoxically  that  problem 
is  at  the  center  of  all  civil  service  bureaucracies. 

How  the  degree  of  "prejudice"  police  display  toward 
citizens  is  related  to  the  role  a citizen  has  in  their 
encounter  is  given  in  Table  11.  Though  officers  slightly 
more  often  handled  offenders  with  "signs  of  prejudice",  both 
levels  of  prejudice  occur  with  surprising  frequency  in  all 
role  categories.  Indeed,  police  behavior  was  "obviously 
prejudiced"  no  more  frequently  for  offenders  than  it  was  for 

victims , and  the  proportions  for  complainants  and  bystanders 
are  similar  to  those  for  offenders  and  victims. 

Police  conduct  toward  citizens  according  to  their  roles 
in  encounters  is  quite  different  for  their  prejudiced  as 
compared  with  their  aggressive  and  authoritarian  conduct. 

Thus,  45  per  cent  of  all  "obviously  prejudiced"  police  behavior 
and  46  per  cent  of  all  that  showed  "signs  of  prejudice"  was 
directed  at  offenders,  while  82  per  cent  of  all  hostile  or 
provocative  and  81  per  cent  of  all  brusque  or  authoritarian 
police  behavior  was  directed  at  offenders.  Similarly,  while 


Table  11:  Per  Cent  Distribution  by  Role  and  Race  of  Citizen  in  Encounters  with 
the  Police  According  to  Degree  of  Prejudice  in  Officer's  Behavior 
Toward  Citizen  and  Type  of  Mobilization  of  the  Police. 
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cent  not  calculated  where  there  are  fewer  than  10  observations. 
; than  0.5  per  cent. 
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29  per  cent  of  all  "obviously  prejudiced"  police  behavior  and 
37  per  cent  of  all  that  showed  "signs  of  prejudice"  was 
directed  at  complainants,  only  12  per  cent  of  all  hostile  and 
provocative  behavior  was  directed  at  them.  Finally,  it  also 
is  clear  that  victims  are  more  subject  to  prejudiced  police 
behavior  than  to  hostile  or  provocative  behavior;  17  per  cent 
of  all  "obviously  prejudiced"  police  behavior  and  8 per  cent 
of  that  showing  "signs  of  prejudice"  compared  to  only  2 per 
cent  of  the  hostile  or  provocative  police  behavior  was  directed 
at  victims. 

Another  way  of  viewing  the  contrast  in  the  treatment 
police  give  citizens  in  various  roles  is  to  see  how  much  more 
behavior  is  directed  at  them  than  would  be  expected  given  the 
amount  of  contact  the  police  have  with  citizens  in  any  given 
role.  Thus  33  per  cent  of  all  police  encounters  include  con- 
tacts with  offenders.  Yet,  46  per  cent  of  all  contacts  where 
police  show  prejudice  toward  citizens  and  over  80  per  cent  of 
all  contacts  where  they  behave  in  a hostile  or  authoritarian 
manner  are  with  offenders.  Similar  comparisons  can  be  made 
for  complainants  and  victims,  who  are  included  in  41  per  cent 
and  8 per  cent  respectively  of  all  police  encounters. 

The  general  negative  conduct  of  policemen  toward  citizens 
evidenced  as  hostile  or  authoritarian  behavior  and  as  prejudiced 
or  discriminatory  behavior  then  must  vary  somewhat  independently 
of  one  another.  Such  is  to  be  expected,  assuming  that  the 
general  conduct  of  officers  is  in  good  part  a reaction  only  to 
citizen  behavior , while  discrimination  or  prejudiced  police 
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behavior  may  also  be  a reaction  to  the  citizen's  status  or 
social  identity.  Since  the  general  conduct  of  officers  varies 
more  by  citizen  role  than  does  their  prejudiced  behavior,  it 
probably  is  because  citizen  behavior  varies  considerably  more 
with  his  role  in  the  encounter  than  does  his  status  or  identity. 
Prejudiced  police  behavior  may  be  oriented  solely  to  a citizen's 
status  or  identity;  his  general  conduct  is  a more  specific 
response  to  how  the  citizen  behaves  in  the  situation. 

The  demeanor  of  citizens  toward  the  police  is  related  to 
their  role  in  the  encounter  in  Table  12.  Although  most 
citizens  in  any  role  are  civil  toward  the  police,  this  is  least 
characteristic  of  offenders.  Offenders  are  more  often  antagon- 
istic toward  the  police  than  are  citizens  of  any  other  role 
category.  White  offenders  are  somewhat  less  antagonistic  toward 
the  police  than  are  Negroes  in  dispatched  encounters,  but  they 
are  more  antagonistic  than  Negroes  in  on-view  encounters.  One- 
in-five  white  offenders  responded  with  antagonistic  behavior 
at  being  stopped,  usually  in  a public  place,  by  a policeman. 

Victims  are  less  frequently  antagonistic  toward  officers 
than  are  citizens  of  any  other  role.  Recalling  that  victims 
are  as  often  targets  of  "obvious  prejudice"  as  are  offenders, 
they  nonetheless  are  seldom  the  objects  of  aggressive  police 
behavior.  This  finding  supports  the  proposition  that  the 
general  conduct  of  the  police  may  vary  independently  of  their 
prejudiced  behavior,  since  police  prejudice  is  partly  a response 
to  citizen  identity  while  their  general  conduct  is  more  a 
response  to  citizen  behavior. 
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The  way  that  a citizen's  role  in  encounters  with  the 
police  affects  his  behavior  toward  them  is  brought  into 
sharper  relief  if  we  examine  what  types  of  roles  are  found 
for  each  kind  of  citizen  demeanor  than  if  we  examine  the 
demeanor  of  citizens  in  each  type  of  role.  Looking  first  at 
antagonistic  behavior  toward  the  police,  it  is  apparent  that 
offenders  account  for  a disproportionate  share  of  the  antagon- 
istic behavior  toward  them,  as  70  per  cent  of  the  antagonistic 
behavior  of  citizens  observed  in  police  encounters  was  accounted 
for  by  offenders.  Though  a large  proportion  of  the  hostile 
citizen  behavior  with  which  police  officers  are  confronted  is 
offender  behavior,  the  fact  that  almost  one-in- three  cases  of 
antagonistic  conduct  by  citizens  arises  in  interaction  with 
complainants,  victims,  informants  and  bystanders  is  not  insigni- 
ficant; 17  per  cent  was  by  complainants,  2 per  cent  by  victims, 

2 per  cent  by  informants , and  8 per  cent  was  accounted  for  by 
bystanders.  It  is  obvious  that  free  flowing  or  harmonious 
interpersonal  relations  are  problematic  for  police  officers 
regardless  of  whom  they  have  contact  with.  That  bystanders 
comprise  a problem  for  the  police  is  evident  in  the  fact  that 
one-in-twelve  cases  of  antagonistic  behavior  toward  the  police 
is  by  a bystander.  That  antagonistic  behavior  toward  the  police 
can  arise  from  any  citizen  role  in  an  encounter  is  consistent 
with  the  policeman's  view  that  any  encounter  with  citizens  con- 
tains an  element  of  unpredictability.  As  some  officers  say: 

"You  never  know  when  something  will  blow  up  in  your  face." 
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The  general  conduct  and  manifest  "prejudice"  of  police 
officers  have  been  statistically  analyzed  in  this  section  for 
various  behavioral  characteristics  of  citizens  who  take  part 
in  relationships  or  transactions  with  policemen.  It  has  become 
clear  that  citizens  who  are  emotionally  demonstrative,  who 
behave  antagonistically  toward  officers,  who  give  evidence  that 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  and  who  are,  as 
offenders,  in  an  adversarial  role  relationship  with  officers 
are  disproportionately  the  objects  of  police  aggressiveness 
and  open  hostility  in  face-to-face  situations.  These  same 
citizens,  except  those  in  the  role  of  offender  or  suspect,  are 
disproportionately  the  targets  of  prejudiced  behavior  or  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  officers. 

Comparisons  according  to  the  race  of  citizens  have  yielded 
no  significant  evidence  that  Negroes  generally  are  more  often 
the  objects  of  police  aggressiveness  or  prejudice  than  are 
whites;  if  anything,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  while  officers  do  not  behave  more  often  in  a negative 
manner  toward  Negroes  with  hostility,  brusqueness  or  ridicule, 
they  less  often  treat  them  in  a positive  manner,  with  good 
humor  or  joviality.  Policemen  appear,  therefore,  to  relate 
more  "personally"  toward  whites.  Their  behavior  toward  Negroes 
may  be  correspondingly  more  "bureaucratic"  or  merely  "civil". 

Comparisons  by  type  of  police  mobilization,  whether  the 
police  were  dispatched  by  radio  to  an  encounter,  or  whether 
they  initiated  it  themselves,  do  not  usually  reveal  marked  and 
consistent  differences  in  officer  or  citizen  behavior. 

j 
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Variation  in  police  conduct,  then,  is  most  strongly 
related  to  the  way  situations  influence  citizen  and  officer 
behavior.  What  officers  bring  to  an  encounter  in  the  way  of 
motivational  predispositions  may  be  less  consequential  in 
determining  their  behavior  than  are  the  conflicts  and  con- 
straints that  arise  in  the  situational  transactions  with 
citizens.  A clearer  understanding  of  police-citizen  trans- 
actions should  strive  for  greater  clarification  of  the  patterns 
their  behavior  assumes  in  different  kinds  of  transactions  and 
circumstances.  Less  emphasis  might  well  be  given  to  what 
policemen  and  citizens  think  about  one  another.  To  the  degree 
that  citizen  and  officer  attitudes  and  predispositions  are 
important  in  understanding  the  behavior  of  both  in  encounters, 
it  rests  in  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  under  which 
attitudes  and  predispositions  carry  over  into  their  behavior. 
Equally  if  not  more  important,  however,  is  an  understanding 
of  how  the  nature  of  encounters  determines  the  behavior  of 
both  officers  and  citizens. 

Police-Suspect  Transactions 

Officers  in  the  patrol  division  of  a police  department  come 
into  contact  with  citizens  who  in  one  way  or  another  are  defined 
as  "suspects"  or  "offenders",  whether  or  not  there  technically 
is  an  arrest.  Arrest  always  presumes  that  the  citizen  is 
defined  as  an  offender,  but  many  offenders  never  are  arrested 
even  following  contact  with  the  police.  How  a citizen  comes  to 
be  defined  as  a suspect  or  offender  is  no  single  or  simple 
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process  in  many  police  encounters.  Where  the  violation  of  the 
law  occurs  in  the  presence  of  the  officer,  the  officer  may 
begin  his  relationship  with  a citizen  presuming  that  he  is 
dealing  with  an  offender.  But  whenever  the  police  are  mobilized 
by  citizens  phoning  the  department,  by  citizens  in  field  set- 
tings, or  by  coming  into  a police  station,  the  police  must 
somehow  identify  citizens  in  their  respective  roles  that  relate 
to  police  goals.  Much  of  this  identification  depends  upon 
soliciting  information.  They  learn  by  questioning  who  are  the 
complainants,  offenders,  witnesses,  and  other  parties  in  the 
situation,  whether  this  is  a simple  or  a cross-complaint  situa- 
tion, and  so  on.  But  officers  learn  not  only  by  questioning. 
Where,  in  the  judgement  of  the  officer,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  he  may  be  confronting  an  offender  or  "suspect"  or  a 
"suspicious"  person  who  has  committed  or  is  committing  a crime, 
he  traditionally  has  utilized  other  means  such  as  stopping  and 
searching  a person  and  his  property  in  a public  place  or  under- 
taking a search  of  the  person's  property  on  being  called  to  or 
entering  a private  place. 

There  is  considerable  controversy  over  the  nature  of  police 
procedures  in  identifying  persons  as  suspects  or  offenders  and 
in  securing  evidence  that  a criminal  violation  has  been 
committed.  The  general  procedures  that  are  used — interviewing 
and  investigation--are  presumably  not  at  issue.  Rather,  it  is 
the  conditions  under  which  these  occur.  Some  attempt  was  made 
in  the  observation  studies,  therefore,  to  gather  information 
about  what  are  generally  termed  personal  and  property  searches. 
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field  interrogations,  confessions  or  admissions,  the  use  of 
threats,  citizen  requests  for  consultation  with  an  attorney 
or  third  party,  and  the  officer's  apprising  a citizen  of  his 
constitutional  rights  in  law  enforcement  encounters. 

These  terms  all  are  subject  to  ambiguity  of  definition. 
Neither  the  police  nor  any  sector  of  the  legal  system  has  been 
able  to  make  clear  in  an  operational  sense  precisely  what  is 
meant  by  such  terms  as  "search",  "interrogation",  "confession", 
"threat",  "request"  or  "an  apprising",  no  matter  how  clear  the 
language  of  the  statement.  For  that  reason,  it  was  particularly 
difficult  to  translate  what  occurs  in  a field  observational 
setting  into  the  concepts  of  the  legal  system.  Choosing  but 
two  examples,  those  of  interrogation  and  confession,  may  make 
the  problem  clear.  When  does  interviewing  or  questioning 
become  an  interrogation?  A police  officer  comes  into  many 
situations  with  no  prior  knowledge  of  who  the  parties  are  when 
he  meets  them.  He  must  interview  people  to  get  information, 
to  define  the  situation,  and  to  identify  the  parties  in  it. 

At  what  point,  if  any,  is  the  interviewing  an  interrogation? 

When  does  some  form  of  questioning  become  an  oral  confession? 

Are  all  admissions  to  be  regarded  as  confessions,  or  only  some? 

Admittedly  in  the  absence  of  a complete  record  of  what 
went  on  in  any  police-citizen  transaction,  judgement  enters 
into  what  is  to  be  recorded  as  taking  place.  The  language 
or  concepts  used  to  record  what  took  place  may  also  reflect 
judgements,  albeit  very  subtle  ones.  This  posed  a problem  in 
field  recording,  particularly  since  so  many  legal  terms  lack 
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precise  operational  definition  in  any  scientific  sense.  For 
that  reason,  operational  criteria  were  specified  for  each 
definition,  criteria  that  may  not  always  coincide  with  legal 
criteria. 

Any  form  of  questioning  beyond  a request  for  mere  identi- 
fication in  a field  setting  that  defined  a person  as  a 
"suspect"  or  "offender"  was  called  a field  interrogation. 
Whenever  such  questioning  brought  forth  some  oral  statement 
that  identified  the  person  as  an  offender,  it  was  called  an 
admission . The  criteria  make  no  assumption  about  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  officer  in  asking  questions  nor  of  the  citizen  in 
answering  them.  Furthermore,  they  do  not  assume  that  admissions 
were  made  to  the  form  of  questioning  itself,  e.g.,  as  answers 
to  a "direct"  question.  What  was  defined  as  a field  interroga- 
tion and  an  admission  by  observational  criteria  does  not 
necessarily  correspond  then  with  what  goes  on  in  "questioning" 
in  a police  station  (or  the  so-called  "interrogation  room" 
at  a station)  nor  with  the  formally  acknowledged  confession 
that  is  admitted  as  evidence  in  a trial  proceeding. 

A search  was  said  to  occur  whenever  an  officer,  with  one 
exception,  physically  inspected  the  person  or  property  of 
anyone.  The  exception  was  in  searches  of  vehicles.  Any  inten- 
sive visual  search  of  an  automobile  with  a view  to  obtaining 
evidence  was  also  defined  as  a search. 

Defining  the  use  of  "threats"  posed  problems  as  well.  Any 
time  that  the  officer  sought  compliance  from  the  citizen  by 
making  statements  that  he  would  arrest,  detain,  or  take  the 
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citizen  to  the  station  unless  he  complied  were  defined  as 
threats . It  should  be  clear  that  menacing  statements  to  use 
force  were  not  defined  as  threats.  Such  statements  were 
included  among  types  of  constraints  in  the  process  of  question- 
ing . Constraints  were  classified  according  to  whether  they 
were  verbal  or  physical  constraints.  Verbal  constraints  were 
any  statements  compelling  citizens  to  comply  on  grounds  of 
adverse  consequences  for  failure  to  do  so.  These  adverse 
consequences  may  have  been  insinuated  or  made  explicit.  They 
range  from  threats  of  detention  or  arrest  to  threats  of  physical 
violence.  Physical  constraints  included  simple  constraints 
such  as  getting  the  person  to  enter  the  police  vehicle,  to 
physically  holding  or  restraining  the  person,  and  to  restraint 
at  gunpoint.  The  criterion  common  to  all  of  these  is  that 

constraint  occurs  whenever  the  citizen  is  in  some  way  bound  to 

a situation  by  more  than  authority  in  the  relationship,  bound 
by  compelling  or  constraining  influences  communicated  to  the 
citizen  in  any  way.  Though  some  of  the  constraints  may  border 
on  "voluntary"  actions,  such  as  entering  a police  vehicle  on 
"invitation"  of  the  officer,  the  point  of  view  taken  for  the 

research  was  that  a citizen  is  restrained  to  a degree  whenever 

he  is  requested  to  enter  "police  territory"  rather  than  continue 
where  he  was  when  the  transaction  began.  Indeed,  since  the 
research  occurred  during  the  summer  months,  no  such  invitation 
seemed  necessary  to  insure  the  comfort  of  officers  and  citizens. 

Some  statements  that  are  commonly  called  threats  were 
included  within  yet  another  classification.  Observers  were 
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asked  to  record  the  kinds  of  approaches  officers  made  to 
citizens  to  get  information.  Approaches  were  classified  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  officer  made  a polite  request  to  get  infor- 
mation, simply  began  questioning,  issued  a rather  impersonal 
summons  to  the  citizen  to  approach  the  officer  for  questioning, 
or  whether  he  issued  a brusque  or  nasty  command  to  the  citizen 
to  approach  for  the  questioning.  Quite  clearly,  the  brusque 
or  nasty  commands  include  menacing  statements  that  can  be 
classified  as  threats. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  occurred  in  operational- 
izing the  definition  of  an  arrest . What  the  necessary  and 
sufficient  conditions  are  to  comprise  an  arrest  are  far  from 
clear.  One  criterion  would  be  "booking"  for  an  offense,  but 
in  the  field  setting  observers  were  not  always  able  to  obtain 
that  information  given  the  requirement  that  they  remain  with 
the  officers  on  a particular  watch  and  assignment.  Operation- 
ally an  arrest  was  said  to  occur  in  a field  setting  whenever  an 
officer  announced  that  the  citizen  was  under  arrest,  he  called 
for  a police  vehicle  to  transport  the  persons  to  the  station, 
or  he  transported  them  in  the  vehicle  to  which  he  was  assigned 
on  a "take  you  in"  announcement.  It  is  known  that  some  of  these 
persons  were  subsequently  released  without  booking.  For  research 
purposes,  they  are  classified  as  "arrests  made",  however. 

Requests  for  consultation  and  apprising  of  rights  were 
somewhat  less  of  a problem.  The  main  elements  specified  in 
the  Miranda  decision  were  looked  for  in  any  apprising  of  rights: 
the  right  to  remain  silent,  that  anything  said  might  be  held 
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against  the  citizen,  the  right  to  counsel,  and  that  counsel 
would  be  appointed  if  the  citizen  could  not  afford  it.  Whether 
or  not  all  of  these  are  germane  in  a field  setting  is  an  open 
question  as  is  the  question  of  when  the  officer  complies.  For 
example,  if  an  officer  says  only  that  an  attorney  will  be 
appointed  if  the  offender  cannot  afford  one,  does  he  imply  that 
the  person  has  a right  to  an  attorney?  Similarly,  though  a 
request  to  "make  a call"  was  defined  as  a request  for  consulta- 
tion, is  it  sufficient  to  constitute  a citizen  request  for 
consultation? 

In  interpreting  what  follows,  the  reader  must  keep  in  mind 
that  these  operational  definitions  of  the  research  investigation 
are  based  on  criteria  of  observation,  not  those  of  a legal 
fiction  or  of  practice  in  the  legal  system.  The  operationaliza- 
tion of  legal  concepts  in  research  on  the  law  enforcement 
system  poses  very  real  problems  for  both  the  legal  scholar  and 
the  behavioral  scientist.  For  scientific  purposes,  legal  con- 
cepts are  not  readily  made  operational  for  research,  particularly 
for  observational  research  if  motives  are  at  stake.  Yet  for 
legal  purposes,  such  operational  concepts  may  raise  more 
questions  than  they  answer. 

Transactions  between  police  officers  and  suspects  or 
offenders  are  examined  in  this  section  by  considering  whether 
the  race  and  social  class  status  of  suspects  or  offenders  and 
the  type  of  mobilization  of  the  police  (whether  a dispatched 
or  an  on-view  mobilization)  affects  how  officers  conduct 
personal  and  property  searches  and  interrogations,  admissions 
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or  "confessions",  whether  officers  use  threats  and  apprise  of 
rights,  and  whether  citizens  request  consultation  with  an 
attorney  or  other  third  party.  Comparisons  by  social  class 
status  of  citizens  are  not  always  possible,  however.  By 
selecting  high  crime  rate  precincts  for  the  observational  study, 
the  opportunity  to  observe  white-collar  suspects  was  substanti- 
ally reduced. 

In  the  high  crime  rate  precincts  included  in  this  study, 

95  per  cent  of  the  mobilizations  of  the  police  patrol  originate 
as  either  dispatches  or  on-views.  The  remaining  5 per  cent 
are  mobilizations  by  citizens  in  a field  setting.  Not  all 
mobilizations  eventuate  in  contact  or  transactions  with  citizens . 
Of  those  that  led  to  contact  with  citizens,  the  great  bulk,  79 
per  cent  originated  as  dispatches.  Another  16  per  cent  originated 
as  on-view  mobilizations.  Mobilizations  that  lead  to  contacts 
with  citizens  are  affected  very  little  by  the  type  of  mobiliza- 
tion, since  81  per  cent  of  all  mobilizations  originated  as 
dispatches  and  14  per  cent  as  on-views.  The  probability  that 
a mobilization  will  result  in  contact  with  a citizen,  then,  is 
roughly  the  same  for  dispatched  as  it  is  for  on-view  encounters. 

The  proportion  of  police  encounters  with  suspects  or 
offenders  is  not  as  heavily  accounted  for  by  dispatch  situations 
as  might  appear.  A total  of  1,488  incidents  involved  police 
contact  with  suspects  or  possible  offenders.  Of  that  total, 

61  per  cent  were  dispatch  encounters,  34  per  cent  were  on-views, 
and  5 per  cent  were  field  mobilizations.  During  the  observation, 
then , l-in-3  police  transactions  with  suspects  or  offenders 
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occurred  through  an  officer's  own  initiative  rather  than  in 

response  to  a citizen  complaint. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  on-views  account  for  a dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  suspect  contacts.  When  an  officer 
initiates  interaction  with  a person  or  group  on  the  street  or 
in  a public  place  it  typically  relates  to  a suspicion  or  con- 
viction on  his  part  that  violative  behavior  has  occurred  or 
is  about  to  occur.  A citizen  in  need  of  assistance  simply 
is  not  visible  to  an  officer  on  patrol.  Consequently,  85  per 
cent  of  the  on-view  citizen  contacts  involved  police  inter- 
action with  a possible  offender,  while  only  32  per  cent  of 
dispatched  and  25  per  cent  of  field  mobilization  contacts 
did  so.  (See  Table  13.) 

Many  "offenders"  in  on-view  situations,  however,  are 
merely  traffic  offenders.  For  these  encounters  many  of  the 
procedural  restrictions  of  the  criminal  law  are  not  as  germane 
since  generally  only  a summons  is  issued.  Moreover,  many  dis- 
patched mobilizations  include  "offenders"  who  are  not  very 
likely  to  be  processed  as  offenders  in  the  legal  system,  e.g., 
mischievous  teenagers  or  unruly  spouses  in  domestic  squabbles. 
Indeed  considerable  discretion  to  arrest  or  detain  is  exercised 
in  such  encounters  with  citizens. 

A very  inclusive  category  of  "offender"  was  used  for  the 
study.  Included  are  any  persons  whom  the  police  processed  as 
offender  by  an  arrest  or  at  least  transported  to  the  station 
for  booking.  But  also  included  are  persons  who  at  any  point 
in  the  situational  interaction  the  police  treated  at  least  for 


Table  13;  Per  Cent  Distributions  of  Police  Encounters  with  Citizens  That  Ii 
Contact  with  Possible  Offenders,  of  Per  Cent  Where  One  or  More  A: 
Were  Made,  and  of  Per  Cent  of  Suspects  Arrested,  by  Race  and  Soc: 
Class  Status  of  Suspects  According  to  Type  of  Mobilization  of  th( 
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a time  as  offenders,  or  against  whom  some  citizen  in  the 
situation  made  an  allegation  to  that  effect.  "Offenders"  in 
this  sense  include  persons  who  for  some  time  were  regarded 
as  "suspects";  the  terms,  therefore,  are  used  interchangeably 
in  this  discussion. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  most  common  police- 
citizen  transaction,  the  dispatch  mobilization,  usually  does 
not  involve  police  contact  with  a suspect.  Ordinarily  non- 
criminal incidents  such  as  "sick  calls",  accidental  injuries, 
problems  with  animals,  and  civil  disputes  originate  as  dis- 
patched mobilizations.  Added  to  these  are  the  reports  of 
crimes  that  are  "cold",  crimes  that  usually  occur  in  the 
absence  of  the  complainant,  such  as  auto  theft,  burglary, 
larceny,  and  vandalism.  For  these  situations  usually  only  a 
complainant  is  present  and  the  patrol  officer  simply  fills 
out  a report.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  contact  with  a 
suspect.  Finally,  even  when  dispatched  mobilizations  arise 
when  a citizen  telephones  the  police  about  an. incident  "in 
progress",  the  offenders  may  leave  the  scene  before  the  police 
arrive.  The  offender  quite  commonly  is  gone  before  the  police 
arrive  in  such  serious  crimes  as  burglary  or  robbery  "in 
progress"  and  aggravated  assaults,  and  in  such  situations  as 
the  peeping  Tom,  teenager  rowdyism,  fights,  street  disturb- 
ances, drinking  or  gambling  in  public,  or  other  cases  wherein 
the  complainant  reacts  to  what  he  sees  as  an  offense  in  progress. 
Finally,  even  when  the  police  arrive  at  a dispatched  location, 
since  the  offender  present  in  the  situation  not  uncommonly  is 
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a relative  of  or  is  known  to  the  complainant,  the  "offender" 
status  may  be  redefined  before  the  arrival  of  the  police. 

The  probability  that  a situation  will  involve  police- 
suspect  interaction  is  related  not  only  to  the  type  of  mobiliza- 
tion but  also  to  the  social  class  status  of  the  citizen  parti- 
cipants. This  probability,  however,  is  not  related  to  the 
race  of  the  participants.  (See  Table  13.)  Both  dispatched 
and  on-view  police  encounters  with  citizens  are  more  likely  to 
involve  police-suspect  interaction  when  blue-collar  citizens 
are  involved  than  when  the  participants  are  white-collar. 
Considering  the  dispatched  situations  only,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  white-collar  citizens  less  often  directly  confront 
offenders  than  do  blue-collar  citizens.  Likewise,  when  the 
police  initiate  contact  with  white-collar  citizens  on  the 
street,  the  citizens  are  less  likely  to  be  seen  by  the  police 
as  suspects  than  are  blue-collar  citizens  in  an  on-view  contact. 

The  probability  that  an  arrest  will  be  made  is  related 
somewhat  differently  to  type  of  mobilization.  On-view  con- 
tacts, understandably,  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  result 
in  arrest  as  are  dispatched  contacts.  While  14  per  cent  of  all 
on-view  contacts  with  citizens  result  in  an  arrest,  it  is  only 
6 per  cent  for  dispatched  contacts.  (See  Table  13.)  This  ratio 
of  arrests  in  on-view  as  compared  with  dispatched  encounters  is 
approximately  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  contact  with  possible 
offenders  in  on-view  as  compared  with  dispatched  contacts. 

This  suggests  that  the  mobilization  difference  in  the  probability 
of  arrest  is  in  good  part  a function  of  differences  in  the 
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probability  of  contact  with  a suspect  in  the  two  mobilization 
settings.  And,  indeed,  while  the  probability  that  an  arrest 
will  be  made  is  greater  in  an  on-view  than  a dispatched  contact 
(though  more  arrests  are  made  in  the  former  than  the  latter 
encounters) , the  probability  that  a contact  with  a possible 
offender  will  eventuate  in  an  arrest  is  slightly  greater  in 
a dispatched  than  in  an  on-view  encounter.  Roughly  one- in- five 
contacts  with  possible  offenders  in  dispatched  encounters 
eventuates  in  an  arrest,  while  one-in-six  contacts  with  possible 
offenders  in  on-views  leads  to  an  arrest.  If  this  difference 
is  taken  as  a rough  measure  of  discretion  to  arrest,  then  again 
it  appears  that  more  discretion  is  exercised  in  on-view  than 
in  dispatched  encounters.  Much  of  this  difference  could  be 
accounted  for  by  more  traffic  offenders  in  the  on-view  mobiliza- 
tion, however. 

The  likelihood  that  a white  citizen  will  be  arrested  is 
about  the  same  in  dispatched  as  in  on-view  mobilization 
encounters  while  a Negro  citizen  is  more  likely  to  be  arrested 
in  a dispatched  than  in  an  on-view  encounter.  Among  white 
citizens,  however,  a white-collar  citizen  is  more  likely  to  be 
arrested  in  a dispatched  than  an  on-view  encounter  while  the 
reverse  is  true  for  blue-collar  citizens.  Among  blue-collar 
Negroes,  there  are  no  differences  in  the  probability  of  arrest 
by  type  of  mobilization.  Furthermore,  among  blue-collar 
citizens,  it  is  only  the  white  blue-collar  citizen  in  a dis- 
patched encounter  who  has  a substantially  lower  probability  of 
arrest.  The  least  likely  person  to  be  arrested  is  a white-collar 
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citizen  in  an  on-view  encounter.  Overall,  class  differences 
are  somewhat  more  salient  than  race  differences  in  explaining 
the  patterns  of  arrest  in  dispatched  and  on-view  encounters. 

Personal  and  Property  Searches 

The  probability  of  a search  being  conducted  is  about  one- 
in-five  for  all  suspects  in  dispatched  and  on-view  mobiliza- 
tions. (See  Table  14.)  Both  whites  and  Negroes  are  slightly 
less  likely  to  be  searched  in  an  on-view  than  in  dispatched 
encounters.  As  for  arrests,  a white-collar  citizen  is  more 
likely  to  be  searched  in  a dispatched  than  an  on-view  encounter 
and  the  reverse  is  true  for  blue-collar  whites.  Again  there 
are  no  differences  in  the  likelihood  of  a search  for  Negro 
blue-collar  citizens  by  the  mobilization  setting.  In  fact, 
the  likelihood  of  a search  being  conducted  is  the  same  (a 
search  for  every  4 encounters)  for  all  blue-collar  citizens  in 
dispatched  settings  where  the  likelihood  is  one-in-five  for 
all  citizens. 

Personal  searches  are  more  comparable  in  dispatched  and 
on-view  encounters  than  are  property  searches,  since  the  on- 
view  property  search  almost  invariably  is  a vehicle  search 
rather  than  a search  of  premises.  The  conditions  under  which 
a vehicle  search  occurs  probably  bear  a closer  similarity  to 
those  accompanying  a "stop  and  frisk"  personal  search  than 
they  do  to  ordinary  searches  of  premises.  Procedural  restric- 
tions on  vehicle  searches  differ  from  those  for  other  kinds  of 
property  searches,  though  at  the  present  time  they  remain  unclear 


Table  14;  Per  Cent  of  Police  Encounters  with  Suspects  That  Involved  A Personal  and/or 
Property  Search  and  Per  Cent  Where  An  Interrogation  Was  Conducted,  by  Race 
and  Social  Class  Status  of  Suspects  According  to  Type  of  Mobilization  of 
the  Police. 
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calculated  where  there  are  fewer  than  10 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  the  police  officer.  There  is  little 
logieal  basis,  then,  for  comparing  property  searches  by  type 
of  mobilization.  That  is,  searches  of  premises  and  vehicle 
searches  should  not  be  compared. 

Personal  searches  are  conducted  more  frequently  than 
property  searches  for  both  whites  and  Negroes,  and  in  both 
types  of  mobilization  encounters.  This  is  a good  deal  more 
pronounced  when  the  suspects  are  Negro  than  when  they  are  white. 
(See  Table  15.)  Indeed,  relative  to  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  "frisked",  Negroes  are  rarely  the  objects  of  in-the- 
field  property  searches,  particularly  in  dispatched  encounters. 

Observers  judged  whether  or  not  the  personal  searches 
they  witnessed  appeared,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  police  officer.  The  legality  of 
the  personal  search  depends  upon  necessity  for  self-protection 
if  it  is  not  "incident  to"  an  arrest  and  if  permission  is  not 
asked  and  received.  Personal  searches  ("frisks")  occurred  far 
more  frequently  than  did  arrests,  so  the  observer's  judgement 
was  significant  from  a legal  standpoint.  This  is  particularly 
true,  given  that  routine  frisks  after  arrest,  such  as  those 
conducted  at  the  time  of  transportation  of  a suspect  to  the 
police  station,  are  not  included  in  these  observations. 

Observers  in  on-view  encounters  judged  frisks  necessary 
for  the  officer's  protection  less  often  when  Negroes  than 
whites  were  searched;  the  reverse  is  true  for  searches  in  dis- 
patched mobilization  encounters.  (See  Table  16.)  These  find- 
ings are  consistent  with  presumptions  about  police  and  citizen 
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behavior  in  the  two  situations.  Assuming  that  police  discre- 
tion is  greater  in  the  on-view  encounter,  it  could  also  be 
assumed  that  officers  will  exercise  that  discretion  more  often 
with  Negroes  than  whites  (whether  on  grounds  of  a higher  crime 
rate  for  Negroes  than  whites  in  these  cities  or  on  grounds  of 
discrimination,  or  some  other  basis) . Correlatively , aggra- 
vated assaults  and  other  kinds  of  violence  are  more  commonly 
observed  for  Negroes  than  whites  in  dispatched  encounters  in 
these  cities  so  that  the  officer  more  likely  would  need  to 
search  Negroes  than  whites  for  his  own  protection  in  dispatched 
encounters . 

Also  consistent  with  this  presumption  is  another  finding 
on  personal  searches:  officers  more  often  ask  Negro  suspects 
for  their  permission  before  the  frisk  than  whites  in  dispatch 
situations,  but  in  on-views  the  reverse  is  found.  The  differ- 
ences are  very  small,  however.  For  dispatched  encounters, 
permission  was  asked  of  Negroes  in  6 per  cent  of  the  frisks; 
for  whites  the  proportion  was  2 per  cent.  In  on-views,  Negroes 
were  asked  in  8 per  cent  of  the  cases  compared  to  11  per  cent 
for  whites.  The  more  significant  finding  probably  is  the 
rather  small  proportion  of  suspects--of  either  race — who  are 

asked  for  permission  before  they  are  subjected  to  a personal 

search. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  suspects  expect  the  condi- 
tions for  legality  or  even  for  what  some  may  consider  civility 
to  be  met  when  they  have  dealings  with  the  police.  If  oral 
objections  by  suspects  are  any  index  of  the  degree  of  suspect 
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dissatisfaction,  then  it  appears  that  whites  more  often  than 
Negroes  are  dissatisfied  with  police  conduct  in  personal 
search  situations.  A white  suspect  made  an  objection  in  21 
per  cent  of  the  personal  searches  in  dispatched  encounters 
and  in  28  per  cent  of  those  that  were  conducted  in  on-view 
situations.  The  proportions  for  Negro  suspects  were  13  per 
cent  for  dispatches  and  12  per  cent  for  on-views. 

It  may  be  reasonable  to  view  oral  objections  as  an  index 
of  the  degree  to  which  police  behavior  is  seen  by  the  suspects 
as  legitimate . Suspects  may  be  inclined  to  consider  searches 
as  legitimate  to  the  extent  that  they  see  themselves  as 
criminally  liable.  A person  in  possession  of  stolen  property, 
for  example,  might  consider  himself  a legitimate  target  of  a 
search  even  though  he  may  not  be  a legal  target.  He  may  be, 
in  fact,  ignorant  of  the  legal  restrictions  on  search  and 
seizure.  Following  this  line  of  reasoning  it  becomes  under- 
standable that  Negroes  less  often  object  to  being  frisked 
than  do  whites . Personal  searches  conducted  on  Negroes  are 
over  twice  as  productive  of  weapons  as  are  those  conducted  on 

whites . (See  Table  17.) 

In  on-view  situations  one-in-five  frisks  of  a Negro 
yielded  a gun;  for  whites  the  proportion  was  one-in-ten.  For 
both  whites  and  Negroes  the  on-view  search  is  more  likely  to 
yield  a gun  than  is  the  search  in  a dispatched  encounter,  but 
the  proportion  yielding  either  a gun  or  a knife  remains  con- 
stant— for  whites  it  is  one-in- ten,  for  Negroes,  one-in-four. 
Nothing  other  than  a gun  or  knife  was  found  in  an  on-view 


Table  17;  Per  Cent  Distribution  by  Type  of  Weapon  or  Other  Possible  Evidence 
Obtained  in  Personal  and  Property  Searches  According  to  Type  of 
Mobilization  of  the  Police  and  Race  of  Citizen  Searched. 
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frisk  of  whites  or  Negroes,  but  whites  more  often  than  Negroes 
were  in  possession  of  stolen  property  or  other  possibly  incrim- 
inating evidence — such  as  narcotics  "works" — in  personal 
searches  that  occurred  in  dispatched  encounters. 

In  sum,  there  are  two  differences  by  race  in  the  conduct 
of  searches  in  dispatched  compared  to  on-view  situations: 
while  personal  searches  of  Negroes  more  often  are  seen  by  the 
observer  as  necessary  for  the  officer's  protection  in  dispatched 
encounters,  the  reverse  is  true  of  on-view  encounters.  Like- 
wise, Negroes  more  often  than  whites  are  asked  for  the  permis- 
sion to  conduct  a personal  search  in  dispatched  encounters,  but 
the  reverse  is  found  in  on-view  situations.  The  similarities 
between  dispatched  and  on-view  mobilizations  are,  however,  more 
striking.  In  both  types  of  mobilization  the  police  more 
frequently  conduct  personal  searches  on  Negroes  than  on  whites; 
Negroes  object  less  often,  but  they  are  more  likely  to  be 

carrying  weapons  than  are  whites.  Statistically,  then,  there 
is  a clear  relationship  in  both  dispatches  and  on-views  between 
the  number  of  personal  search  "attempts"  and  the  number  of 
"successes"  when  the  races  are  compared.  It  is  problematic 
whether  police  officers  cognitively  as  well  as  behaviorally 
search  those  citizens  upon  whom  their  searches  are  most  likely 
to  be  successful.  The  observations  do  not  allow  for  inferences 
about  police  motivations.  This  "attempt-success  ratio"  is 
clear  as  a behavioral  phenomenon,  nevertheless. 

Even  though  the  data  on  personal  searches  do  not  include 
cases  of  routine  frisks  conducted  at  the  police  station  or 
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prior  to  transportation  to  the  police  station,  a majority  of 
the  personal  searches  observed  were  followed  by  transportation 
of  the  suspect  to  the  police  station.  This  was  true  of  75  per 
cent  of  the  personal  searches  conducted  in  dispatched  situa- 
tions and  of  70  per  cent  of  those  in  on-view  situations. 
Whether  or  not  these  frisks  were  "incident  to  arrest"  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  handled  here,  since  the  criteria  for 
technical  or  implied  arrest  are  not  sufficiently  clear  to 
allow  for  judgement  by  a field  observer  in  any  given  case. 

Such  a judgement  moreover  might  be  very  difficult  even  for  a 
legal  specialist  in  many  cases. 

However,  those  frisks  that  did  not  eventuate  in  a trip 
to  the  police  station — 25  per  cent  for  dispatches,  and  30 
per  cent  for  on-views — may  be  further  analyzed  in  terms  of 
their  legality.  This  may  be  done  assuming  that  no  arrest  was 
made  for  these  cases,  since  no  one  was  taken  to  the  police 
station;  i.e.,  the  frisks  were  not  part  of  a chain  of  actions 
culminating  in  or  leading  to  transportation  to  the  police 
station.  Assume  further  that  the  observer's  judgement  of  the 
need  for  the  officer's  protection  and  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  suspect's  permission  was  asked  are  the  relevant 
issues  regarding  the  legality  of  these  personal  searches. 

An  observer  judged  a frisk  to  be  unnecessary  for  the 
officer's  protection  when  he  saw  nothing  about  the  citizen's 
behavior  or  the  situation  that  warranted  search  for  protection 
and  the  observer  perceived  no  need  for  such  a search  to 
assure  his  own  protection.  There  can  be  disagreement,  of 
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course,  as  to  whether  an  officer  has  criteria  of  "search  for 
self-protection"  that  an  observer  does  not  perceive;  this 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  interpreting  the  data  that  follow. 
Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  frisks  conducted  in  dispatched 

situations  that  did  not  include  any  processing  outside  the 
field  setting  were  seen  by  the  observer  as  unnecessary  for 

the  officer’s  protection;  for  on-views,  it  was  a good  deal 

higher,  86  per  cent.  For  only  one  of  these  dispatched  searches 
and  for  one  such  on-view  search  was  the  suspect's  permission 
requested  before  the  frisk.  The  legality  of  a very  large 
proportion  of  these  personal  searches  then  could  be  considered 
highly  questionable  in  that  most  were  unnecessary  for  the 
officer's  protection  and  the  citizen's  permission  to  conduct 
the  search  was  not  requested. 

Considering  all  personal  searches  whether  or  not  there 
was  some  legal  processing  beyond  the  field  setting,  at  least 
11  per  cent  of  those  conducted  in  dispatched  encounters  and 
24  per  cent  of  those  in  on-view  encounters  are  highly  question- 
able by  failure  to  satisfy  at  least  one  of  the  criteria:  that 
the  search  was  necessary  for  the  officer's  protection,  that 
the  citizen's  permission  was  requested,  or  that  the  citizen 
was  detained  for  further  legal  processing  at  the  station. 
Assuming  these  are  very  minimal  criteria  for  legality,  the 
proportion  where  legality  might  be  questioned  undoubtedly  is 
higher. 

It  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  frisks  not 
eventuating  in  transportation  of  the  suspect  to  the  station 
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necessarily  are  unproductive  of  weapons  or  other  possible 
evidence.  Of  the  suspects  frisked  and  released  in  the  field 
in  dispatched  situations,  17  per  cent  were  carrying  weapons 
or  other  possible  evidence;  for  on-views  the  proportion  was 
19  per  cent.  In  one  dispatched  encounter  a suspect  was  found 
to  be  carrying  a gun,  yet  he  was  released.  Whether  or  not 
these  persons  were  released  because  the  officers  viewed  the 
frisks  as  illegal,  or  thought  that  they  would  be  so  viewed  in 
court,  remains  problematic. 

Considering  next  those  persons  who  were  searched  in  the 
field  and  following  which  they  were  transported  to  the  police 
station,  another  pattern  is  evident.  When  the  suspect  was 
eventually  taken  to  the  police  station,  the  frisk  conducted 
was  both  more  likely  to  be  seen  by  the  observer  as  necessary 
for  the  officer's  protection  and  permission  of  the  suspect 
was  more  likely  to  have  been  asked  than  when  the  suspect  was 
frisked  but  not  taken  to  the  station.  Paradoxically,  then,  in 
both  dispatches  and  on-views,  a frisk  conducted  on  seemingly 
legal  grounds  was  likely  to  have  still  further  legal  grounds 
present  when  the  action  was  taken.  Statistically,  the  legal 
grounds  were  apt  to  be  either  present  in  abundance,  or  they 
were  likely  to  be  totally  absent.  It  is  interesting,  for 
example,  that  permission  was  more  likely  to  be  asked  of  the 
suspect  when  the  observer  saw  the  frisk  as  necessary  for  the 
officer's  protection  than  when  it  was  seen  as  unnecessary  for 
protection.  It  appears  then  that  officers  are  at  times 
unaware  of  legal  criteria  when  the  system  presumes  they 
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should  be  while  at  other  times  they  may  apply  them  when  it  is 
not  expected  they  should  do  so. 

Property  searches  conducted  in  the  field  by  patrolmen 
seldom  involve  the  use  of  a warrant  to  search.  Instead,  the 
variability  in  the  entry  of  police  usually  turns  on  whether  or 
not  the  citizen's  permission  is  requested  and  obtained.  In 
dispatched  encounters  a property  search  usually  is  a search 
of  private  premises  such  as  a house,  apartment,  or  hotel  room. 
For  citizens  of  both  races  the  majority  of  premises  searches 
did  not  involve  a request  for  permission.  Yet  when  made, 

Negroes  were  asked  permission  a little  more  often  than  were 
whites.  For  only  one  citizen,  a Negro,  was  permission  asked 
and  refused;  the  police  entered  anyway.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  only  case  where  a warrant  was  used  occurred  in  a search  of 
a Negro's  premises.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  police  to  con- 
duct a search  of  the  property  of  citizens  of  both  races  without 
a warrant  when  no  one  is  present  on  or  in  the  property;  this 
was  true  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  searches  of  property,  and 
it  was  true  for  citizens  of  both  races. 

The  on-view  property  searches,  almost  all  vehicle  searches, 
differ  a little  more  when  the  races  are  compared.  The  police 
asked  permission  of  whites  in  29  per  cent  of  the  cases  while 
the  proportion  for  Negroes  was  only  7 per  cent.  The  majority 
of  vehicle  searches  did  not  invol’^^e  such  a request  for  vehicle 
operators  of  either  race,  then,  but  this  was  particularly 
characteristic  of  those  involving  Negro  suspects.  No  vehicle 
searches  were  conducted  with  a search  warrant. 
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The  findings  on  the  frequency  of  oral  objections  to 
searches  of  premises  and  vehicle  searches  are  inconclusive 
when  the  race  of  property  owners  and  operators  is  considered. 
Negroes  objected  to  searches  of  premises  a little  more  often 
than  did  whites  while  whites  objected  to  vehicle  searches  a 
little  more  often  than  did  Negroes.  The  differences  are 
quite  small,  however,  and  in  one-fourth  of  the  vehicle  searches 
for  white  operators  the  observer  did  not  ascertain  whether  or 
not  an  objection  was  made.  The  more  noteworthy  finding  is 
that  white  citizens  object  about  twice  as  often  to  a personal 
search  as  they  do  to  a property  search,  while  no  difference  is 
found  for  Negroes.  Negroes  do  not  object  to  any  kind  of 

search  as  much  as  whites  do  to  the  personal  search. 

A weapon  or  other  possible  evidence  is  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  a search  of  premises  or  of  a vehicle  than  it  is  in  a 
personal  search,  regardless  of  the  race  of  the  owner  or 
operator.  (See  Table  17.)  The  major  difference  between 
whites  and  Negroes  is  in  what  is  found  in  a search  of  premises. 
A gun  more  often  is  found  on  Negro  premises  even  though  the 
probability  that  something  will  be  found  is  about  equal  in  such 
searches  for  citizens  of  the  two  races.  It  is  interesting, 
then,  that  whites  object  to  property  searches  no  more  than 
Negroes  do,  and  their  "liability",  operationally,  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  Negroes  in  property  search  situations.  Whites 
object  more  to  personal  searches,  where  their  "liability"  is 
less  than  that  of  Negroes.  Police  conduct  seemingly  comple- 
ments this  pattern.  Proportionately  more  (twice  as  many) 
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personal  searches  are  conducted  on  Negroes  as  on  whites,  but 
the  performing  of  property  searches  is  roughly  equal  between 
the  races. 

Field  Interrogations 

A major  problem  in  any  field  observation  study  is  to 
define  when  a transaction  occurs  in  the  field.  Subsumed  within 
this  problem,  and  particularly  vexing  in  a study  of  police- 
citizen  transactions,  is  the  problem  of  operationally  defining 
the  units  of  transactions.  The  investigator  must  draw 
boundaries  for  phenomena  that  may  be  quite  ambiguous  for  the 
participants  themselves.  A case  in  point  is  the  field  interro- 
gation. At  what  point  is  questioning  a simple  request  for 
information,  and,  properly  speaking,  at  what  point  does 
questioning  become  an  interrogation?  Magnifying  this  methodo- 
logical issue  is  the  fact  that  it  is  concomitantly  a legal 
issue . 

Since  the  Miranda  decision  was  handed  down  by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  one  week  after  this  study  began,  it  has  been 
obligatory  for  police  officers  to  apprise  suspects  of  their 
constitutional  rights  before  commencing  with  an  interrogation. 
However,  it  remains  for  the  courts  to  clearly  delineate  the 
point  at  which  questioning  becomes  interrogation  and  when, 
hence,  the  suspect  must  be  apprised.  The  officer  on  the  beat 
is  at  present  somewhat  confused  by  this  ambiguity.  One  response 
the  officer  takes  is  to  maintain  the  ambiguity  itself,  just  as 


he  sometimes  "invites"  a suspect  to  the  police  station  to  cover 
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himself  against  a false  arrest  suit.  Of  course  this  exacerbates 
the  problem  of  definition  for  research  purposes  still  more. 

It  was  decided  that  a broad,  rather  inclusive  concept  of 
interrogation  would  be  preferable  to  one  that  might  prove  too 
narrow  after  a resolution  of  the  problem  by  the  courts.  The 
observers  therefore  were  instructed  to  consider  as  an  interro- 
gation any  questioning  of  a probing  nature  pertaining  to  any- 
thing beyond  the  person's  identification  that  led  to  the 
definition  of  the  person  as  a "suspect"  or  "offender".  They 
were  required,  as  a general  rule,  to  view  only  persons  classi- 
fied as  "offenders"  (in  the  broad  sense  of  this  study)  as 
targets  of  interrogation.  Yet  they  also  were  encouraged  to 
consider  for  inclusion  as  interrogations  certain  interviews 
with  persons  for  whom  arrest  in  the  situation  seemed  unlikely, 
e.g. , relatives  and  associates  of  suspects,  or  witnesses,  where 
the  goal  was  to  obtain  information  identifying  a suspect, 
particularly  in  the  situation.  There  were  cases  observed,  as 
it  turned  out,  in  which  "third  degree"  methods  were  used  against 
possible  witnesses.  Some  cases  are  included  among  interroga- 
tions, then,  that  technically  might  be  inappropriately  classified 
as  interrogations  from  a legal  point  of  view.  If  anything, 
the  sample  overestimates  the  frequency  of  field  interrogations. 

Interrogations  are  conducted  slightly  more  often  in  dis- 
patched than  in  on-view  encounters  that  involve  police-suspect 
interaction.  (See  Table  14.)  The  difference,  however,  is  so 
small  as  to  be  negligible.  About  one-third  of  the  police- 
suspect  encounters  included  an  interrogation  in  both  kinds  of 
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mobilization  situation.  In  on-view  interrogation  situations 
the  largest  difference  is  found  between  blue-collar  whites 
and  white-collar  whites;  the  former  are  interrogated  twice  as 
often  as  the  latter.  Comparisons  by  race  disclose  smaller 
differences  than  do  those  according  to  social  class  status; 
these  differences  by  race  are  in  a direction  indicating,  in 
general,  a greater  frequency  of  interrogation  for  Negroes  than 
for  whites.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  cases  involving 
interrogation  of  white-collar  suspects  the  analysis  proceeds 
with  comparisons  by  race  only. 

There  are  three  major  dimensions  of  police  work  that  may 
be  considered  as  possible  loci  of  "discrimination"  or  parti- 
cularistic treatment  when  police  officers  relate  to  citizens: 
conformity  with  criminal  procedural  rules,  enforcement  of  the 
substantive  law,  and  "human  relations".  The  current  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  police  focuses  primarily  on  criminal 
procedure,  i.e.,  the  protection  of  citizen  rights,  and  "human 
relations"  aspects  of  policing.  It  is  recognized  that  much 
hostility  can  be  generated  between  the  police  and  citizens  even 
when  the  law  is  equally  enforced  and  when  the  constitutional 
rights  of  citizens  are  equally  respected.  It  is  in  the  "human 
relations"  domain  that  such  hostility  can  arise.  A contemporary 
concern  of  police  administrators  therefore  lies  with  extending 
police  courtesy  and  civility  to  all  citizens,  including 
suspects.  Such  expressions  as  "sir",  "please",  "excuse  me", 
and  "thank-you"  now  are  expected  to  be  part  of  the  working 
vocabulary  of  all  police  officers  in  all  routine  encounters 
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with  citizens,  though,  of  course,  these  civilities  are  nowhere 
prescribed  in  the  written  law.  The  manner  as  well  as  the 
official  actions  of  police  officers  has  come  under  public 
scrutiny . 

How  suspects  are  approached  for  field  interrogations  is 
one  aspect  of  human  relations  in  the  area  of  police-suspect 
transactions.  In  dispatched  encounters  there  is  no  significant 
difference  between  the  manner  in  which  whites  were  approached 
and  the  manner  used  in  approaching  Negroes  for  interrogation. 
(See  Table  18.)  More  apparent  is  the  failure  of  police 
officers  to  observe  proprieties  for  citizens  of  either  race. 
Both  racial  aggregates  were  composed  largely  of  blue-collar 
citizens.  Interrogations  in  dispatched  encounters  were 
initiated  with  a polite  request  in  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  Brusqueness  or  nastiness  was  evident  in  the  approaches 
more  often  than  was  courtesy. 

The  same  pattern  is  found  for  the  on-view  interrogations, 
but  brusque  or  nasty  commands  are  even  more  common  than  polite 
requests,  particularly  for  white  suspects.  Only  one-in- twenty 
on-view  interrogations  began  with  a polite  request;  for 
interrogations  in  dispatched  encounters,  the  frequency  was 
one-in-ten.  In  both  dispatched  and  on-view  mobilizations, 
however,  most  of  the  interrogations  simply  began  with  the  first 
question.  There  usually  was  neither  a request  nor  a command. 

It  may  be  that  this  direct  approach  is,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a suspect,  the  most  disarming  of  the  several  possibilities, 
since  there  is  no  implied  alternative  for  him  apart  from 


Table  18:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Suspects  Interrogated  According  to  How 
They  Were  Approached  by  the  Police,  by  Type  of  Mobilization  of 
the  Police  and  Race  of  Suspect. 
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answering  the  question.  From  the  perspective  of  the  police  it 
is  an  obvious  way  to  assert  authority,  to  "take  charge"  of  the 
situation  by  asking  questions.  Furthermore,  the  participants 
often  may  view  the  interrogation  as  a "natural"  part  of  an 
already  on-going  conversation;  hence,  the  questions  are  taken 
as  an  anticipated  but  nevertheless  spontaneous  part  of  a 
routine  police  encounter  and  call  for  no  introduction. 

Any  assumption  that  field  interrogations  typically  are 
intimidating  for  the  citizens  concerned  seems  unwarranted. 

Most  field  interrogations  of  suspects  involve  something  other 
than  "pinning  down"  or  evoking  a confession  from  a suspect. 
Often,  for  example,  the  police  merely  are  attempting  to 
ascertain  what  occurred  in  the  situation  or  what  the  evidence 
was  that  it  occurred  in  a particular  way  to  decide  whether 
or  not  it  is  a situation  that  may  lead  to  an  arrest.  Cross- 
complaint situations,  such  as  fights  and  many  miscellaneous 
"disturbances",  involve  disagreement  among  the  citizens  by 
their  very  definition.  The  police  must  find  out  what  happened. 
Even  when  the  police  are  questioning  someone  clearly  charged 
by  complainants  as  an  offender  or  someone  they  may  have  made 
a decision  to  arrest,  their  probes  are  aimed  more  at  piecing 
the  incident  together  or  learning  something  about  the  motives 
of  the  person  involved  than  at  gaining  an  admission  of  "guilt". 
Uniformed  patrolmen,  by  virtue  of  the  departmental  division 
of  labor,  very  seldom  concern  themselves  with  more  than  prelimi- 
nary investigations  of  any  kind.  The  more  involved  investiga- 
tions are  handled  by  the  detective  division,  including  the 
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lengthy  interrogations  in  an  interrogation  room.  Yet  it  would 
be  equally  mistaken  to  conclude  that  since  the  field  patrol 
officer  is  generally  limited  to  making  a discretionary  decision 
to  effect  an  arrest  on  "complaint",  when  an  incident  occurs  in 
his  presence,  or  when  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  a person 
has  committed  a serious  offense,  he  does  not  elicit  much  infor- 
mation that  implicates  the  person  as  the  offender  and/or  pro- 
vides information  that  leads  to  evidence  used  in  a trial  pro- 
ceeding. He  does. 

In  any  case,  suspects  occasionally  do  object  to  the  ques- 
tioning. In  both  dispatched  and  on-view  encounters,  white 
suspects  object  a little  more  frequently  than  do  Negro  suspects. 
White  suspects  objected  in  15  per  cent  of  the  interrogations  in 
dispatched  encounters  and  in  13  per  cent  of  those  that 
originated  as  on-views.  For  Negroes  these  proportions  were 
10  per  cent  and  11  per  cent,  respectively.  White  suspects  thus 
object  somewhat  more  often  to  being  "frisked"  than  they  do  to 
being  interrogated.  Negroes  react  roughly  the  same  to  these 
two  police  actions,  though  they  object  slightly  more  often  to 
the  personal  search  than  to  an  interrogation. 

Of  course,  the  police  sometimes  both  frisk  and  interrogate 
a suspect  in  the  same  field  situation.  Somewhat  unexpectedly, 
suspects  interrogated  in  situations  that  originated  as  dis- 
patches are  more  likely  to  be  frisked  than  are  those  interrogated 
in  on-view  situations.  Whereas  30  per  cent  of  the  interroga- 
tions in  dispatched  encounters  also  included  a frisk,  this  was 
the  case  in  only  14  per  cent  of  the  on-view  interrogations. 
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Further,  while  a majority  of  suspects  who  are  both  interrogated 
and  frisked  subsequently  are  taken  to  the  police  station,  this 
is  more  likely  to  occur  for  on-view  than  dispatched  mobiliza- 
tions. Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  on-views  involving  both 
an  interrogation  and  a frisk  compared  to  70  per  cent  in  dis- 
patched mobilizations  led  to  a trip  to  the  station.  This  find- 
ing is  at  odds  with  the  conception  of  on-view  police  work  held 
by  some  critics  of  the  police.  These  critics  believe  that 
patrolmen  often  stop,  question,  and  frisk  persons  on  the  street, 
but  release  them,  when  the  officers  are  allowed  to  do  this  at 
their  own  discretion.  Opponents  of  "stop-and-frisk  laws"  view 
this  as  a form  of  "harassment".  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
frisk-question-and-release  pattern  is  more  characteristic  of 
police  in  dispatched  than  it  is  in  on-view  encounters.  Arrest, 

on  the  other  hand,  is  more  characteristic  of  on-view  than  of 
dispatched  mobilizations.  Perhaps  the  more  appropriate  question, 
then,  concerns  the  extent  to  which  on-view  arrest  may  be  seen 
as  "harassment".  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that 
frisks  conducted  in  on-view  situations — apart  from  whether  or 
not  interrogation  was  involved — seem  more  questionable,  legally, 
than  those  conducted  in  dispatched  encounters. 

Another  dimension  of  field  interrogation  is  the  kind  of 
constraint  that  is  applied  to  the  suspect.  The  kind  of  con- 
straint applied  is  one  important  technical  criterion  for 
ascertaining  whether  or  not,  in  the  absence  of  a police  declara- 
tion, a person  is  legally  under  arrest.  The  means  used  for 
constraining  or  detaining  suspects  do  not  differ  significantly 
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when  interrogations  in  dispatched  encounters  are  compared  to 
those  conducted  in  on-view  situations.  Differences  may  be 
found  when  the  two  races  are  compared,  however.  (See  Table  19.) 

Negroes  are  more  often  constrained,  and  constrained  more 
firmly,  than  are  white  suspects  in  both  on-view  and  dispatched 
mobilizations.  Approximately  twice  as  many  Negroes  as  whites 
are  taken  to  the  station  when  they  are  interrogated  in  on-view 
situations.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  on-view  interrogations 
of  white  suspects  involved  no  constraint  whatsoever,  not  even 
verbal  constraint  (e.g.,  "You're  not  going  anywhere,  pal."). 

For  Negroes,  the  proportion  given  such  total  freedom  of  movement 
was  only  28  per  cent.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
what  seems  "no  constraint"  to  an  observer  may  not  be  experienced 
in  the  same  way  by  a suspect.  The  mere  presence  of  a police 
officer  in  itself  may  be  taken  as  an  implicit  constraint  by 
many  citizens. 

In  any  case,  the  majority  of  suspects  of  both  races  are 
constrained  in  some  way  short  of  arrest.  Field  detention  is 
a form  of  low  visibility  police  practice  that  seldom  comes  to 
the  attention  of  the  courts.  When  neither  arrest  nor  the 
development  of  legal  evidence  is  immediately  their  goal,  police 
officers  have  a good  deal  of  discretion  to  conduct  interrogations 
however  they  see  fit. 

It  therefore  is  interesting  that,  in  general,  more  persons 
objected  to  being  constrained  during  the  interrogation  than  to 

the  interrogation  itself.  While  this  was  not  true  of  white 


suspects  in  dispatched  encounters,  it  was  true  of  Negroes  in 


Table  19:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Suspects  Interrogated  According  to  the 
Kind  of  Constraints  Placed  Upon  Them  During  Interrogation,  by 
Type  of  Mobilization  of  the  Police  and  Race  of  Suspect. 
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such  encounters,  and  both  whites  and  Negroes  objected  more  to 
the  constraints  than  to  the  questioning  in  on-view  situations. 
About  one-in-ten  interrogations  of  Negroes  involved  an  objec- 
tion to  the  questioning,  but  in  closer  to  one-in-five  interroga- 
tions a Negro  suspect  objected  to  the  way  he  was  detained. 

For  whites  the  difference  is  not  quite  as  large.  The  majority 
of  objections  to  constraint  were  objections  to  what  citizens 
saw  as  an  improper  or  undue  use  of  force.  In  short,  then, 
suspects  seem  to  object  less  to  what  is  done  in  an  interroga- 
tion than  to  how  it  is  done.  This  is  particularly  character- 
istic of  officer  transactions  with  Negroes,  the  group  against 
whom  firm  constraints  are  more  likely  to  be  applied. 

There  is  some  loss  of  information  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
position of  persons  interrogated  in  the  field.  Occasionally 
the  observers  lost  contact  with  the  processing  of  suspects. 

This  occurred  whenever  the  officers  being  observed  turned 
suspects  over  to  other  police  personnel  in  the  field  or  left 
the  station  before  a disposition  decision  was  reached.  Con- 
sequently, in  some  cases  it  was  not  ascertained  whether  or  not 
a given  suspect  was  released  by  other  officers  in  the  field, 
released  at  the  station,  or  booked.  The  data  on  disposition 
patterns  therefore  should  be  taken  as  estimates  rather  than 
as  complete  counts.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  data  are  less  exact  for  one  race  than  the  other,  so 
comparisons  seem  justifiable. 

In  both  kinds  of  mobilization  situations  over  60  per  cent 
of  the  persons  interrogated  were  released  at  the  field  setting. 
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(See  Table  20.)  Also,  for  both  dispatches  and  on-views  there 
are  noticeable  differences  in  the  proportion  by  race  and 
social  class  released  at  the  field  setting.  In  dispatched 
encounters  involving  an  interrogation  white  suspects  are  in 
general  more  likely  to  be  released  in  the  field  than  are  Negro 
suspects.  But  the  citizens  of  any  race-social  class  status 
most  likely  to  be  released  are  white-collar  Negroes.  Those 
least  likely  to  be  released,  of  those  for  whom  a class  status 
was  indicated,  were  blue-collar  Negroes.  White-collar  and 
blue-collar  whites  hardly  differ  in  the  proportion  released 
in  dispatched  encounters,  however. 

In  on-view  encounters,  on  the  other  hand,  white-collar 
whites  are  a good  deal  more  likely  to  be  released  than  blue- 
collar  persons  of  the  same  race,  80  per  cent  compared  to  62 
per  cent.  There  was  only  one  interrogation  of  a white-collar 
Negro  in  the  on-view  encounters,  quite  noteworthy  in  itself, 
so  a class  comparison  for  Negroes  is  not  possible.  The 
difference  between  blue-collar  Negroes  and  blue-collar  whites 
is  insignificant,  so  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  a difference 
by  race  in  the  likelihood  of  release  at  the  field  setting  in 
on-view  mobilization  situations.  Overall,  then,  release  in 
the  field  seems  related  more  to  social  class  status  than  to  race. 

Of  the  suspects  for  whom  a disposition  after  interroga- 
tion was  ascertained,  about  one-in-ten,  in  both  types  of 
mobilization,  was  taken  to  the  station  but  not  booked.  If 
transportation  to  the  police  station  is  taken  as  an  operational 
definition  of  arrest,  then  these  are  the  cases  for  whom  the 


Table  20;  Per  Cent  Distributions  of  Suspects  Who  Were  Interrogated  and  Release* 
Field  Setting  and  of  Per  Cent  of  Interrogations  In  Which  A Suspect 
Confessed,  by  Type  of  Mobilization  of  the  Police  and  Race  of  Suspect 
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criminal  process  ends  at  the  arrest  level;  included  are  only 
those  suspects  who  were  interrogated,  however. 

In  both  types  of  mobilization  white  suspects  were  more 
likely  to  be  taken  to  the  station  and  released  than  were 
Negroes,  This  is  particularly  clear  when  blue-collar  whites 
are  compared  to  blue-collar  Negroes,  especially  in  the  on-views 
where  19  per  cent  of  the  blue-collar  whites  were  taken  to  the 
station  but  not  booked  as  opposed  to  12  per  cent  of  the  blue- 
collar  Negroes.  In  dispatched  encounters  the  proportions  for 
those  groups  were  12  and  8 per  cent,  respectively.  Very  few 
white-collar  suspects  of  either  race  were  interrogated,  but  it 
nevertheless  seems  worthy  of  mention  that  no  such  persons  what- 
soever were  taken  to  the  station  and  released  soon  thereafter. 

The  practice  of  taking  a suspect  to  the  station  from  the 
field  setting  when  the  evidence  against  him  is  insufficient 
for  booking,  or  when  the  booking  step  is  not  taken  for  some 
other  reason,  is  increasingly  frowned  upon  as  a police  practice. 
It  is  argued  that  the  trip  to  the  station  may  be  used  as  an 
harassment  technique,  a kind  of  unofficial  sanction,  if  it  is 
not  controlled.  In  any  case,  whatever  the  police  motives  for 
this  action  may  be,  Negroes  are  no  more  subject  to  the  "dry 

run"  to  the  station  than  are  whites;  indeed,  the  practice  is 
less  frequent  for  Negroes.  If  there  is  any  evidence  of 
significant  differential  treatment  in  this  regard,  it  is  between 
the  social  classes  rather  than  the  races.  But  white-collar 
persons  not  only  are  unlikely  to  be  taken  to  the  station  and 
then  released;  they  also  are  less  apt  to  be  taken  to  the 
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station  in  the  first  place,  when  they  are  compared  to  blue- 
collar  citizens.  Negroes,  on  the  other  hand,  while  less 
likely  to  be  released  at  the  station  are  more  likely  to  be 

arrested  and  booked  than  whites.  From  a Negro  citizen's  point 
of  view,  therefore,  the  fact  that  Negro  suspects  are  less 
often  taken  on  a "dry  run"  to  the  station  may  seem  a dubious 
advantage.  Of  course,  since  differences  in  the  type  of 
offending  behavior  are  not  controlled  in  any  of  these  compari- 
sons, the  race  differences  may  be  a consequence  of  type  of 
violation  of  the  law. 

Admissions  or  Confessions 

A "confession"  or  "admission"  was  witnessed  in  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  interrogation  encounters  in  both  kinds  of 
mobilization  situations.  (See  Table  20.)  Larger  differences 
are  found  between  the  races  than  between  the  social  classes, 
though  the  paucity  of  white-collar  cases  makes  comparison  by 
class  tenuous  anyway.  In  general,  Negro  suspects  make  admis- 
sions proportionately  more  frequently  in  both  dispatched  and 
on-view  encounters.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  on-view 
situations,  where  nearly  one-in-three  interrogation  encounters 
with  a Negro  involved  "admission  of  guilt";  for  whites  the 
proportion  is  closer  to  one-in-five.  A comparison  of  only 
blue-collar  Negroes  with  blue-collar  whites  in  on-views  reveals 
that  the  former  were  almost  three  times  as  likely  to  confess 
as  the  latter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Negroes  are 
interrogated  a little  more  often  than  whites,  relative  to 
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their  volume  of  contact  with  police  officers.  Negroes  not 
only  make  admissions  more  often,  but  they  object  less  often 
to  being  questioned.  These  findings  are  consistent  with  the 
sometimes  apparent  pattern  of  statistical  relationships 
referred  to  earlier,  the  attempt-success  ratio.  To  wit, 
certain  police  actions  seem  to  be  taken,  i.e.,  attempted,  in 
relation  to  the  probability  of  their  success.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  those  Negroes  upon  whom  personal  searches  and 
interrogations  are  especially  "productive"  by  and  large  are 
blue-collar  Negroes. 

The  great  majority  of  persons  who  "confess"  in  field 
encounters  do  so  very  soon  after  interaction  with  the  police 
officers  begins.  (See  Table  21.)  Moreover,  the  bulk  of 
these  early  admissions  are  made  voluntarily  at  the  outset  of 
the  encounter,  that  is,  without  prompting  or  probing  by  the 
officers.  In  dispatched  encounters  67  per  cent  of  the  white 
suspects  who  made  admissions  did  so  voluntarily;  for  Negro 
suspects  the  proportion  was  about  the  same,  69  per  cent. 

Adding  those  who  "confessed"  after  10  minutes  or  less  of 
questioning,  these  figures  expand  to  94  and  91  per  cent, 
respectively . 

In  on-view  situations  there  are  race  differences  in  this 
regard:  79  per  cent  of  the  whites  orally  confessed  voluntarily, 
but  only  38  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  did  so.  Combining  those 
who  made  admissions  after  10  minutes  or  less  of  interrogation, 
the  proportions  are  93  per  cent  for  whites  and  69  per  cent  for 
Negroes.  Though  a majority  of  the  Negroes  do  make  an  admission 


Table  21:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Suspects  Who  Made  Admission  by  the  Length 
of  Interrogation  Before  Admission,  by  Type  of  Mobilization  of  the 
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early  in  on-view  interrogation  situations,  then,  they  tend  to 
refrain  from  making  admissions  longer  than  do  whites.  When 
relatively  lengthy  interrogation  does  occur  in  field  settings 
the  suspects  are  more  likely  to  be  Negro  than  white;  still, 
it  is  clear  that  patrolmen  seldom  engage  in  "sweat-box"  inter- 
rogation . 

It  appears  that  suspects  orally  incriminate  themselves 
in  field  setting  more  because  they  anticipate  further  police 
investigation  than  because  they  are  subjected  to  it.  They 
confess  before  they  are  "grilled"  rather  than  as  a result  of 
intensive  questioning.  A few  of  the  suspects  in  the  sample 
made  admissions  before  a personal  search  and  a few  before  a 
property  search.  Again,  these  seem  to  be  cases  of  anticipation 
rather  than  of  incrimination  per  se.  The  popular  conception 
of  when  and  how  oral  confessions  occur  obviously  does  not  hold 
for  cases  where  the  suspect  is  interrogated  in  the  field 
setting.  Indeed,  the  stereotyped  conception  of  the  interroga- 
tion itself  is  of  that  in  the  police  station  rather  than  in  a 
private  dwelling  or  on  the  street.  Yet  interrogations  as 
such  no  doubt  occur  in  field  settings  more  often  than  in 
"interrogation  rooms"  since  the  volume  of  police-suspect  con- 
tacts in  the  field  is  far  greater  than  that  in  the  station. 

Furthermore,  stereotypes  concerning  confession  no  doubt 
assume  that  a suspect's  oral  admission  more  or  less  assures 
him  of  a police  "record"  if  not  a court  record.  This  was  not 
true  of  the  suspects  who  made  admissions  during  the  observation 
study.  In  both  types  of  mobilization,  a majority  of  the 
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persons  who  admitted  violative  behavior  were  not  taken  to  the 

police  station;  rather^  they  were  released  at  the  field 
setting . Such  release,  of  course,  may  properly  lie  within  the 
officer's  discretion.  Of  those  who  admitted  violations  in 
the  dispatched  encounters,  60  per  cent  were  released  in  the 
field;  in  on-view  situations  54  per  cent  were  released  in  the 
field.  It  seems  that  the  high  release  rate  of  persons  interro- 
gated in  the  field,  then,  is  not  a consequence  of  the  failure 
to  obtain  an  admission  of  violative  behavior.  Indeed,  the 
proportion  released  in  the  field  of  those  who  orally  confess 
is  nearly  as  high  as  the  proportion  released  in  the  field  who 
simply  are  interrogated. 

It  must  be  noted,  of  course,  that  much  of  the  controversy 
over  confessions  relates  to  signed  confessions  obtained  during 
interrogation  (or  perhaps  more  often  before  than  after  inter- 
rogation) by  the  detective  divisions  of  the  larger  police 
departments.  Much  of  what  is  at  present  debated  in  the  area 
of  confession  relates  to  the  "signed"  admission  of  guilt 
that  is  submitted  as  evidence  in  the  trial  court  proceeding. 
Nevertheless  admission  of  guilt  serves  other  ends  in  police 
work  aside  from  providing  court  evidence.  The  criteria  used 
by  a policeman  for  deciding  when  to  terminate  a "case"  may 
be  quite  different  from  those  of  a prosecutor.  However, 
whether  or  not  a voluntary  confession  acquired  in  the  field 
is  to  be  used  as  court  evidence,  it  may  be  important  for 
patrolmen  to  apprise  suspects  of  their  rights  very  early  in 
the  confrontation.  Given  the  very  high  frequency  of  the 
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guilty  plea  in  court,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  in  which  the 
suspect  confesses  before  being  warned  of  his  rights  may  be 
quite  invisible  in  the  operating  legal  system. 

The  failure  of  the  accused  to  contest  the  state's  case 
may  make  illegal  police  tactics  used  in  gaining  confessions  or 
admissions  equally  invisible.  "Pressure"  or  "force"  was 
applied  during  interrogations  quite  rarely  in  the  cases  obser- 
ved. In  some  cases,  however,  force  or  threats  of  force  even 
was  used  against  a witness.  In  one  case,  for  example,  a boy's 
hair  was  pulled  until  he  told  the  officers  where  his  brother, 
the  alleged  offender  in  a stabbing,  was  hiding.  In  roughly  2 
per  cent  of  the  interrogations  observed  it  was  reported  that  a 
"great  deal  of  pressure"  was  used.  The  same  proportion 
reportedly  included  a "moderate  amount  of  pressure".  The 
number  of  such  cases  is  insufficient  for  comparisons  to  be 
made  by  race  and  class  status  of  citizens.  It  perhaps  is 
germane  to  point  out  that  what  an  observer  perceives  as 
"pressure"  and  what  a suspect  experiences  as  "pressure"  may 
be  far  removed  in  some  if  not  many  interrogation  situations, 
much  as  in  the  case  of  "constraint".  In  this  context  the 
finding  is  pertinent  that  suspects  object  more  to  how  they 
are  interrogated,  i.e.,  to  the  form  of  the  interrogation,  than 
they  do  to  the  content  of  the  questions  themselves. 

The  Use  of  Threats 

It  is  not  unusual  for  police  officers  to  threaten  suspects 
with  arrest,  detainment,  or  a trip  to  the  station.  They  did 
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so  in  22  per  cent  of  the  dispatched  encounters  with  a suspect 
and  in  15  per  cent  of  the  on-views  in  which  a suspect  was 
involved.  This  difference  between  dispatched  and  on-view  mobil- 
izations does  not  support  an  expectation  that  officers  will 
display  greater  discretionary  latitude  in  on-view,  where  there 
is  less  departmental  control,  than  in  dispatched  encounters. 

For  every  race-class  status  group  of  citizens  threats  are  more 
frequently  used  in  dispatched  than  in  on-view  encounters. 

(See  Table  22.)  The  frequencies  for  the  race-class  status 
groups  vary  similarly  in  both  types  of  mobilization,  however. 
White-collar  suspects  of  each  race  are  less  likely  to  be 
threatened  than  are  blue-collar  suspects  of  the  same  race. 
Further,  when  the  social  class  status  of  citizens  is  the  same, 
Negroes  in  general  are  less  apt  to  be  threatened  than  are  whites. 
A critic  of  the  police  might  well  expect  differences  by  social 
class,  but  the  differences  by  race  status  may  seem  surprising. 

Various  inferences  could  be  drawn  from  these  findings.  On 
the  one  hand,  to  the  extent  that  the  use  of  such  threats  is 
understood,  ipso  facto,  as  evidence  of  improper  police  behavior, 
white  citizens,  especially  blue-collar  whites,  are  at  a disad- 
vantage. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  the  most  part 
these  threats  were  not  made  in  interrogation  situations.  Had 
they  been  connected  to  interrogations  the  inference  of  improper 
police  conduct  would  of  course  be  patent;  on  that  matter  the 
courts  seem  unequivocal.  The  justification  for  a judgement  of 
improper  police  behavior  is  contingent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
threat  and  the  specific  conditions  under  which  it  is  made. 
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Threats  may  be  divided  into  those  that  are  "present- 
oriented"  and  those  that  are  "future-oriented".  The  present- 
oriented  threat  is,  legally,  the  more  questionable.  The 
officer  uses  the  present-oriented  threat  to  obtain  the 
citizen's  compliance  with  his  demands  in  the  immediate,  face- 
to-face  situation.  Less  questionable  is  the  future-oriented 
or  deterrence  threat,  the  officer's  threat  that  he  will  take 
action  if  the  suspect  repeats  his  violative  behavior.  A threat 
of  this  kind  probably  may  be  seen  as  "proper"  and  within  the 
legal  bounds  of  police  discretion.  The  present-oriented 
threat,  however,  bears  an  affinity  to  what  some  critics  of 
the  police  might  call  "intimidation"  or  "abuse  of  authority". 

In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  present-oriented  threat  is 
a less  diluted  or  more  direct  use  of  police  coercive  power 
than  is  the  future-oriented  threat. 

A majority,  64  per  cent,  of  the  threats  against  whites 
in  dispatched  encounters  were  present-oriented;  for  Negroes 
the  proportion  was  a little  smaller,  56  per  cent.  Most  of  the 
remaining  cases  for  both  races  were  threats  that  the  suspect 
would  be  taken  to  the  station  the  "next  time"  he  engaged  in  the 
behavior  in  question. 

In  on-view  situations,  the  difference  is  in  the  opposite 
direction.  A present-oriented  threat  was  made  against  white 
suspects  in  only  24  per  cent  of  the  cases,  as  against  a 
proportion  of  42  per  cent  for  Negro  suspects.  More  Negroes 
than  whites  were  cautioned  with  a future-oriented  threat,  27 
per  cent  compared  to  21  per  cent.  This  finding  may  be  an 
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artifact,  since  for  42  per  cent  of  the  white  cases  and  24  per 
cent  of  the  Negro  cases  the  observer  failed  to  specify  the 
time  implications  of  a threat  to  arrest.  Had  these  been 
specified  the  on-view  data  may  have  taken  a different  form. 

White  suspects,  then,  are  more  likely  to  be  threatened 
than  Negro  suspects  and  when  they  are,  at  least  in  dispatched 
encounters,  they  are  more  apt  to  be  threatened  in  a relatively 
direct  form.  Yet  white  suspects  are  less  likely  than  Negro 
suspects  to  be  arrested  or  taken  to  the  station.  This  seeming 
paradox  makes  interpretation  of  the  data  on  threats  difficult. 
Should  Negroes  be  taken  to  the  station  under  the  same  circum- 
stances that  whites  are  merely  threatened  with  that  action, 
then  the  greater  likelihood  of  direct  threats  being  used  against 
whites  is  merely  a form  of  leniency  that  they  enjoy. 

Many  threats  used  by  police  officers  contain  an  unspoken 
implication  of  leniency,  an  implication  that  the  officer  is 
willing  to  forgo  invocation  of  the  law.  In  the  future- 
oriented  threat  the  suspect  is  told  that  "next  time"  he  will 
be  arrested,  but  this  implies,  of  course,  that  this  time  the 
law  will  not  be  invoked.  In  every  case,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  should  not  be  assumed  that  the  offender  is  criminally 
liable  "this  time".  The  citizen  may  be  threatened  for  some- 
thing that  he  did  not  do.  Also,  the  future-oriented  threat 
sometimes  is  used,  for  example,  to  deter  behavior  that  the 
officer  cannot  act  upon  under  any  circumstances  without  a 
signed  complaint  by  another  citizen.  This  is  almost  invariably 
the  case  with  misdemeanors  not  witnessed  by  a police  officer. 
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Likewise,  the  future-oriented  threat  may  be  used  to  settle  a 
civil  matter y even  though  police  authority  to  arrest  is 
restricted  in  civil  matters  to  events  where  civil  and  criminal 
matters  overlap. 

The  implication  when  a present-oriented  threat  is  made 
is  that  the  person  will  not  be  taken  to  the  station  if  he 
adjusts  his  behavior  in  the  situation.  If  such  threats  usually 
are  followed  up  by  arrest  when  the  citizen  does  not  respond 
and  if  it  can  be  assumed  that  all  citizens  do  not  respond,  then 
it  follows  that  some  citizens  are  taken  to  the  station  not 
because  of  an  offense  but  because  of  their  behavior  in  the 
face-to-face  encounter  with  the  police.  The  immediate  deter- 
minant of  an  arrest,  in  other  words,  may  be  a person's  impro- 
priety or  failure  to  extend  deference  toward  the  officer  rather 
than  his  violation  of  the  law.  This  probably  is  particularly 
likely  in  petty  offense  situations,  such  as  those  involving 
drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  or  disturbing  the  peace.— ^ 

The  importance  of  situational  contingencies  in  police 
decision-making  has  been  largely  neglected  by  students  of 
legal  discretion. 

It  is  apparent  that  threats  can  be  put  to  a variety  of 
uses  by  police  officers.  The  threat  is  a tool  or  means  that 
can  help  the  police  realize  what  they  see  as  appropriate  ends 

— study  of  the  relationship  between  the  situational  coopera- 
tiveness of  juveniles  and  the  sanctions  imposed  by  youth 
officers  is  Irving  Piliavin  and  Scott  Briar,  "Police  Encoun- 
ters with  Juveniles,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  70 
(1964) , pp.  206-214. 
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from  one  encounter  to  another,  a means  for  exerting  control 
over  citizens.  It  has  particularly  low  visibility,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  interested  in  policing  police  work. 
Threats,  by  their  nature,  have  no  history  beyond  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  arise.  Either  compliance  by  the  citizen 
or  action  by  the  officer  cancels  the  threat  out  of  existence. 

Citizen  Requests  for  Consultation  With  A Third  Party 

It  sometimes  is  argued  that  the  lower  a person's  social 
status  the  less  likely  it  is  that  he  will  know  how  to  protect 
his  legal  interests  when  he  has  dealings  with  the  police.  It 
is  assumed  that  one's  interests  are  best  protected  in  this 
regard  when  he  has  benefit  of  legal  counsel.  Following  such 
an  argument,  then,  one  would  expect  those  with  a relatively 
lower  social  status  to  be  less  likely  to  request  consultation 
with  an  attorney  or  other  third  party  when  they  encounter  the 
police  or  find  themselves  faced  with  a possible  legal  charge. 

Only  5 per  cent  of  all  police  encounters  with  suspects 
involved  a request  for  consultation  with  a third  party.  The 
proportion  was  identical  in  dispatched  and  in  on-view 
encounters.  The  race-class  differentials  are,  contrary  to 
expectations,  very  small.  (See  Table  22.)  Except  for  the 
social  class  comparison  of  Negroes  in  dispatched  encounters, 
where  there  were  only  15  white-collar  Negroes,  differences 
by  social  status  are  in  an  opposite  direction  from  what  might 
be  expected.  Blue-collar  citizens  seem  no  less  likely  to  make 
such  requests  than  do  white-collar  citizens.  Further,  Negroes 
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were  in  general  more  likely  to  request  a third  party  than  were 
whites,  though  the  differences  are  slight.  In  both  kinds  of 
mobilization  situations  blue-collar  Negro  citizens  more 
frequently  requested  a third  party  than  did  blue-collar  white 
citizens.  These  differentials  might  not  hold  if  the  data  were 
controlled  for  the  type  of  offense  for  which  the  persons  might 
be  charged.  Blue-collar  persons  and  Negroes  clearly  are  more 
likely  to  be  involved  in  serious  offenses  and  are  more  likely 
to  be  arrested  than  are  white-collar  persons  and  whites. 

Therefore  it  may  be  that  Negroes,  especially  blue-collar  Negroes, 
request  a third  party  more  often  largely  because  they  find  them- 
selves in  more  serious  "trouble". 

The  conditions  under  which  a third  party  is  requested  vary 
by  type  of  mobilization  and  by  race.  (See  Table  23.)  Whites 
are  more  likely  to  request  a third  party  before  an  interrogation 
in  dispatched  encounters  than  are  Negroes  and  more  so  than  when 
they  are  in  on-view  situations.  The  same  differentials  are 
found  in  the  case  of  requests  made  at  the  time  of  arrest  in  the 
field.  In  on-view  situations,  however,  7 of  10  requests  made 
by  whites  are  at  the  time  of  booking  at  the  station.  This  is 
the  point  at  which  most  requests  by  Negroes  are  made  for  both 
dispatched  and  on-view  mobilizations.  Overall,  the  great 
majority  of  requests  for  consultation  with  a third  party,  then, 
occur  when  the  suspect  is  taken  into  formal  custody,  when  he 
is  arrested  in  the  field,  or  subsequently  when  he  is  booked  at 
the  station.  No  requests  whatsoever,  by  persons  of  either  race 
or  class,  were  made  before  a personal  or  a property  search. 


Table  23;  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Suspects  Who  Requested  Consultation 
With  A Third  Party  According  to  Point  in  the  Process  When  the 
Request  Was  Made,  by  Type  of  Mobilization  of  the  Police  and 
Race  of  Suspect. 
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Another  dimension  of  requests  for  a third  party  pertains 
to  whom  the  suspect  requests  for  consultation.  Assuming  some 
relationship  between  social  status  as  a consequence  of  educa- 
tion and  sophistication  about  the  law  and  legal  rights,  one 
should  expect  persons  of  higher  status  to  request  an  attorney 
rather  than  someone  else,  such  as  a fellow  family  member  or 
friend.  Taking  both  races  together  a family  member  is  more 
often  requested  than  an  attorney  in  dispatched  encounters,  but 
in  on-view  situations  an  attorney  is  requested  slightly  more 
often  than  a family  member.  (See  Table  24.)  In  both  types  of 
mobilization  whites  more  frequently  request  an  attorney  than 
do  Negroes.  Indeed,  Negroes  not  only  request  a family  member 
more  often  than  an  attorney  in  dispatched  encounters,  they 
also  request  a friend  more  often  than  an  attorney.  Negroes 
also  are  more  likely  to  request  some  other  "professional 
person",  usually  a bail  bondsman,  than  are  whites. 

If  a preference  for  someone  other  than  an  attorney  is  ill- 
advised  from  the  point  of  view  of  protection  of  a suspect's 
legal  welfare,  then  these  differences  are  consistent  with  the 
expectation  of  status  differentials  in  legal  skill.  Neverthe- 
less, this  expectation  is  lent  no  support  by  another  finding: 
not  one  white-collar  suspect  requested  an  attorney  in  a dis- 
patched encounter,  and  only  two  white-collar  suspects,  both 
white,  did  so  in  an  on-view  encounter  with  the  police.  The 
data  therefore  do  not  provide  consistent  evidence  to  support 
any  current  assumptions  about  who  will  request  what  kind  of 
consultation.  One  possible  explanation  for  the  relatively 
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infrequent  request  for  an  attorney  by  all  groups  may  be  that 
few  people  know  an  attorney  whom  they  can  call  in  an  "emergency". 

They  may  prefer  to  let  a family  or  friend  handle  the  problem 
for  them.  It  is  possible,  too,  that,  given  a usual  limit  of 
one  phone  call,  they  may  want  to  insure  that  someone  will 
immediately  come  to  the  police  station  to  help  them  handle  the 
situation,  and  for  this  they  prefer  to  trust  a family  member 
or  friend.  More  likely,  when  people  are  "in  trouble",  they 
seek  support  through  sharing  it  with  someone  with  whom  they  have 
a close  personal  relationship  and  someone  whose  advice  they  may 
trust. 

Apprising  of  Rights 

Whether  in  situations  that  officers  handled  in  response 
to  radio  dispatch  or  in  situations  that  they  acted  upon  of 
their  own  volition,  patrol  officers  in  the  precincts  where 
observation  took  place  seldom  apprised  suspects  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  A citizen  was  apprised  of  at  least  one  of 
his  rights  in  only  3 per  cent  of  the  police  encounters  with 

suspects  in  dispatched  encounters  and  in  2 per  cent  of  those 

in  on-view  situations.  In  the  Miranda  decision  the  U.  S. 

Supreme  Court  held  that  the  following  points  must  be  made  when 
an  officer  apprises  a citizen  of  his  rights;  1)  the  right  to 
remain  silent,  2)  anything  said  will  be  or  can  be  held  against 
him,  3)  the  right  to  an  attorney,  and  4)  an  attorney  will  be 
appointed  if  he  cannot  afford  one.  In  the  analysis,  a person 
was  considered  to  have  been  apprised  or  warned  of  his  rights 
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if  any  of  these  points  or  something  similar  was  stated  by  the 
officer.  Considering  the  frequency  of  admissions,  not  to 
mention  interrogations,  the  proportions  apprised  are  somewhat 
surprising. 

Comparisons  by  race-class  groups  are  inconclusive  owing 
to  the  magnitutde  of  the  proportions  themselves  and  the  small 
differences  among  status  groups.  The  strongest  generalization 
possible  probably  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  race  or 
social  class  differentials  in  apprising  of  rights.  Since  the 
proportion  of  Negro  suspects  who  were  interrogated  was  a 
little  larger  than  that  of  white  suspects,  since  a larger 
proportion  of  Negroes  "confessed",  and,  finally,  since  rela- 
tively more  Negroes  were  arrested,  perhaps  it  could  be  argued 
that  proportionately  more  Negroes  should  have  been  apprised  of 
their  rights.  Indeed,  to  some  extent  this  did  occur,  and, 
given  the  very  small  proportions  for  all  race  and  class  groups, 
one  hardly  could  have  expected  a larger  difference  between 
Negroes  and  whites. 

Analysis  by  race  and  social  class  of  the  several  dimen- 
sions of  apprising  of  rights  does  not  seem  advisable,  given 
the  small  number  of  cases.  There  were  only  31  cases  in  dispat- 
ched encounters,  22  of  which  were  Negro  suspects,  and  9 of 
which  were  white.  The  total  for  on-views  was  10;  7 were  Negroes, 
and  3 were  whites.  (In  a few  of  these  cases  more  than  one 
citizen  was  apprised  of  his  rights  in  the  same  situation.)  The 
remainder  of  thi^  discussion  therefore  proceeds  without  respect 
to  the  race  or  social  class  status  of  the  suspect. 
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The  validity  of  an  apprising  of  rights  partly  rests  upon 
the  point  in  a suspect's  contact  with  the  police  at  which  he 
is  given  the  warning.  Must  he  be  apprised  at  the  time  of 
arrest,  before  a field  interrogation,  after  booking,  or  when? 

At  present  there  has  been  no  clear  resolution  of  this  question 
by  the  judiciary.  The  "narrowest"  interpretation  of  the 
Miranda  decision  would  be  that  a suspect  must  be  informed  of 
his  rights  only  prior  to  in-custody  interrogation.  Broader 
interpretations  include  apprisings  in  field  settings.  The 
point  in  police-citizen  transactions  when  warnings  were 
observed  during  the  field  study  are,  therefore,  of  interest. 

Most  of  the  suspects  who  were  apprised  of  their  rights 
were  given  the  warning  either  at  the  time  of  an  arrest  in  the 
field  or  at  the  time  of  booking  in  the  station.  In  dispatched 
mobilizations  39  per  cent  of  the  cases  occurred  at  the  time  of 
a field  arrest;  in  on-views  the  proportion  was  lower--20  per 
cent.  More  of  the  apprisings  in  on-view  encounters  took  place 
at  the  time  of  booking  at  the  station:  60  per  cent  as  compared 
to  39  per  cent  in  dispatched  police-suspect  transactions. 

Apprising  of  rights  was  infrequent  immediately  before  an 
interrogation  in  both  kinds  of  mobilization  situation.  Three 
per  cent  of  the  cases  in  dispatched  encounters  occurred  at 
that  point,  while  for  on-views  the  proportion  immediately  before 
interrogation  was  10  per  cent.  The  remaining  cases  occurred  at 
other  miscellaneous  points  in  the  processing  of  suspects: 
during  transportation  to  the  police  station,  upon  arrival  at 
the  station,  during  field  detainment  of  a motorist  and,  indeed, 
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immediately  after  interrogation. 

Another  way  of  classifying  the  apprisings  is  in  terms  of 
where  and  when  they  took  place.  There  is  some  debate  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  police  should  be  required  to  warn  suspects 
before  arrival  at  the  police  station.  One  side  of  this  debate 
holds  that  if  the  police  are  not  required  to  warn  suspects  in 
the  field  they  will  purposely  forestall  transportation  of  sus- 
pects to  the  station.  Since  the  courts  have  not  yet  decided 
this  issue  the  field  data  may  not  be  taken  as  evidence  in  the 
debate  about  a "police  station  warning"  rule.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a rule,  however,  a rather  large  proportion  of  the 
apprisings  occurred  prior  to  arrival  at  the  police  station. 

In  dispatched  encounters  32  per  cent  of  the  cases  occurred 
at  the  original  field  setting,  and  13  per  cent  took  place  on 
the  way  to  the  station.  For  on-views  40  per  cent  of  the 
warnings  were  given  at  the  field  setting,  but  none  were  made 
during  transportation  to  the  station.  Thirty-two  per  cent  of 
the  cases  in  dispatched  encounters  occurred  within  10  minutes 
of  the  suspect's  arrival  at  the  station,  and  6 per  cent  came 
11-20  minutes  after  arrival.  Also  in  dispatched  situations 
another  6 per  cent  of  the  cases  occurred  31  or  more  minutes 
after  entrance  into  the  station;  one  of  these  cases  did  not 
take  place  until  after  the  suspect  had  been  in  the  police  station 
for  a full  hour.  The  observers  did  not  ascertain  the  length  of 
time  before  the  apprising  of  rights  in  the  station  in  10  per 
cent  of  the  cases  for  dispatched  mobilizations.  Only  10  per 
cent  of  the  on-view  cases  occurred  within  10  minutes  after 
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arrival  at  the  station.  Twenty  per  cent  came  between  11  and 
20  minutes  after  that  point,  and  30  per  cent  occurred  after 
31  or  more  minutes.  Two  of  these  on-view  cases  occurred  after 
an  hour  of  station  detention  of  the  suspect. 

These  data  on  when  and  where  suspects  were  apprised  of 
their  rights  must  be  interpreted  with  the  utmost  caution  given 
that  only  those  cases  where  apprising  of  rights  occurred  while 
an  observer  was  present  are  included.  It  is  possible  that 
a number  of  suspects  were  informed  of  their  rights  after  the 
patrolman  and  hence  the  observer  left  the  station.  Still,  we 
know  that  a good  deal  of  probing  for  oral  evidence  took  place 
prior  to  any  apprising  in  a large  number  of  cases.  This  of 
course  does  not  mean  that  such  cases  would  ever  be  challenged 
in  a courtroom. 

Since  the  Miranda  decision  in  June,  1966,  came  a week 
after  this  study  began,  much  interest  attaches  to  how  citizens 
are  informed  of  their  rights.  Following  the  decision  it  has 
generally  been  assumed  that  an  apprising  of  rights  is  not  valid 
unless  all  four  of  the  points  adumbrated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
are  mentioned  when  the  suspect  is  warned.  Including  both 
dispatched  and  on-view  encounters  a total  of  only  3 cases  in- 

volved mention  of  all  four  points  specified  by  the  Court  in 
the  Miranda  decision.  In  dispatched  encounters  23  per  cent  of 
the  cases  involved  mention  of  only  the  right  to  remain  silent 
and/or  that  anything  said  could  be  used  as  evidence  in  court. 
Thirty- two  per  cent  included  only  the  right  to  remain  silent 
and  the  right  to  an  attorney;  in  19  per  cent  of  the  cases  only 
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the  right  to  an  attorney  was  stated,  and  also  in  19  per  cent 
three  of  the  four  Miranda  points  were  made  in  the  warning. 

In  on-view  situations  only  the  right  to  remain  silent  and 
the  right  to  an  attorney  were  mentioned  in  30  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  and  merely  the  right  to  an  attorney  was  mentioned  for 
another  20  per  cent.  In  one  on-view  case  the  right  to  an 
attorney  and  also  the  right  to  refuse  to  take  a drunkometer 
test  were  stated,  and  in  another  case  only  the  drunkometer 
warning,  a variety  of  self-incrimination  warning,  was  given. 

For  the  remaining  on-view  cases  the  specific  statement  of 
rights  was  not  ascertained  by  the  observer.  In  short,  the 
great  majority  of  cases  where  a suspect  was  apprised  of  his 

rights  would  be  rejected  as  insufficient  by  contemporary  courts 

of  law. 

Apart  from  the  matter  of  which  rights  the  police  mentioned 
when  warning  suspects  other  conditions  surrounding  some  of  the 
cases  would  surely  invalidate  them  or  render  them  legally 
superfluous.  In  two  cases  the  suspect  was  literally  unconscious 
when  he  was  "apprised".  In  two  other  cases  the  suspect  was  so 
drunk  that  the  observer  noted  he  was  incapable  of  understanding 
the  warning.  It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  a majority 
of  the  cases  a confession  by  the  suspect  would  have  been  or 
was  unnecessary,  since  the  offense  in  question  was  observed  by 
the  arresting  officers  so  the  suspect's  criminal  liability  was 
not  problematic.  In  those  cases,  therefore,  the  apprising  of 
rights  could  function  only  to  warn  the  suspect  against  further 


self-incrimination  and  to  advise  him  of  his  right  to  an  attorney. 
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Moreover,  in  nearly  all  of  the  cases  in  which  the  offense  was 
not  observed  by  the  arresting  officers  an  apparently  reliable 
witness--usually  the  victim — observed  the  offense  or  the 
suspect  orally  "confessed".  In  one-half  of  the  cases  in  which 
a suspect  made  an  admission  when  his  liability  was  uncertain, 
however,  the  admission  was  made  prior  to  the  apprising  of 
rights . 

Because  the  Miranda  vs.  Arizona  decision  was  announced  on 
June  13,  1966,  one  week  after  observation  began,  it  is  possible 
to  examine  whether  there  were  any  changes  in  police  practice 
to  implement  the  Miranda  decision  during  the  period  of  the 
study.  Analysis  may  be  made  to  see  when  and  how  suspects  were 
apprised  of  their  rights  until  six  weeks  after  the  decision. 

When  the  data  are  tabulated  by  seven-day  periods,  it  is 
possible  to  examine  whether  or  not  the  effect  of  Miranda 
increased  with  time  or  whether  the  frequency  of  apprising  of 
rights  was  merely  a function  of  the  number  of  suspects  pro- 
cessed during  any  given  week.  This  tabulation  was  made  for 
dispatched  mobilizations  only. 


Per  Cent  of  All  Per  Cent  of  All 

Week  of  Observation  Apprisings  Cases  With  A 

Suspect 


June 

8-14 

3 

June 

15-21 

18 

June 

22-28 

18 

June 

29-July  5 

32 

July 

6-12 

18 

July 

13-19 

9 

July 

20-25 

3 

6 

14 

21 

24 

20 

9 

6 
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Bearirig  in  mind  that  only  a relatively  small  number  of 
citizens  were  apprised  of  their  rights,  it  nonetheless  seems 
clear  that  the  per  cent  of  citizens  who  were  informed  of  their 
rights  during  any  week  of  the  observation  period  was  not  too 
dissimilar  from  what  one  might  expect,  given  the  proportion 
of  suspects  observed  during  each  week.  Put  another  way,  given 
a constant  rate  of  apprising  of  rights  one  would  expect  that 
the  distribution  of  apprising  of  rights  would  be  like  that  of 
suspects.  There  is  no  evidence  of  an  increase  in  compliance 
with  the  Miranda  decision  over  time. 

The  manner  in  which  citizens  were  apprised  of  their  rights 
over  time  was  also  tabulated  for  dispatch  mobilization  encoun- 
ters. There  apparently  are  no  significant  differences  over 
time  in  the  points  mentioned  by  officers  in  warning  citizens 
of  their  rights.  The  officers  mentioned  no  more  of  the  points 
adumbrated  in  the  Miranda  decision  toward  the  end  of  the  obser- 
vation period  than  they  did  earlier. 

The  dispatch  mobilization  data  also  were  tabulated  by 
race  of  suspect  for  apprising  of  rights  over  time.  Again,  the 
percentage  distribution  of  suspects  of  each  race  who  were 
apprised  of  their  rights  in  the  various  weeks  of  the  observa- 
tion period  is  roughly  but  clearly  similar  to  the  percentage 
distribution  of  suspects  of  each  race  encountered  by  the  police 
during  the  weeks  of  the  observation. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  apparent  that  officers  on  patrol 
rarely  apprise  citizens  of  their  constitutional  rights.  This 
seems  to  be  so  for  two  reasons;  1)  Situations  for  which  the 
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warning  is  appropriate  are  uncommon  in  patrol  work  relative  to 
detective  work,  and  2)  patrolmen  usually  disregard  their  obli- 
gation to  inform  citizens  of  their  legal  rights.  It  is  likely 
that  both  of  these  circumstances  contribute  to  the  outcome. 

Police  Attitudes  Toward  Negroes 

Although  the  thrust  of  the  police  observation  study  was 
aimed  at  gathering  behavioral  data  on  police-citizen  trans- 
actions, the  contact  with  officers  brought  information  on  their 
attitudes  as  well.  Since  each  observer  rode  or  walked  with 
officers  for  about  eight  hours  a day,  six  days  a week,  much 
in  the  way  of  conversational  interchange  with  policemen  was 
part  of  the  natural  routine.  In  the  context  of  intensive  field 
observation  conversation  becomes  a requirement  not  only  of 
rapport  but  also  of  sociability.  This  is  particularly  evident 
when  an  observer  accompanies  an  officer  in  a one-man  patrol  car 
or  on  a one-man  foot  beat;  in  these  cases,  indeed,  the  police- 
man may  seize  upon  the  opportunity  for  sociable  interaction. 

This  situational  advantage  easily  translates  into  a some- 
what unique  research  medium--"conversational  interviewing",  as 
opposed  to  focussed  and  unfocussed  interviewing.  The  situation 
was  defined  as  an  observation  situation;  it  generally  was  not 
defined  as  one  of  an  interview.  Since  often  a good  deal  of 
camaraderie  developed  between  the  observers  and  the  officers, 
such  attitude  data  often  are  particularly  "rich"  in  quality 


and  content. 
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Police  officers  generally  expressed  attitudes  toward 
Negroes.  Although  these  attitudes  were  recorded  and  coded 
with  considerable  specificity,  here  they  are  arranged  in 
broad  categories  to  facilitate  comparisons.  Comparisons  are 
made  by  race  of  the  officer,  whether  white  or  Negro,  and  by 
the  racial  composition  of  the  police  precinct  to  which  the 
officer  is  assigned,  whether  predominantly  Negro,  white,  or 
mixed  in  residential  population. 

Five  broad  categories  of  attitudes  toward  Negroes  are 
used:  highly  prejudiced  or  extremely  anti-Negro,  prejudiced 

or  anti-Negro,  neutral,  pro-Negro,  and  "not  classifiable" 
or  "difficult  to  obtain  information".  "Highly  prejudiced  or 
extremely  anti-Negro"  was  used  when  an  officer  referred  to 
Negroes  as  sub-human,  suggested  an  extreme  solution  to  the 
"Negro  problem",  expressed  dislike  to  the  point  of  hatred,  or 
used  very  pejorative  nicknames  when  speaking  of  Negroes.  The 
following  exemplify  the  "highly  prejudiced"  officer:  "These 
scum  aren't  people;  they're  animals  in  a jungle".  "Hitler  had 
the  right  idea.  We  oughta  gas  these  niggers--they ' re  ruining 
the  country".  "Bastard  savages".  "Maggots".  "Filthy  pigs". 
"They  oughta  ship  'em  back  where  they  came  from".  "Buffaloes". 

An  officer  was  placed  in  the  second  category — "prejudiced 
or  anti-Negro" — if  he  simply  showed  general  dislike  for  Negroes 
as  a group  without  making  "extreme"  statements  as  in  the  first 
category:  "These  people  don't  have  enough  respect  for  law  and 

order".  "Most  of  these  niggers  are  too  lazy  to  work  for  a 
livina".  "The  trouble  with  shines  is  the  way  they  run  down  a 
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neighborhood — it's  a real  shame". 

The  third  category--"neutral" — was  used  for  an  officer 
who  spoke  of  Negroes  descriptively,  without  judging  them.  He 
neither  condemned  nor  defended  Negroes,  their  advocates,  or 
their  critics:  "The  colored  are  about  like  anybody  else". 

"The  main  problem  is  education--Negroes  just  don't  get  enough 
schooling".  "There  are  all  kinds  of  coloreds,  some  good, 
some  bad" . 

The  "pro-Negro"  officer  was  outwardly  sympathetic  toward 
Negroes,  or  he  defended  Negroes  against  their  critics:  "These 
people  deserve  all  the  help  they  can  get".  "A.D.C.  discrim- 
inates against  Negroes".  "They've  been  kept  down  too  long. 
It's  a disgrace  for  this  country". 

Finally,  the  category  "not  classifiable"  (or  "difficult 
to  obtain  information")  was  used  for  an  officer  who  expressed 
no  attitudes  toward  Negroes.  This  category  was  used  when,  in 
the  observer's  judgement,  the  officer  appeared  unwilling  to 
discuss  the  topic  because  of  the  circumstances.  For  example, 
this  category  was  used  when  an  observer  noted  that  Negroes 
were  not  discussed  because  a Negro  officer  was  present,  or 
vice  versa,  depending  upon  the  race  of  the  particular  officer. 
Also,  if  the  observer  reported  that  the  topic  was  "avoided", 
"too  risky",  or  that  the  officer  "would  not  commit  himself" 
this  category  was  used. 

The  distribution  of  officer  attitudes  may  be  seen  in 
Table  25.  Every  officer  who  was  observed  during  the  study  is 
included,  so  the  percentages  are  computed  on  a base  that 


Table  25:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Police  Attitudes  Toward  Negroes  According  to 
Racial  Composition  of  Police  Precinct  and  Race  of  Officer, 
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includes  those  officers  for  whom  no  information  pertaining  to 
attitudes  toward  Negroes  was  acquired,  the  "not  ascertained" 
or  "no  relevant  observation"  cases.  Attitudes  of  white 
officers  more  often  were  acquired  than  were  those  of  Negro 
officers . 

It  is  clear  that  the  great  majority  of  white  officers  in 
all  of  the  precincts  hold  anti-Negro  attitudes.  In  the 
predominantly  Negro  precincts  over  three-fourths  of  the  white 

policemen  expressed  prejudiced  or  highly  prejudiced  sentiments 

toward  members  of  the  Negro  race.  Only  1 per  cent  expressed 
attitudes  sympathetic  toward  Negroes.  A larger  proportion  of 

officers  verbalized  "highly  prejudiced"  attitudes  in  the 

heavily  Negro  precincts  than  did  officers  in  either  of  the 

other  two  kinds  of  racially  populated  areas.  However,  there 
were  more  cases  for  which  officers'  attitudes  were  not  ascer- 
tained in  the  racially  mixed  precincts,  so  the  significance  of 
the  difference  between  officers  in  predominantly  Negro  pre- 
cincts and  those  in  the  racially  mixed  precincts  should  not 
be  taken  as  conclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  appear 
that  policemen  who  have  official  contacts  primarily  with  white 
citizens  are  less  extreme  in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  anti- 
Negro  than  are  officers  whose  on-the-job  contacts  with  citizens 
largely  are  the  Negroes. 

The  attitudes  of  Negro  policemen  toward  members  of  their 
own  race  allow  for  a comparison  between  those  who  are  assigned 
to  predominantly  Negro  precincts  and  those  in  racially  mixed 
areas.  However,  no  Negro  officers  were  assigned  to  the 
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predominantly  white  precincts  included  in  the  observation 
study.  Almost  one-in-ten  of  the  Negro  policemen  in  the 
predominantly  Negro  precincts  expressed  extremely  anti-Negro 
attitudes  whereas  none  did  in  the  racially  mixed  precincts. 
Remarks  made  by  several  of  these  "highly  prejudiced"  Negro 
policemen  may  be  helpful  in  interpreting  the  data  in  Table  25: 

1.  "I'm  talking  to  you  as  Negro,  and  I'm  telling 
you  these  people  are  savages.  And  they're 
real  dirty.  We  were  never  rich,  but  my  mother 
kept  us  and  our  home  clean." 

2.  "There  have  always  been  jobs  for  Negroes,  but 

the  f people  are  too  stupid  to  go  out 

and  get  an  education.  They  all  want  the  easy 
way  out.  Civil  Rights  has  gotten  them  nothin' 
they  didn't  have  before." 

3.  "These  people  are  animals.  They  don't  do  any- 
thing for  themselves.  A.D.C.  is  pure  social- 
ized prostitution." 

Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  Negro  officers  in  heavily  Negro 
precincts  were  simply  "prejudiced",  but  not  extremely  so;  in 
the  mixed  areas  the  proportion  was  10  per  cent.  Negro  officers 
in  racially  mixed  precincts  were  a good  deal  more  likely  to 
verbalize  pro-Negro  attitudes,  24  per  cent  did  so,  as  compared 
to  only  7 per  cent  in  the  largely  Negro  police  districts. 

Though  Negro  officers,  of  course,  are  far  less  anti-Negro  than 
white  officers,  the  distribution  of  attitudes  follows  the  same 
pattern  as  it  does  for  the  white  policemen. 

It  is  apparent  that  any  assumptions  concerning  the  degree 
to  which  increased  contact  or  association  with  Negroes  decreases 
prejudice  against  Negroes,  as  has  been  suggested  and  empirically 
supported  by  some  social  scientists,  must  take  these  findings 
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into  consideration.  Seemingly  the  nature  of  the  interpersonal 
contacts  themselves  and  the  roles  of  the  persons  involved  are 
crucial  conditions  that  affect  the  validity  of  such  an  hypo- 
thesis. Also,  policemen  relate  to  Negroes  as  members  of 
an  organization,  an  organization  with  a belief  system  and  goals 
of  its  own,  rather  than  as  individuals.  This  may  be  important 
in  explaining  their  attitudes.  Finally,  indeed,  it  even  may 
be  that  the  methods  employed  in  collecting  the  attitudes 
affected  the  data. 

While  the  proportion  of  white  police  officers  who  reveal 
anti-Negro  attitudes  is  quite  striking,  it  is  emphasized  that 
inferences  cannot  be  drawn  from  these  verbalizations  to  the 
behavior  of  police  officers  when  they  interact  with  Negro 
citizens.  A recurring  theme  in  the  observers'  reports  was 
the  great  disparity  between  the  verbalized  attitudes  of  officers, 
in  the  privacy  of  the  patrol  car,  and  the  public  conduct  of 
officers  in  encounters  with  Negroes  and  members  of  other 
minority  groups.  There  is  a general  paucity  of  evidence  of 
discriminatory  of  prejudiced  behavior  on  the  part  of  police 
officers  in  face-to-face  encounters  with  Negroes. 

This  study  writes  large  the  sociological  caveat  that 
attitudes  or  psychological  predispositions  may  be  very  poor 
predictors  of  conduct.  One  might  say  that  policemen,  like 
other  social  actors,  often  are  not  quite  so  free  to  act  out 
their  feelings  as  they  appear  to  be.  No  doubt  this  is  equally 
true  for  the  citizens  who  have  contacts  with  police  officers. 
Police-citizen  transactions  seemingly  assume  an  emoirical 
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uniformity  that  is  to  a significant  extent  independent  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  participants  involved.  This  uniformity 
apparently  arises  from  a similarity  in  the  impact  of  social 
controls  and  constraints  present  in  situational  encounters 
between  police  officers  and  citizens  and  from  departmental 
controls.  It  follows  that  an  understanding  of  the  patterns 
of  interaction  and  the  outcomes  of  police-citizen  transactions 
calls  for  an  analysis  of  the  elements  in  such  organized  controls 
and  constraints. 
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Relatively  little  attention  has  been  given  to  empirical 
study  of  police  organization  and  of  the  police  occupation 
until  recently.  These  studies  now  appearing  tend  to  focus 
on  police  occupational  culture  as  it  relates  to  their  parti- 
cular role  in  a department  or  on  its  relationship  to  the 
bureaucratic  style  of  the  organization.^  In  almost  every 
case,  a single  department  or  organization  was  studied,  making 
comparison  difficult  since  the  studies  are  undertaken  from  a 
variety  of  perspectives  and  designs. 

This  paper  reports  on  an  investigation  of  police  officers 
in  selected  precincts  of  three  major  metropolitan  police 
departments,  making  possible  some  understanding  of  what  may 
be  core  and  what  are  variable  features  of  police  occupation 
and  organization.  Core  features  are  assumed  to  be  those  that 
vary  little  as  one  moves  from  department  to  department  while 
variable  features  are  those  that  result  from  the  administra- 
tive organization  of  a particular  department  or  from  the 
environment  in  which  the  police  work. 

The  following  major  features  of  police  work  as  an  occupa- 
tion and  of  police  organization  are  considered:  the  nature 
of  police  careers,  of  police  work,  and  of  officer  satisfac- 
tion with  their  job;  police  officer  orientations  toward  their 
tasks  in  policing  and  of  their  relationships  and  transactions 
with  the  public  that  is  policed;  officer  perceptions  of  how 
organizations  and  systems  that  affect  law  enforcement  have 
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influenced  or  changed  police  work.  The  study  is  companion  to 

one  on  the  observation  of  police  behavior  with  citizens  which 

investigated  how  officers  and  citizens  behave  in  one  anothers 
2 

presence.  By  comparison,  this  study  reports  on  how  officers 
orient  themselves  to  their  work  and  the  publics  with  which 
they  deal  or  that  affect  their  work.  It  is  a study  in  percep- 
tions and  attitudes,  not  of  actual  behavior. 

Design  of  the  Study 

The  observational  studies  of  the  police,  for  reasons  of 
economy,  could  not  be  undertaken  in  all  police  precincts  or 
districts  of  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Washington,  D.  C. , the 
three  cities  selected  for  investigation.  Two  police  precincts 
were  selected  each  in  Boston  and  Chicago  and  four  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Only  precincts  with  fairly  high  crime  rates  were 
selected  to  insure  observation  of  a large  number  of  police 
and  citizen  transactions  within  a relatively  short  period  of 
time . 

The  two  precincts  in  Boston  are  Dorchester  and  Roxbury. 
Dorchester  is  primarily  a white  residential  area  where  the 
income  of  the  inhabitants  ranges  from  low  to  middle  income. 
Irish  people  comprise  the  largest  ethnic  group.  Among  the 
white  areas  outside  downtown  Boston,  Dorchester  has  the  high- 
est crime  rate.  The  major  housing  project  in  the  precinct  is 
peopled  mostly  by  Negroes,  and  there  is  a small  Negro  area 
bordering  on  the  other  precinct  selected,  Roxbury.  Roxbury 
is  largely  made  up  of  low  income  Negro  families,  though  there 
are  some  middle  income  Negro  families  and  some  white  families. 
The  area  has  a very  high  crime  rate  for  Boston;  it  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  Dorchester. 


2.  See  Donald  J.  Black  and  Albert  J.  Reiss,  Jr., 
Patterns  of  Behavior  in  Police  and  Citizen  Transactions  in 
this  supplement. 
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In  Chicago  a predominately  white  and  a predominately 
Negro  area  also  were  selected.  Town  Hall  is  primarily  white, 
and,  for  a white  area  in  Chicago,  its  crime  rate  is  fairly 
high.  There  is  a substantial  number  of  low  income  Southern 
white  migrants  in  Town  Hall;  about  20,000  Puerto  Ricans  also 
live  in  the  area.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  income 
and  ethnic  composition  of  the  inhabitants.  Income  groups  are 
fairly  segregated  in  the  precinct  with  very  low  income,  work- 
ing class,  middle  income,  and  upper  income  areas  quite  clearly 
defined  in  space.  A few  Negro  families  are  included  in  a 
housing  project  at  one  end  of  the  precinct.  Fillmore  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  Town  Hall.  Except  for  a small  Italian 
settlement,  the  area  is  made  up  primarily  of  Negro  families, 
many  of  whom  are  recent  migrants  from  the  South.  The  average 
income  is  low,  and  the  population  has  a high  density.  The 
crime  rate  is  high,  considerably  higher  than  the  Town  Hall  rate. 

Police  Precincts  6,  10,  13,  and  14  were  selected  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Over  40  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
District  resides  in  these  four  precincts.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  district  population  is  nonwhite.  About  90  per  cent  of 
the  residents  in  the  14th  precinct,  three-fourths  of  those  in 
the  10th  and  13th,  and  a little  more  than  one-half  of  those  in 
the  6th  are  nonwhite.  According  to  the  Washington,  D.  C. 

Police  Department  Annual  Report  of  1965,  the  crime  rates  of 
6 and  14  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  for  10  and  13.  From 
lowest  to  highest  the  crime  rates  of  the  four  precincts  rank 
as  follows;  6,  14,  10,  13;  they  are  so  ordered  in  the  tables 
of  this  report. 

Within  each  of  the  precincts  a simple  probability  sample 
of  officers  was  selected  for  interview  according  to  the  survey 
questionnaire  in  Appendix  A.  Although  the  number  of  officers 
varies  somewhat  among  the  precincts,  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  officers  in  any  precinct  was  interviewed.  There  were 
almost  no  refusals  to  interview.  The  following  number  of 
officers  were  interviewed  in  each  of  the  precincts: 


City 

Precinct 

Race  of 
Officer 

Total 

Officers 

White 

Negro 

Boston 

Dorchester 

24 

1 

25 

Roxbury 

23 

2 

25 

Chicago 

Town  Hall 

24 

1 

25 

Fillmore 

14 

11 

25 

Washington,  D.  C. 

# 6 

21 

4 

25 

#14 

18 

9 

27 

#10 

22 

4 

26 

#13 

17 

9 

26 

Total 

163 

41 

204 

Roughly  four  of  every  five  officers  interviewed  is  a 
white  officer.  The  sample  selection  of  nonwhite  officers 
clearly  reflects  both  the  race  composition  of  each  depart- 
ment's complement  of  officers  and  policies  of  assignment 
by  race  to  districts.  The  more  white  the  district,  the 
smaller  the  proportion  of  nonwhite  officers  in  each  of  the 
cities.  Dorchester  in  Boston  and  Town  Hall  in  Chicago  had 
almost  no  nonwhite  officers  assigned  to  the  district;  only 
one  sample  case  was  selected  from  each  of  these  precincts. 
While  most  D.  C.  precincts  have  some  Negro  residents,  the 
more  nonwhite  the  precinct,  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
nonwhite  officers.  Given  the  fact  that  Boston  has  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  Negroes  on  the  force,  only  3 of  the 
nonwhite  interviews  are  with  Negro  officers  from  Boston. 

When  information  is  reported  by  race  of  officer,  therefore, 
it  largely  reflects  information  for  Chicago  and  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  also  is  true  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  white 
officers  are  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  given  the  inclusion 
of  four  precincts  from  that  city.  Throughout  the  report 
when  either  city  or  precinct  differences  are  important. 
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however,  information  is  provided  separately  by  city  and  pre- 
cinct. 

Officer  Orientation  to  A Police  Career  and  Police  Morale 

Police  work  falls  among  a selected  number  of  career 
occupations.  Unlike  some  career  occupations,  police  work 
generally  involves  commitment  to  a particular  occupational 
organization  (a  police  department  in  a given  jurisdiction)  as 
well  as  commitment  to  a career  as  a police  officer. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  isolate  the  major  factors  that 
police  officers  perceive  as  important  elements  in  police  work, 
particularly  factors  that  lead  them  to  make  a commitment  to 
police  work  and  that  engage  them  in  their  work.  At  the  same 
time  some  effort  was  made  to  learn  the  degree  to  which  an 
officer  maintains  a continuing  commitment  to  both  police  work 
and  to  a given  department  in  which  he  works.  Broadly  speaking 
this  kind  of  commitment  is  affected  by  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  'morale'  of  the  officer  and  'morale'  in  the  department. 

No  effort  was  made  to  develop  a single  measure  of  'morale'; 
rather  morale  is  inferred  from  responses  the  officer  makes  to 
factors  about  his  career  as  a police  officer,  his  satisfaction 
with  his  job,  and  his  perceptions  of  the  problems  he  has  in 
being  a police  officer. 

Within  the  police  occupation,  there  is  a movement  toward 
'professionalization'  of  the  occupation.  Elsewhere  it  has 
been  noted  that  this  movement  has  led  more  to  the  profession- 
alization of  police  departments  than  to  the  prof essionaliza- 

3 

tion  of  the  police  occupation.  Though  no  specific  measures 
of  'professionalization'  of  the  occupation  were  developed  for 
this  study,  it  will  be  clear  to  the  reader  that  some  of  the 


3.  See  David  J.  Bordua  and  Albert  J.  Reiss,  Jr., 
"Command,  Control,  and  Charisma:  Reflections  on  Police 
Bureaucracy,"  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  72 
(July,  1966),  pp.  68-76. 
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measures  provide  information  on  the  extent  of  professionaliza- 
tion of  police  officers. 

Police  work  has  long  been  characterized  as  an  occupation 
where  both  generational  inheritance  of  the  occupation  and 

4 

ethnic  solidarities  play  major  roles.  The  most  recent  'ethnic' 
to  enter  major  police  departments  of  the  United  States  is  the 
American  Negro.  His  entry  for  the  most  part  is  so  recent  that 
family  membership  within  the  occupation  is  rare.  Whether 
ethnic  and  family  solidarities  will  survive  in  the  'profession- 
alized' department  remains  to  be  seen;  yet  it's  survival  on  any 
scale  is  doubtful,  given  the  history  of  other  occupations  where 
entry  is  based  on  universalistic  criteria. 

Nonetheless  it  is  of  interest  to  regard  an  officer's  commit- 
ment to  his  career  by  examining  whether  he  regards  police  work 
as  an  occupation  which  he  would  like  to  have  his  son  enter  or 
which  he  would  advise  other  young  men  to  enter.  Tables  1 and 
4 provide  information  on  the  degree  to  which  officers  would 
advise  their  sons  and  other  young  men  to  enter  police  work. 

White  officers  are  twice  as  likely  as  Negro  officers  to 
advise  a young  man  or  their  son  to  enter  police  work.  About 
half  of  all  white  officers  would  advise  a young  man  to  enter 
police  work  and  a fourth  would  advise  their  son  to  enter 
police  work.  Given  the  fact  that  mobility  aspirations  of 
police  officers  for  the  sons  should  be  quite  high,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  commitment  to  a police  career  is  sufficiently  great  so 
that  at  least  a fourth  of  all  white  officers  would  advise  their 
sons  to  become  a police  officer.  It  is  apparent  in  Table  4 
that  the  commitment  of  Negro  officers  to  police  work  as  an 
avenue  to  mobility  or  as  a desired  career  is  substantially 
lower,  a fact  that  will  appear  evident  in  other  measures  in 
this  report. 


4.  See,  for  example,  James  Q.  Wilson,  "Generational  and 
Ethnic  Differences  Among  Career  Police  Officers,"  The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  LXIX  (March,  1964),  pp.  522-28. 
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Nonetheless  it  is  evident  that  a substantial  proportion 
of  all  officers  would  not  advise  a young  man  to  go  into  police 
work.  About  a third  of  both  Negro  and  white  officers  would 
not  advise  a young  man  to  go  into  police  work  and  55  per  cent 
of  white  officers  and  69  per  cent  of  Negro  officers  would  not 
advise  their  son  to  go  into  police  work.  If  these  verbaliza- 
tions be  taken  as  measures  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  occupa- 
tion— particularly  the  measure  that  they  would  not  advise  a 
young  man  to  go  into  police  work--then  police  work  shows  a 
substantial  minority  of  dissatisfied  officers.  Negro  officers 
are  considerably  more  indecisive  about  whether  they  would 
advise  a young  man  to  go  into  police  work  since  more  than 
twice  as  many  Negro  as  white  officers  indicated  they  might 
under  some  conditions  advise  a young  man  to  enter  police  work; 
by  contrast,  however,  they  were  less  indecisive  about  advising 
their  son  to  enter  police  work.  Only  half  as  many  Negro  as 
white  officers  indicated  they  would  advise  their  son  to  enter 
police  work  on  contigent  conditions. 

Further  examination  of  Tables  1 and  4 indicate,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  proportion  of  officers  who  would  advise  a young 
man  or  their  son  to  enter  police  work  varies  considerably  by 
department  and  district  to  which  one  is  assigned  within  a 
department.  Hence,  it  would  appear  that  job  satisfaction  and 
'morale'  affect  one's  willingness  to  advise  a young  man  to 
enter  police  work.  Chicago  police  officers  are  considerably 
more  likely  to  advise  both  their  sons  and  other  young  men  to 
consider  a career  as  a police  officer.  Almost  one-half  of 
all  Chicago  officers,  regardless  of  district  of  assignment, 
would  advise  their  son  to  go  into  police  work;  only  about  one- 
third  would  not  advise  their  son  to  enter  police  work. 

Officers  assigned  to  the  high  crime  rate  Negro  areas  in 
each  of  the  cities  are  less  likely  to  advise  a young  man  to 
enter  police  work  and,  except  for  Chicago,  less  likely  to 
advise  their  son  to  enter  police  work.  Some  of  this  difference 
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is  due  to  the  fact  that  Negro  officers  are  disproportionally 
assigned  to  these  high  crime  rate  Negro  areas.  Hence  for 
white  officers  the  differences  by  area  of  assignment  are 
smaller  than  would  appear  in  Tables  1 and  4.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful that  the  presence  of  substantial  numbers  of  Negroes  on 
the  police  force  or  assigned  to  a district  affects  white 
officer  commitment  since  there  are  only  small  differences 
between  Boston  with  few  Negro  officers  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
with  much  larger  numbers.  Furthermore,  Chicago,  with  the 
highest  proportion  of  Negro  officers  among  the  three  cities, 
shows  the  highest  commitment. 

It  is  possible  that  Negro  officers  are  less  committed 
to  police  careers  for  their  sons  or  other  young  men  because 
they  are  assigned  to  predominately  Negro  districts;  the 
design  of  our  study  does  not  permit  us  to  determine  whether 
Negro  officers  assigned  to  predominately  white  districts  have 
greater  commitment.  Other  data,  discussed  below,  suggest 
that  the  lower  commitment  of  Negro  officers  relates  both  to 
factors  that  motivated  Negro  officers  to  enter  police  work 
and  to  some  factors  they  specifically  dislike  about  their 
job,  though  conceivably  rationalization  might  play  a role  in 
their  verbalizations  of  these  reasons. 

Tables  2 and  3 provide  information  on  reasons  officers 
give  for  advising  a young  man  to  enter  or  not  enter  police 
work.  From  Table  2,  it  is  evident  that  Negro  officers  are 
more  likely  than  white  officers  to  say  there  is  "nothing  good" 
about  police  work--an  indication  of  lower  commitment  to  it  as 
a career  choice,  though  not  necessarily  of  job  satisfaction. 
Almost  one-third  of  all  Negro  officers  thought  there  was 
"nothing  good"  about  police  work  (Table  2) . Yet  they  were 
no  more  likely  to  give  reasons  why  a young  man  should  not 
enter  police  work  than  were  white  officers  (Table  3)  . 
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Table  1:  Per  Cent  of  Police  Officers  Advising  A Young  Man  To 

Go  Into  Police  Work:  Eight  Police  Districts  in 
Three  Cities  and  Race  of  Officer. 


City,  Police 
District,  and 

Race  of 

Officer 

Would 

you  advise  a young  man  to  go 
into  police  work? 

Yes 

Maybe 

No 

Per 

Cent 

Total 

All  Districts: 

46 

20 

34 

100 

All  white 

officers 

50 

17 

33 

ioo 

All  Negro 

officers 

28 

36 

36 

100 

Boston : 

Dorchester 

44 

24 

32 

100 

Roxbury 

36 

16 

48 

100 

Chicago : 

Town  Hall 

72 

17 

11 

100 

Fillmore 

56 

13 

31 

100 

Washington,  D.C.: 

6 

56 

20 

24 

100 

14 

44 

26 

30 

100 

10 

31 

19 

50 

100 

13 

38 

19 

42 

100 
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Table  3:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Officers  Reasons  Given  To  A Young  Man  About  Why  He  Should 

Not  Go  Into  Police  Work:  Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and  Race  of  Officer 
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Table  4:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Police  Officers  Who  Would 

Advise  A Son  to  Go  Into  Police  Work  by  Eight  Police 
Districts  in  Three  Cities  and  Race  of  Officer. 


City,  Police 
District,  and 

Race  of 

Officer 

Would 

You  Advise  A Son  of  Yours  to 
Be  A Police  Officer? 

Total 

Yes 

Depends 

No 

Don ' t Know 

All  Districts: 

26 

13 

57 

4 

100 

All  white 

officers 

27 

15 

55 

3 

100 

All  Negro 

officers 

14 

8 

69 

8 

99 

Boston : 

Dorchester 

36 

12 

52 



100 

Roxbury 

20 

4 

68 

8 

100 

Chicago : 

Town  Hall 

45 

22 

33 

— 

100 

Fillmore 

50 

6 

38 

6 

100 

Washington,  D.C. : 

6 

12 

24 

56 

8 

100 

14 

26 

11 

59 

4 

100 

10 

15 

12 

65 

8 

100 

13 

15 

15 

69 

-- 

99 
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While  Negro  officers  were  less  likely  than  white  officers 
to  advise  a young  man  to  go  into  police  work  because  of  oppor- 
tunities for  security  or  advancement  (Table  2) , only  6 per  cent 
of  Negro  as  compared  with  3 per  cent  of  white  officers  give  as 
a reason  for  their  advising  a young  man  not  to  enter  police 
work  that  there  is  "not  enough  chance  to  get  ahead."  Further- 
more, as  Table  13  shows,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  Negro  officers 
wanting  to  leave  the  department  gave  as  a reason  that  "promo- 
tion is  too  slow."  Perception  of  lack  of  opportunity  for 
advancement  within  the  department  then  does  not  appear  to  be 
a major  reason  for  the  lower  commitment  of  Negro  officers  to 
police  work  as  a career  occupation. 

The  main  reasons  officers  give  for  advising  a young  man 
to  go  into  police  work  relate  to  the  salary  and  security 
aspects  of  the  job,  that  one  works  with  people  rather  than 
things,  and  that  police  work  is  variable  in  interest  rather 
than  routine.  They  do  not  view  a police  career  in  terms  of 
"values,"  as  for  example  the  value  it  has  as  important  work 
for  the  society,  or  as  a job  to  be  taken  for  the  prestige  that 
it  confers,  reasons  sometimes  closely  associated  with  profes- 
sional careers.  Nor  do  they  focus  on  the  closeness  of  the 
working  relationship  with  fellow  officers,  a factor  suggested 
by  some  police  literature.  One  gets  the  impression  that 
police  work  is  evaluated  by  officers  as  a job  among  jobs  in 
a mass  society.  Among  such  jobs  its  "value"  is  that  it  pays 
reasonably  well,  provides  a modicum  of  security,  and  that  it 
has  the  advantage  of  lacking  the  routine  quality  of  much  work 
in  modern  society. 

Focusing  on  reasons  that  officers  would  give  a young  man 
why  he  should  not  go  into  police  work,  officers  do  not  appear 
to  focus  on  a particular  characteristic  or  set  of  character- 
istics. Such  day  to  day  factors  of  the  job  as  the  work 
schedule,  the  danger  in  the  work,  the  salary  received,  the 
supervision  given,  and  the  "restrictions"  imposed  on  the  police 
account  for  the  bulk  of  reasons.  Even  the  response  "too  little 
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public  respect"  has  an  immediate  quality  to  it — it  is  less 
the  conferring  of  prestige  in  a broad  sense  that  is  meant  than 
the  fact  that  people  do  not  treat  one  with  "respect"  in  day  to 
day  contacts. 

Overall,  then,  it  is  the  day  to  day  characteristics  of 
police  work  that  officers  cite  as  factors  for  a young  man  to 
consider  in  entering  a police  career.  This  orientation  to 
policing  will  become  evident  again  as  the  specific  likes  and 
dislikes  of  officers  about  their  job  are  evaluated  in  Tables 
8 to  16  below. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  traditionally  the 
American  police  recruited  from  family,  kinship,  and  ethnic 
networks.  It  is  not  know  whether  family  and  kinship  networks 
ever  accounted  for  a substantial  proportion  of  the  members  in 
any  police  department  though  historically  one  or  another 
ethnic  groups  came  to  dominate  many  American  police  departments. 
The  most  recent  ethnic  minority  to  dominate  many  American  police 
departments  were  the  Irish. 

Given  personal  acquaintance  networks  as  a basis  for  re- 
cruitment into  the  police,  it  has  been  assumed  that  many  men 
who  entered  police  departments  did  so  as  a "first"  choice. 

They  had  been  socialized  within  their  communities  to  "want"  to 
become  a police  officer.  There  is  some  evidence  that  such 
socialization  toward  a career  in  the  police  is  declining,  parti- 
cularly as  the  universalistic  standards  of  a civil  service 
system  becomes  the  basis  for  selection  into  police  work. 

Nonetheless  there  may  be  very  real  differences  in  the  way 
that  persons  come  to  be  recruited  into  the  police  via  a civil 
service  system.  Though  there  are  no  statistical  data  available, 
the  comment  often  is  heard  that  Negroes  are  encouraged  into 
police  work  through  civil  service  or  other  counselors;  they 
less  often  apply  for  police  jobs  when  they  seek  civil  service 
employment  than  do  whites.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the  case, 
there  is  considerable  evidence  in  Table  5 that  more  Negro  than 
white  officers  originally  preferred  some  other  kind  of  work 


Table  5:  Per  Cent  of  Police  Officers  Agreeing  They  Would  Have  Preferred  Police  Work  to  Some 

Other  Line  of  Work  At  Time  They  Entered  Department  and  Kind  of  Work  Preferred: 
Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and  Race  of  Officer. 
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Yes:  Would  Have  Preferred  Employment  As: 

Total 

Per 

Cent- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

o o o o 
o o o o 

1— 1 1— 1 rH  rH 

Other/ 

Don ' t 

Know 

19 

17 

25 

30 

1 o 

1 IT) 

m a>  1 ro 

rH  fN  1 ro 

Protec- 

tive 

Service 

16 

23 

10 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

00  O 00 

fN  iH  in 

Semi- 

Skilled 

m m m 

40 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 

Skilled 

15 

20 

5 

o 

(N  iH 

o o 
in  in 

1 'iT  O 00 

1 rH  rH 

Sales , 
Clerical , 
Kindred 

m 

o 
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1 1 

1 1 

14 

10 

Bus . 

or 
Mgr . 

7 

6 

10 

28 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 1 00 

1 1 1 rH 

Prof,  or 
Semi- 
Prof . 

31 

23 

40 

O rf 

CN  rH 

50 

ro  on  o ro 
rjr  ro  ro 

Preferred  Other 
Kind  of  Work 

Yes 

27 

21 

56 

O 00 
(N  CN 

iH  m 
i-H  iH 

00  V£>  <T>  (N 
(N  CN  ro  ^ 

Can ' t 
Say 

VD  VT) 

1 

1 

rH  VO 
rH 

1 m ro  CO 

1 rH 

No 

67 

73 

38 

O 00 

00  VO 

00  rH 

00 

CN  (T>  00  O 

in  in  in 

City,  Police 
District,  and 
Race  of 
Officer 

All  Districts: 

All  white 
officers 

All  Negro 
officers 

Boston : 

Dorchester 

Roxbury 

Chicago : 

Town  Hall 
Fillmore 

Washington , 

D.C.  : 

6 

14 

10 

13 
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when  they  entered  police  work.  Over  one-half  of  all  Negro  as 
compared  with  but  one-fifth  of  all  white  officers  indicated 
they  preferred  some  other  kind  of  work  when  they  become  a 
police  officer. 

That  other  factors  may  be  operating,  however,  can  be  seen 
in  the  variation  in  preference  for  other  employment  by  city. 

A much  smaller  proportion  of  the  white  and  Negro  officers  in 
Chicago  preferred  some  other  kind  of  work  when  they  entered  the 
police  department  than  did  officers  in  Boston  and  Washington, 

D.  C.  Nonetheless,  as  Table  5 shows,  Negro  officers  more  than 
white  officers  indicated  preferred  jobs  with  more  skill  and 
prestige  than  police  work  at  the  time  they  entered  police  work. 
About  twice  as  many  Negro  as  white  officers  who  preferred  some 
other  kind  of  work  when  they  entered  the  police  department 
wanted  a professional  or  semi-professional  job  or  to  go  into 
business  or  managerial  occupations.  White  officers  were  more 
likely  to  select  skilled  or  other  protective  service  positions 
(such  as  fireman)  as  a preferred  employment  at  the  time  they 
entered  police  work.  For  more  Negro  than  white  officers  then, 
entering  police  work  represented  a lowering  of  their  aspiration 
for  employment.  This  in  itself  might  account  for  their  seem- 
ingly less  commitment  and  satisfaction  with  police  work  as  a 
career . 

That  the  aspirations  of  both  Negro  and  white  officers  for 
preferred  employment  at  the  time  they  went  into  police  work 
were  to  a degree  unrealistic  is  apparent  from  data  in  Table  6. 
Roughly  a third  of  Negro  and  white  officers  indicated  they 
lacked  either  the  educational  or  other  qualifications  for  their 
preferred  employment.  Negro  officers  more  often  mentioned  the 
lack  of  economic  or  job  security  as  a reason  for  not  taking 
some  other  job  while  white  officers  more  often  mention  the 
absence  of  employment  opportunities  as  their  reason  for  not 
going  into  a preferred  line  of  work. 

Table  7 shows  that  15  per  cent  of  white  as  compared  with 
but  1 per  cent  of  Negro  officers  have  family  members  or 
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Table  7:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Main  Reason  Officer  Gives  for  Deciding  to  Become  A 

Police  Officer  by  Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and  Race  of  Officer. 
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friends  who  influenced  them  to  enter  police  work.  There  are 
few  differences  between  Negro  and  white  officers  for  other 
reasons  given  for  the  decision  to  enter  police  work.  For  both 
white  and  Negro  officers,  security  of  the  job  or  an  expression 
of  always  being  interested  in  police  work  account  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  decisions  to  enter  police  work.  Indeed  three- 
fourths  of  all  white  officers  entered  police  work  because  of 
family  or  friends,  an  avowed  long  time  interest  in  police  work, 
or  because  of  the  security  promised  by  the  job.  Less  than  one- 
half  of  the  Negro  officers  entered  for  these  reasons. 

There  are  substantial  differences  among  the  cities  as  well. 
Washington,  D.  C.  officers  far  less  often  than  the  officers  in 
the  other  cities  give  security  in  the  job  as  a reason  for  enter- 
ing police  work.  While  no  officers  in  the  other  cities  cited 
the  economic  attractiveness  of  the  job  as  a reason  for  their 
decision,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  officers  in  D.  C.  did  so. 

What  is  surprising  is  that  most  officers  do  not  mention 
either  qualifications  for  the  job  or  qualities  of  police  work 
as  their  main  reason  for  entering  it  (apart  from  the  general 
statement  that  they  always  were  interested  in  police  work) . 

This  general  absence  of  an  interest  in  specific  qualities  of 
police  work  and  of  qualifications  for  it  reflects,  of  course,  a 
low  degree  of  professionalization  of  police  work  itself.  Per- 
haps some  California  police  departments  where  junior  college 
training  programs  prepare  for  police  work  might  show  a more 
'professional'  orientation  among  officers  in  their  decision  to 
enter  police  work. 

That  some  other  qualities  of  police  work  come  to  be  valued 
after  the  officer  enters  the  occupation  is  clear  from  Table  8. 
The  most  frequently  chosen  aspects  of  police  work  that  are 
linked  in  comparison  with  other  jobs  are  the  variety  in  the  job 
and  a satisfaction  that  comes  from  working  with  people  rather 
than  objects.  Again  it  is  evident  that  officers  do  not  see 
prestige  as  a characteristic  of  the  job  as  few  mention  it.  And 
indeed  as  Table  9 shows,  the  lack  of  public  respect  for  police 


Table  8;  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Characteristics  Police  Officers  Give  As  To  What  Is  Most 

Liked  About  Police  Work  Compared  With  Other  Jobs:  Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three 
Cities  and  Race  of  Officer. 
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Officers  is  one  of  the  main  things  that  officers  dislike  about 
police  work.  Almost  one-fourth  of  all  Negro  and  white  officers 
mention  lack  of  public  respect  as  one  of  the  main  things  they 
least  like  about  their  job  as  compared  with  other  jobs.  Both 
a focusing  on  the  lack  of  public  respect  and  the  demand  for  it 
evident  in  many  of  the  responses  of  the  police  are  indicative 
of  problems  in  the  professionalization  of  the  police  role. 

Police  work  is  insufficiently  professionalized  to  command  that 
respect  by  simply  being  in  the  role  and  officers  have  too  little 
professionalization  to  adopt  neutrality  toward  the  failure  of 
clients  (citizens)  to  extend  respect. 

That  the  day  to  day  job  characteristics  are  important  to 
police  officers  as  contrasted  with  the  career  characteristics 
is  apparent  from  data  in  Tables  8 and  9.  Like  all  shift  workers, 
they  voice  substantial  objection  to  the  shift  characteristics 
of  the  job. 

A better  picture  of  the  characteristics  of  police  work 
that  appeal  to  police  officers  is  provided  by  the  ranking  of 
factors  in  police  work  in  Tables  10  and  11.  At  the  same  time 
the  rankings  are  somewhat  indicative  of  their  satisfaction 
with  the  job  as  well.  Officers  were  given  several  factors 
about  police  work  and  asked  to  rank  order  the  three  characteris- 
tics of  the  seven  they  most  liked  about  police  work.  Among 
first  choices,  it  is  clear  that  both  Negro  and  white  officers 
selected  "the  feeling  that  comes  from  helping  people"  with 
greater  frequency  than  any  other  factor.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
white  officers  and  56  per  cent  of  the  Negro  officers  gave  this 
as  their  first  choice.  Job  security  and  retirement  plans  and 
benefits  were  selected  respectively  as  a first  choice  by  about 
a fifth  of  all  white  but  not  Negro  officers.  Characteristics 
generally  associated  with  the  professions — the  opportunity  to 
make  decisions  on  one's  own  and  the  prestige  or  respect  one 
gets  from  the  job  are  infrequently  selected  by  officers.  No 
doubt  this  stems  from  the  fact  that  police  work  as  presently 
organized  gives  the  typical  officer  on  patrol  little  opportunity 


A 
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Table  10:  Per  Cent  Distributions  of  First,  Second,  and  Third  Choices  in  What 
Police  Officer  Likes  About  Police  Work  by  Eight  Police  Districts  ii 
Three  Cities  and  Race  of  Officer.*  (Continued) 
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*This  is  a "forced  choice"  item;  "Here  is  a list  of  things  some  officers  like  about 
(Hands  Card)  Would  you  please  tell  me  which  thing  on  this  list  you  like  best  about 
Which  comes  next?  And  which  do  you  like  third  best?" 


Table  11:  Rank  of  Officer  Choices  of  Things  Most  Liked  About  Police  Work  by  Eight  Police 
Districts  in  Three  Cities  and  Race  of  Officer. 
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Table  11:  Rank  of  Officer  Choices  of  Things  Most  Liked  About  Police  Work  by  Eight 

Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and  Race  of  Officer.  (Continued) 
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to  make  other  than  routine  decisions  on  his  own  (though  he  does 
hold  the  important  discretionary  decision  to  arrest)  and  the 
prestige  and  respect  offered  police  in  their  work  clearly  lie 
below  officer  expectations , this  latter  despite  the  fact  that 
police  work  is  one  of  the  few  occupations  in  the  U.  S.  for 
which  prestige  has  risen  in  the  past  15  years. 

Table  12  summarizes  the  per  cent  of  officers  who  selected 
each  of  the  seven  factors  as  something  liked  about  police  work 
as  a first,  second,  or  third  choice.  Overall  qualities  of  the 
work  itself — working  with  people  and  variety  in  the  work — are 
most  often  selected  by  officers.  At  least  one-half  of  all 
officers,  however,  selected  qualities  of  the  job,  either--the 
security  and  fringe  benefits  it  offers.  Again  it  is  clear 
that  the  two  factors  that  are  least  regarding  about  police  work 
to  officers  today  are  the  salary  reward  it  offers  and  the 
prestige  or  respect  increment  one  gets  from  the  job.  Interest- 
ingly enough  the  two  are  closely  tied  together  in  that  higher 
pay  would  undoubtedly  have  an  effect  on  the  prestige  of  police 
work . 

The  morale  in  a department,  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
with  ones  work,  and  the  kind  of  commitment  one  has  to  police 
work  as  a career  all  affect  ones  willingness  to  leave  police 
work  after  entering.  At  the  same  time  the  decision  to  leave 
or  not  is  affected  by  pragmatic  considerations  of  personal  and 
financial  investments  in  ones  job  and  opportunities  to  enter 
equally  or  more  attractive  kinds  of  work.  It  is  difficult  to 
assess  which  among  these  factors  is  more  important  in  deter- 
mining whether  a man  will  consider  leaving  a job  such  as  police 
work  and  which  affect  his  decision  to  stay.  Furthermore,  the 
design  of  the  study  is  such  that  no  information  is  available 
on  those  who  made  a decision  to  leave  and  did  so;  information 
is  available  only  on  those  who  indicated  they  considered 
leaving  and  who  at  least  for  the  time  being  have  opted  to  stay. 
Reasons  from  this  residual  population,  however,  provide  some 
indication  of  commitments  to  and  satisfactions  with  police 


Table  12:  Per  Cent  of  Police  Officers  Selecting  Seven  Things  Liked  About  Police  Work 

As  A First,  Second  or  Third  Choice  by  Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities 
and  Race  of  Officer. 
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work,  even  though  it  is  not  possible  to  assess  them  as  separate 
factors  nor  whether  they  are  the  main  reasons  for  wanting  to 
leave  or  stay. 

Tables  13  to  17  provide  information  on  officer  considera- 
tions about  leaving  police  work  or  the  department,  their  reasons 
for  wanting  to  leave,  and  why  they  remained  on  the  force.  The 
data  in  these  tables  should  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
current  dissatisfaction,  however,  since  they  relate  considera- 
tions about  leaving  since  the  time  the  officer  joined  the  force. 

Somewhat  under  one-half  of  all  officers  indicate  they  con- 
sidered leaving  the  police  department  after  becoming  a police 
officer.  Negroes  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  have  considered 
leaving  than  white  officers,  but  the  differences  are  not  great. 
The  single  most  important  reason  for  wanting  to  leave  for  other 
work  is  the  pay  offered  police  officers — 31  per  cent  indicated 
considering  leaving  for  that  reason.  More  white  than  Negro 
officers  considered  leaving  for  that  reason.  A surprising 
minority  of  12  per  cent  indicate  their  main  reason  for  wanting 
to  leave  is  that  they  have  lost  interest  in  police  work.  About 
10  per  cent  give  as  their  main  reason  dissatisfaction  with  the 
shift  work  and  11  per  cent  voice  dissatisfaction  with  lack  of 
public  respect  of  them  in  their  work.  All  in  all,  the  pay, 
hours,  and  promotion  conditions  of  the  job  account  for  about 
one-half  of  all  expressed  dissatisf action--conditions  that  are 
in  theory  subject  to  administrative  control  by  the  department. 

Officers  who  say  they  considered  leaving  the  department 
were  specifically  asked  whether  they  were  in  any  way  dissatis- 
fied with  the  opportunity  for  advancement  or  with  the  men  with 
whom  they  worked  on  assignment.  When  specifically  asked,  almost 
one-half  of  the  officers  who  considered  leaving  indicate  some 
dissatisfaction  with  the  opportunity  for  advancement.  Almost 
three-fifths  of  all  Negro  officers  and  four-fifths  of  all  white 
officers  who  considered  leaving  indicated  dissatisfaction  with 
the  opportunities  to  advance  in  the  department.  Roughly  one- 
fourth  of  all  officers  also  indicated  some  dissatisfaction  in 


Table  13:  Per  Cent  of  Officers  Who  Have  Considered  Leaving  the  Department  and  Per  Cent 
Distribution  of  Main  Reasons  They  Give  for  Wanting  to  Leave  for  Some  Other 
Kind  of  Work  by  Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and  Race  of  Officer. 
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Table  14:  Per  Cent  Among  Officers  Who  Have  Considered 

Leaving  Department  Who  Expressed  Some  Dissat- 
isfaction With  Opportunity  to  Advance  and/or 
With  Men  With  Whom  They  Were  Working  for 
Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and 
Race  of  Officer. 


Dissatisfied  With: 

City,  Police 
District,  and 

Race  of 

Officer 

Per  Cent 
Thought 
About 
Leaving 

Opportunity 

for 

Advance- 

ment 

Men  With 
Whom  He 

Was 

Working 

All  Districts: 

47 

46 

27 

All  white 

officers 

45 

40 

23 

All  Negro 
officers 

53 

58 

31 

Boston : 

Dorchester 

52 

46 

23 

Roxbury 

32 

22 

11 

Chicago : 

Town  Hall 

22 

50 

25 

Fillmore 

44 

57 

29 

Washington,  D.C. : 

6 

52 

54 

39 

14 

41 

18 

9 

10 

52 

57 

25 

13 

62 

50 

38 

Table  15:  Per  Cent  of  Police  Officers  Who  Have  Not  Considered  Leaving  the  Force  and  Per  Cent 

Distribution  of  Main  Reasons  They  Give  for  Remaining  on  the  Force  for  Eight  Police 
Districts  in  Three  Cities  and  Race  of  Officer. 
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Table  17:  Per  Cent  of  Officers  Who  Considered  Leaving  the  Department 

and  Regarded  Retirement  or/and  Friends  on  the  Force  as 
Factors  Influencing  Their  Decision  to  Remain  by  Eight 
Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and  Race  of  Officer. 


City,  Police 
District,  and 
Race  of 
Officer 

Of  Those  Considered  Leaving 
Per  Cent  Who  Considered: 

Per 

Cent 

Actually 
Looked  for 
Another  Job 

Per  Cent 
Thought 
About 
Leaving 

Retirement 
Benefits 
Influenced 
Decision 
to  Stay 

Friends  in  the 
Department 
Influenced 
Decision 
to  Stay 

All  Districts: 

47 

47 

19 

31 

All  white 

officers 

45 

49 

21 

29 

All  Negro 

officers 

53 

26 

11 

37 

Boston: 

Dorchester 

52 

39 

15 

39 

Roxbury 

32 

44 

44 

11  1 

Chicago: 

i 

Town  Hall 

22 

100 

33 

25  ! 

Fillmore 

44 

29 

29 

57 

Washington,  D.C. : 

6 

52 

39 

15 

31 

14 

41 

36 

9 

27 

10 

52 

57 

12 

32 

13 

62 

57 

23 

25 
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working  with  particular  men  in  the  department  as  a considera- 
tion in  considering  leaving.  The  proportion  is  somewhat  greater 
for  Negro  than  white  officers;  almost  a third  of  all  Negro 
officers  who  considered  leaving  expressed  some  dissatisfaction 
in  working  with  particular  men  on  assignment. 

Among  the  three  police  departments,  officers  in  Chicago 
were  somewhat  less  likely  to  have  thought  about  leaving  the 
department  than  were  officers  in  Boston  and  they  were  consider- 
ably less  likely  to  have  considered  so  than  were  officers  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  If  considerations  of  leaving  a department 
are  taken  as  a measure  of  job  dissatisfaction  and  morale,  then 
the  greatest  morale  and  job  dissatisfaction  problems  lie  in 
the  D.  C.  department. 

Some  indication  of  what  holds  men  to  police  work  can  be 
gained  by  examining  the  reasons  officers  give  for  wanting  to 
stay  in  police  work  when  they  have  never  thought  about  leaving 
as  compared  with  the  reasons  officers  give  for  staying  when 
they  have  thought  about  leaving  the  department.  The  most  strik- 
ing difference  is  that  29  per  cent  of  the  officers  who  never 
thought  about  leaving  the  department  indicate  they  stay  in 
police  work  because  they  like  it.  No  officer  who  elected  to 
stay  after  considering  leaving  specifically  mentioned  liking 
the  job  as  a reason  for  wanting  to  stay,  though  12  per  cent 
felt  that  there  were  rewards  in  police  work  that  outweighed 
the  financial  losses  they  potentially  sustain  by  remaining  in 
police  work. 

What  may  be  even  more  striking  to  some  is  that  a substan- 
tial proportion  of  officers  focus  on  the  financial  aspects  of 
police  work  as  reasons  for  staying.  Among  those  who  wanted  to 
leave,  52  per  cent  felt  that  they  risk  too  much  financial 
security  by  leaving  the  department  while  of  those  who  never 
considered  leaving,  32  per  cent  mention  the  job  security  and 
retirement  benefits  as  attractive  features  and  another  10  per 
cent  appear  satisfied  with  their  pay  as  police  officers.  When 
inquired  specifically  whether  retirement  benefits  influenced 
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their  decision  to  stay  in  the  department,  47  per  cent  of  all 
officers  who  considered  leaving  said  that  it  did.  By  way  of 
contrast,  only  19  per  cent  felt  that  friends  in  the  department 
were  influential  in  their  decision  to  stay.  Again  it  seems 
clear  that  the  personal  networks  in  police  departments  are  not 
major  elements  overall  in  retaining  men  in  police  work. 

There  no  doubt  is  a selective  factor  operating  in  police 
work  such  that  those  who  leave  are  willing  to  risk  financial 
security.  Such  self-selection  undoubtedly  results  in  police 
departments  being  left  with  a disproportionate  number  of 
persons  who  are  "security"  oriented.  Whether  correlatively 
this  means  that  police  departments  loose  a kind  of  talent 
that  is  willing  to  risk  opportunity  for  advancement  and  greater 
rewards  elsewhere  is  not  known.  Studies  of  job  movement  out 
of  police  work  suggest  that  job  shifts  out  of  police  work  are 
not  necessarily  more  rewarding  in  terms  of  security  or 
financial  rewards. 

From  Table  16  it  also  is  evident  that  difficulties  in 
changing  jobs  is  more  of  a factor  in  the  decision  to  stay  in 
police  work  than  are  rewarding  factors  about  police  work. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  all  officers  who  decided  to  stay, 
stayed  because  they  did  not  want  to  risk  rewards  by  leaving, 
that  they  saw  no  good  opportunity  to  gain  by  leaving,  or  that 
they  lacked  the  proper  qualifications  for  preferred  jobs. 

Given  the  fact  that  these  officers  comprise  almost  one-half 
of  all  officers  in  these  districts,  about  one-fourth  of  all 
the  officers  in  these  police  districts  are  in  police  work 
because  they  perceive  no  viable  alternatives  to  it. 

If  one  regards  the  reasons  officers  give  for  staying  in 
police  work  whether  or  not  they  considered  leaving  at  some 
time,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  rewards  attached  to  the  job, 
as  in  most  occupations,  are  a major  factor  in  considerations 
about  remaining  in  that  kind  of  work  or  in  a particular  job. 
Were  police  work  to  permit  more  ready  transfer  of  fringe 
benefits,  undoubtedly  job  turnover  in  police  departments 
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would  be  much  greater. 

Considerations  to  leave  the  department  are  not  entirely 
"thought  processes"  of  officers.  Table  17  indicates  that  31 
per  cent  of  all  officers  who  considered  leaving  the  department 
actively  looked  for  other  employment.  It  would  be  of  interest 
to  know  whether  this  group  of  officers  differs  from  those  who 
actually  left  the  department  voluntarily  for  other  employment, 
particularly  with  a view  to  knowing  whether  those  who  remain 
are  less  employable  in  the  labor  market. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  police  work  is  different  from 
other  occupations  in  a number  of  important  respects,  particularly 
in  that  it  involves  a shift  work  schedule  and  that  the  job 
involves  risk  of  physical  violence  against  the  officer.  Shift 
work  is  not  in  itself  peculiar  to  the  police  occupation.  Un- 
like much  shift  work,  however,  police  work  has  additional 
schedule  problems,  forcing  rotation  for  daily  and  monthly 
periods  as  well.  Police  officers  are  not  unlike  many  shift 
workers,  nonetheless,  in  their  complaints  about  the  hours  they 
work  and  of  how  their  work  schedule  interferes  with  their  social 
life  and  their  performance  on  the  job.  What  is  more,  although 
police  work  ranks  among  the  more  hazardous  occupations,  it  has 
become  less  dangerous  with  time  and  it  is  far  from  being  unique 
in  this  respect. 

It  should  be  noted  in  the  preceding  tables  that  police 
officers  do  not  mention  with  any  substantial  frequency  the 
hazardous  nature  of  their  work  as  being  a factor  in  their  satis- 
faction with  a police  career.  Only  2 per  cent  of  all  officers 
mentioned  the  danger  of  police  work  as  a characteristic  least 
liked  about  it;  Negro  officers  were  somewhat  more  likely  than 
white  officers  to  remark  about  the  dangerous  nature  of  police 
work,  yet  only  6 per  cent  of  all  Negro  officers  mentioned  it 
as  the  characteristic  they  least  liked  about  their  work. 

Officers  did  not  mention  the  threat  of  physical  violence  as  a 
factor  in  their  considering  other  work. 


A 
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Nonetheless,  officers  do  mention  that  their  wives  are 
bothered  by  a fear  for  the  safety  of  their  husband  in  his 
work;  37  per  cent  of  all  officers  said  their  wife  was  concerned 
about  their  safety  while  at  work.  More  of  the  officers  in  high 
crime  rate  areas  of  Washington,  D.  C.  mentioned  this  as  a con- 
cern of  their  wife  than  did  officers  in  other  precincts. 

Officers  more  commonly  mentioned  that  being  a police  officer 
affects  their  social  life  and  that  of  their  family  in  other 
ways;  36  per  cent  of  all  officers  believe  their  wife  and  child- 
ren have  some  difficulty  in  being  friends  with  others  because 
of  their  being  a police  officer.  There  are  few  differences  by 
race  of  officer,  but  officers  in  the  white  areas  of  Boston  and 
Chicago  were  more  likely  to  mention  such  difficulties.  The 
main  factor  officers  mention  as  affecting  the  social  life  of 
their  families  (Table  18)  is  their  own  work  schedule.  Almost 
one-half  of  the  officers  who  said  their  wife  and  children  exper- 
ience some  difficulty  in  being  friends  with  others  mentioned 
their  own  work  schedule  as  the  reason  why  it  was  difficult  for 
them.  Another  22  per  cent  mentioned  the  negative  image  of 
police  officers  as  a factor  in  this  difficulty  for  the  family; 
more  Negro  than  white  officers  felt  that  way. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  police  officer's 
wives  are  most  bothered  by  fear  of  safety  for  their  husband 
in  his  work  (Table  19) . Only  a slightly  smaller  proportion — 

34  per  cent--believe  their  wife  also  is  bothered  by  their  work 
schedule.  These  seem  to  be  the  two  principal  factors  then  that 
concern  police  officer's  wives  in  the  view  of  their  husbands. 

Police  officers  themselves  believe  that  being  a police 
officer  affects  them  in  some  ways  in  their  off-duty  behavior. 
Three-fourths  of  all  police  officers  feel  they  must  keep  up 
their  reputation  while  off  duty  (Table  20) . Furthermore, 
about  an  equal  proportion  state  that  being  a police  officer 
has  changed  their  social  life.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
main  way  it  affects  their  social  life  is  a consequence  of  their 
work  schedule  restricting  the  amount  of  time  they  have  for 


Table  18:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Reasons  Why  Being  A Police  Officer  Makes  It  Difficult  for 

Wife  and  Children  to  be  Friends  With  Others:  Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities 
and  Race  of  Officer.^/ 
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—There  are  on  the  average  only  10  officers  per  precinct  who  believe  it  is  difficult  for  their 
wife  or/and  children  to  be  friends  with  others;  precinct  percentage  differences  are,  there- 
fore, subject  to  high  sampling  variability. 


Table  19:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  "Other  Things"  That  Bother  Officer's  Wife 
Being  A Police  Officer:  Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  an( 
Officer. 
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Table  20:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Police  Officers 
Perceive  Their  Social  Life  Is  Affected  by 
Being  A Police  Officer. 


Factors  in  Social  Life 

All 

Officers 

White 

Officers 

Negro 

Officers 

When  off  duty,  do  you  feel  you 
must  act  in  a way  that  keeps 
up  your  reputation  as  a 
police  officer? 

Yes 

75 

74 

81 

In  what  ways  does  this  affect 
your  social  life? 

Restraints  on  how  he  behaves 

11 

13 

3 

Restraints  on  where  he  goes 

9 

8 

14 

Restraints  on  choice  of  with 
whom  he  goes 

2 

1 

3 

General  restriction  of  social 
life 

5 

4 

8 

No  restriction  on  social  life 

70 

71 

68 

How  has  being  a police  officer 
changed  your  social  life? 

Not  changed  in  any  way 

28 

26 

36 

Work  schedule  restricts 
time  for  it 

46 

50 

25 

Limits  where  he  can  go 

4 

4 

3 

Limits  with  whom  he  can  go 

4 

4 

6 

Unspecified  limitations 

10 

8 

17 

Other  limitations 

6 

6 

3 

-43- 


social  life.  This  is  a common  complaint  of  all  shift  workers 
since  evening  work  restricts  the  social  life  to  particular 
hours  of  daylight  or  to  "off"  days.  More  to  the  point,  days 
off  are  generally  patterned  different  for  police  than  for  most 
shift  work,  thereby  limiting  social  contacts  severely  on  week- 
ends and  holidays. 

Only  8 per  cent  of  all  officers  said  that  being  a police 
officer  changed  where  they  could  go  and  with  whom  they  could  go 
A somewhat  larger  proportion  (11  per  cent)  said  that  being  a 
police  officer  had  some  effect  on  how  they  behave;  9 per  cent 
said  it  restrained  them  from  going  some  places  and  2 per  cent 
said  it  affected  with  whom  they  could  go  places.  Yet  overall, 
most  police  officers  emphasize  that  the  main  restrictions  are 
not  on  behavior,  choices  of  places  to  go,  or  of  friends.  They 
rather  maintain  that  they  must  behave  within  certain  general 
limits  that  sustain  their  reputation  as  a police  officer.  In 
that  sense  police  officers  are  more  like  most  professionals  who 
behave  in  keeping  with  a reputation  of  themselves  in  their  work 
role.  The  seeming  contradiction  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
Behaving  in  accordance  with  a general  ideal  of  oneself  as  in 
maintaining  a professional  reputation  is  not  generally  viewed 
as  restraining  or  restrictive  of  how  one  behaves,  where  one 
goes , or  with  whom  one  goes . 

Officer  Satisfaction  with  His  Job 

Satisfaction  in  work  involves  a rather  large  number  of 
attributes  that  relate  to  the  salary  and  perquisites  of  the 
job,  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  assignment  and  relations 
with  others  in  it,  to  one's  opportunity  to  move  ahead  and  ones 
rate  of  movement,  and  to  conditions  of  work.  Not  all  of  these 
features  of  police  work  were  investigated  in  the  survey.  In 
this  section  the  major  features  of  salary  and  service  rewards, 
the  opportunity  for,  and  rate  of,  promotion,  the  character  of 
supervision,  and  of  how  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  depart 
ment  affect  the  officer  are  examined  in  terms  of  officer 
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satisfaction  with  them. 

The  large  majority  of  police  officers  are  somewhat  dis- 
satisfied with  their  rate  of  pay  (see  Table  21) . Only  one 
per  cent  is  completely  satisfied  with  their  salary;  27  per 
cent  are  generally  satisfied  with  it.  Almost  a third  are  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  their  salary.  Police  officers  in 
Chicago  are  least  satisfied  with  their  rate  of  pay  despite 
the  fact  that  they  enjoy  about  the  same  pay  scale  as  officers 
in  the  other  departments.  Negro  officers  are  somewhat  more 
likely  than  white  officers  to  be  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
their  salary. 

Despite  their  dissatisfaction  with  their  rate  of  pay, 
police  officers  generally  entertain  rather  modest  aspirations 
for  starting  salaries  in  the  department — the  modal  recommenda- 
tion for  a starting  salary  is  $6501-$7500.  Fewer  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  officers  believe  it  should  be  as  high  as 
$8500;  no  Negro  officer  set  a starting  salary  that  high. 

Given  aspirations  for  professional  status,  salary  aspirations 
of  police  officers  are  generally  closer  to  the  salary  of 
public  school  teachers  than  to  that  for  other  professionals. 

Any  rank  system  of  promotion  has  built  within  it  restrict- 
ed opportunities  for  movement  in  the  system  since  the  most 
common  ranks  are  low  in  status  and  pay  within  the  system.  For 
police  departments,  the  common  rank  is  that  of  patrolman;  the 
large  majority  of  police  officers  at  any  time  are  patrolman 
and  a substantial  majority  of  any  cohort  never  attains  beyond 
the  rank  of  patrolman  unless  there  is  considerable  attrition 
from  the  cohort. 

For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  actual  oppor- 
tunities for  promotion  in  a system  beyond  that  built  into  the 
rank  system.  Since  one-half  of  all  police  officers  believe 
their  opportunities  for  promotion  are  excellent  or  good,  it 
seems  that  they  are  more  optimistic  than  the  rank  system  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  advancement.  That  one-half  regard 
their  opportunities  as  fair  or  poor  is  not  at  all  surprising 


Table  21:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Satisfaction  With  Salary  for  Police  Officers  in  Eight 
Precincts  of  Three  Cities  and  by  Race  of  Officer. 
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since  it  is  likely  that  at  least  that  many  will  never  attain 
beyond  the  rank  of  patrolman. 

Negro  officers  are  inclined  to  view  their  opportunities 
for  promotion  less  optimistically  than  do  white  officers.  Yet 
4 of  every  10  Negro  officers  regard  their  changes  as  good  or 
excellent.  Only  half  as  many  Negro  as  white  officers  believe 
their  chances  are  excellent,  however  (Table  22)  . 

Officers  are  likely  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  the 
promotion  exams.  More  officers  express  some  dissatisfaction 
than  satisfaction  with  the  promotion  exams  in  their  department. 
There  is  striking  variation  in  satisfaction  with  promotion 
exams  by  city,  however.  Officers  in  Washington,  D.  C.  are 
least  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the  examination  system  and 
more  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it  if  they  know  it  than 
are  officers  in  Boston  and  Chicago,  though  the  difference  from 
Chicago  is  less  substantial. 

Table  23  provides  information  on  officers  assessment  of 
the  specific  merit  of  promotion  exams.  While  about  one-fourth 
did  not  believe  they  could  assess  their  merit,  the  remaining 
officers  are  not  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  their  merit. 
Another  fourth  believes  they  are  good  as  they  are.  Roughly  10 
to  15  per  cent  mention  the  inequality  of  opportunity  to  get 
ahead  as  a consequence  of  the  exams,  the  arbitrary  or  unfair 
nature  of  them,  and  their  great  reliance  on  rote  learning  or 
memory  (see  Table  23) . Some  of  these  are  not  uncommon  com- 
plaints for  any  form  of  examination.  Such  complaints  should 
be  quite  evident  for  examinations  that  have  as  important  conse- 
quences for  advancement  as  do  promotion  examinations  in  police 
departments.  Perhaps  the  surprising  fact  is  that  police 
officers  regard  promotion  examinations  with  as  much  satisfac- 
tion as  they  do,  given  their  centrality  in  deciding  an  officer’s 
'fate'  in  the  system. 

Table  24  summarizes  officer  satisfaction  with  service 
ratings.  The  general  picture  is  not  unlike  that  for  promotion 
examinations  with  only  slightly  less  than  one-half  of  all 


Table  22:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Police  Officers  Assess  Promotion 
and  Exams  in  Their  Department  for  Eight  Police  Districts  in  T] 
Race  of  Officer. 
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All  Negro 
officers 

Boston: 

Dorchester 

Roxbury 

Chicago : 

Town  Hall 
Fillmore 

Washington , 
D.C.  : 

6 

14 

10 

13 
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Table  24;  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Officer  Assessement  of 

Service  Ratings  in  His  Department  by  Race  of  Officer. 


Service  Rating  Assessments 

All 

Officers 

White 

Officers 

Negro 

Officers 

How  satisfied  are  you  with 
service  ratings? 

Completely  satisfied 

11 

11 

11 

Generally  satisfied 

36 

35 

39 

Not  too  satisfied 

15 

12 

28 

Not  at  all  satisfied 

29 

32 

17 

Can't  say 

9 

10 

5 

14 

Fairness  of  ratings: 

Ratings  are  fair/just 

25 

27 

Ratings  are  unfair/unjust 

28 

28 

25 

Ratings  affect  officer 
adversely 

* 

1 



Ratings  affect  officer 
positively 

8 

5 

19 

Officer  doesn't  comment  on 
fairness 

39 

39 

42 

Negative  qualities  of  ratings; 

Standards  are  unjust  or 
discriminatory 

9 

6 

20 

Ratings  based  on  insufficient 
observation/knowledge 

18 

18 

19 

Personality  conflicts  affect 
ratings 

6 

7 



Favoritism  in  ratings 

8 

9 

6 

Other  negative  features 

6 

6 

5 

Can't  say 

11 

11 

11 

No  negative  qualities  to 
ratings 

42 

43 

39 

Has  officer  received  merit  cita- 
tions or  awards? 

Yes 

56 

57 

47 

*0.5  per  cent  or  less 


266-262  0-67-13 
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officers  expressing  some  satisfaction  with  the  system  of 
service  ratings.  Officers  who  comment  on  the  fairness  of  the 
ratings  are  roughly  equally  divided  on  the  justness  of  them 
and  indeed  42  per  cent  of  the  officers  did  not  mention  any 
negative  quality  for  the  ratings.  The  main  dissatisfaction 
with  the  ratings  stems  from  the  fact  that  they  are  personal 
judgements.  Officers  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
extent  of  the  acquaintance  a superior  officer  has  of  an  officer 
can  affect  his  rating.  Such  ratings  are  less  likely  to  have 
universalistic  criteria  than  do  examinations.  Hence  officers 
mention  the  fact  that  personality  conflicts  or  favoritism  enter 
into  such  ratings  or  that  they  are  based  on  special  discrimina- 
tory standards  or  upon  insufficient  knowledge  and  observation; 

41  per  cent  of  the  negative  criticism  of  ratings  dealt  with  this 
general  absence  of  universalistic  criteria  for  service  ratings. 

Given  both  the  rank  structure  of  police  departments  and 
its  bureaucratic  organization  around  a supervision  rather  than 
a professional  model  of  decision  making,  the  supervisor  and 
supervision  is  central  to  an  operating  police  department. 

Almost  a third  of  all  officers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  super- 
vision system.  While  there  are  no  substantial  differences  among 
the  cities,  there  is  somewhat  greater  satisfaction  with  the 
supervision  system  in  Chicago  than  in  the  other  cities.  No 
officers  in  Chicago  said  they  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  supervision  given  them.  Indeed  since  objectively  there  is 
more  supervision  of  officers  in  Chicago  than  in  the  other  two 
cities,  it  is  apparent  that  provision  for  supervision  does  not 
entail  dissatisfaction  with  it.  Officers  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
were  most  critical  of  the  supervision  given  them  and  most  likely 
to  mention  factors  that  could  be  improved  about  their  super- 
vision. They  were  the  most  likely  to  criticize  the  kind  of 
leadership  in  their  supervisory  system  and  to  criticize  their 
supervisors  for  failure  to  support  them  in  their  work  role  (see 
Table  25) . Negro  and  white  officers  do  not  differ  substantially 
in  their  ratings  of  satisfaction  with  the  supervision  system. 


A 


Table  25:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Satisfied  Police  Officers  Are  With  Supervisors  in 
Their  Department  for  Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and  by  Race  of 
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An  attempt  was  made  to  assess  some  particular  character- 
istics of  the  supervisory  system  in  the  departments.  In 
general,  there  appears  to  be  considerable  dissatisfaction  with 
the  communication  with  the  supervisor,  particularly  with  the 
capacity  of  men  to  affect  or  influence  their  supervisors  by 
suggestions  about  policies  and  procedures.  More  than  one-half 
of  all  officers  do  not  believe  they  can  influence  their  super- 
visors and  65  per  cent  of  them  seldom  or  never  make  sugges- 
tions to  their  supervisors  about  police  policies  or  procedures. 
Indeed  almost  one-third  never  made  any  suggestions  to  their 
supervisors.  See  Table  26. 

While  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  all  suggestions  are 
equally  valuable  nor  that  officer  suggestions  are  necessarily 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  system,  the  general  characteriza- 
tion of  relations  with  supervisory  officers  would  not  permit  a 
very  high  professionalization  of  the  police  work  role.  Nor  are 
the  changes  in  rules  or  procedures  that  officers  would  make 
(see  Table  27)  largely  changes  in  the  direction  of  more  pro- 
fessionalization of  their  work  role.  Only  7 per  cent  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  paramilitary  features  of  police 
departments,  features  that  hinder  effective  professional  police 
work  in  their  judgement.  Most  other  recommended  changes  (see 
Table  27)  would  or  should  affect  their  professionalization 
very  little. 

Officer  Satisfaction  with  His  Assignment 

The  officers  sampled  for  this  study  are  those  assigned  to 
the  command  at  the  district  or  precinct  level  of  police  depart- 
ments. Excluded  therefore  are  all  officers  assigned  to 
specialized  units  whether  staff  or  command  functions.  Detec- 
tives or  plainclothesmen  attached  to  a detective  division  of 
headquarters  therefore  are  excluded  unless  they  are  assigned 
to  the  command  of  a precinct  or  district.  Sixty-five  per  cent 
of  the  officers  in  the  sample  are  assigned  to  the  routine  patrol 
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Table  26:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Officer  Assessment  of 
Supervisors  and  Their  Behavior  Toward  Them  by 
Race  of  Officer. 


Assessment  of  Supervisors  and  of 
Own  Behavior  Toward  Them 

All 

Officers 

White 

Officers 

Negro 

Officers 

How  often  in  1965  and  1966  have 
you  suggested  a different  or 
better  way  of  doing  police 
work  to  your  supervisory 
officers? 

Never 

37 

36 

44 

Once  or  twice 

30 

30 

28 

Three  to  five  times 

10 

9 

14 

Six  to  ten  times 

6 

8 

— 

More  than  ten  times 

17 

17 

14 

How  often  do  your  supervisory 
officers  go  along  with  your 
suggestions  of  different  or 
better  ways  of  doing  police 
work? 

Very  rarely  or  never 

26 

24 

36 

Occasionally 

16 

17 

11 

About  half  of  the  time 

8 

9 

3 

Almost  all  of  the  time 

16 

16 

13 

Has  no  way  of  knowing 

3 

4 

3 

Never  gives  suggestions 

31 

30 

44 

When  you  don't  like  some  policy 
or  procedure  concerning  police 
work,  how  often  do  you  tell 
your  opinion  to  one  of  your 
supervisory  officers? 

Very  rarely  or  never 

38 

38 

42 

Occasionally 

27 

27 

28 

About  half  of  the  time 

6 

6 

3 

Almost  all  of  the  time 

29 

29 

27 

How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
influence  men  at  your  rank 
have  on  how  things  are  done 
in  the  department? 

Completed  satisfied 

6 

7 

2 

Generally  satisfied 

35 

36 

28 

Not  too  satisfied 

26 

25 

31 

Not  at  all  satisfied 

32 

30 

39 

Can't  say 

1 

2 

-- 

Table  27:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Changes  in  Rules  or  Procedures  That  ; 

Officers  Would  Like  to  See  Made  for  Eight  Police  Districts  in 
Cities  and  by  Race  of  Officer. 
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function;  16  per  cent  performed  duties  in  the  station;  another 
10  per  cent  were  supervisory  or  command  officers;  9 per  cent 
were  plainclothesmen. 

While  there  are  differences  among  the  officers  then  in 
the  kind  of  assignment  they  have  in  the  district,  all  share  a 
common  orientation  toward  being  assigned  to  a particular  dis- 
trict. It  is  common  within  police  departments  to  rank  districts 
according  to  their  "desirability."  Within  the  departments 
studied,  the  more  desirable  assignment  was  to  Dorchester  in 
Boston,  to  Town  Hall  in  Chicago  and  to  District  # 6 in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  An  attempt  was  made  to  assess  how  officers  felt 
about  their  assignment  to  a particular  district,  given  differ- 
ences among  them  in  their  work  role  in  that  district.  This 
information  is  provided  in  Tables  28  to  34. 

Officers  assigned  to  the  "more  desirable"  district  in 
each  of  the  cities  were  more  likely  than  those  assigned  to 
"less  desirable"  districts  to  say  that  the  kind  of  officer 
required  for  their  district  was  the  same  as  that  for  any  other 
district  in  the  city  (see  Table  28) . Officers  assigned  to  the 
high  crime  rate  Negro  area  studied  in  each  city  were  unlikely 
to  say  that  an  officer  needed  no  special  qualifications  for 
assignment  to  the  district.  And  only  6 per  cent  of  all  Negro 
as  compared  with  18  per  cent  of  all  white  officers  felt  that 
an  officer  for  their  district  should  have  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  an  officer  for  any  other  district. 

There  is  a seemingly  universalistic  quality  to  this  response 
of  officers  that  the  kind  of  policeman  necessary  for  their  dis- 
trict is  the  same  as  that  for  any  other  district.  And  indeed 
some  of  the  main  characteristics  that  officers  mention  as 
necessary  for  a person  working  in  their  district  are  ones  that 
professional  police  officers  would  argue  characterizes  all 
professional  police  work,  e.g. , the  ability  to  meet  and  work 
with  people,  impartiality,  fairness,  and  tolerance  in  dealing 
with  citizens,  or  an  intelligent  officer  who  exercises  judgement 
responsibly.  Yet  it  seems  clear  that  officers  who  work  in  Negro 


Table  28:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Main  Characteristic  Police  Officers  Attribute  to  Kind  of 

Officer  It  Takes  to  Work  in  the  District  (Precinct)  to  Which  He  is  Assigned  in  Eight 
Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and  Race  of  Officer. 
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areas  are  more  likely  than  those  working  in  the  white  areas 
to  mention  "interpersonal"  or  "human  relations"  qualities  of 
officers  as  necessary  for  working  with  Negro  citizens.  This 
difference  could  be  a consequence  of  selective  assignment  of 
white  officers  to  such  high  crime  Negro  residential  areas. 

In  the  aggregate,  officers  were  somewhat  more  likely  to 
mention  qualities  that  helped  the  officer  "alone"  in  his  work 
and  not  the  citizen--he  should  be  a tough  or  aggressive 
officer  (8  per  cent),  one  who  is  'able  to  take  a lot'  (12  per 
cent)  or  one  who  is  intelligent  or  uses  good  judgement  (16  per 
cent) . 

But  almost  equally  prominent  among  the  characteristics 
mentioned  as  necessary  for  police  work  in  the  district  to 
which  they  were  assigned  are  characteristics  for  good  rela- 
tions with  the  citizens  in  the  area,  or  "interpersonal  char- 
acteristics." Such  characteristics  are  more  often  emphasized 
as  necessary  for  an  officer  in  the  high  crime  rate  Negro  than 
white  areas. 

In  all  areas  with  a high  proportion  of  Negroes  some 
officers  mentioned  specifically  the  necessity  for  having  an 
officer  who  could  deal  with  Negroes  (see  Table  28) . Yet  over- 
all officers  were  more  likely  to  mention  universal is tic 
attributes  such  as  the  ability  to  meet  and  work  with  or  under- 
stand people  (19  per  cent  of  all  officers)  or  the  capacity 
to  be  impartial,  fair,  or  tolerant  (10  per  cent).  These 
characteristics  are  generally  less  often  mentioned  as  necessary 
for  officers  assigned  to  white  than  Negro  areas  in  each  city, 
and  they  are  more  often  emphasized  as  main  characteristics  of 
officers  by  Negro  than  white  officers. 

Police  officers  commonly  assess  territories  to  be  policed 
in  terms  of  the  'action'  there.  Generally  younger  officers 
prefer  to  be  'where  the  action  is'  while  older  officers  express 
a preference  for  the  'quiet'  district.  Since  assignments  to 
police  districts  tend  to  be  made  on  that  basis,  there  is  a 
somewhat  higher  average  age  for  officers  in  'quiet'  than 
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' active'  districts.  While  that  is  the  case  for  the  districts 
in  this  study,  there  are  substantial  differences  in  age  of 
officers  among  the  cities  with  Boston  police  officers  having 
the  highest  average  age,  a consequence  of  a tenure  and  retire- 
ment system  that  coerces  retention  of  officers. 

Recall  that  the  areas  selected  were  high  crime  Negro  and 
white  areas  in  these  cities,  though  the  Negro  areas  had  higher 
average  crime  rates  than  the  white  areas.  To  a degree,  com- 
parison across  these  cities  is  artifactual  however  since  the 
question  as  posed  to  officers  was  relative  to  the  district 
and  area  of  the  city.  Except  for  districts  # 6 and  # 14  in 
Washington,  D.  C. , more  than  one-half  of  all  the  officers  said 
they  were  assigned  to  a beat  or  territory  that  was  more  active 
than  others  in  the  city  (see  Table  29).  In  the  aggregate, 
nevertheless,  71  per  cent  of  all  officers  would  choose  to  be 
assigned  to  that  district;  only  18  per  cent  would  select 
assignment  elsewhere.  There  is  considerably  more  desire  to 
be  assigned  elsewhere  on  the  part  of  officers  in  all  D.  C. 
precincts.  For  Boston  and  Chicago,  this  desire  for  reassign- 
ment is  much  greater  for  officers  assigned  to  the  Negro 
'active'  than  the  white  'active'  districts.  There  are  no 
substantial  differences  among  white  and  Negro  officers  in 
their  desire  for  reassignment  (Table  29) . 

Given  the  strong  preference  for  remaining  in  their  present 
assignment,  it  is  of  some  interest  to  learn  what  it  is  that 
officers  like  about  the  district  (see  Table  30) . The  two 
dominant  reasons  for  liking  a district  are  that  it  is  an 
'active*  district  or  that  the  officer  'knows  the  people  well', 
each  being  selected  by  29  per  cent  of  the  officers.  This  is 
not  surprising  since  it  is  altogether  consistent  with  the 
preferences  officers  express  for  police  work  as  compared  with 
other  jobs.  Recall  that  in  Table  8,  27  per  cent  of  all 
officers  said  the  thing  they  most  liked  about  police  work  was 
the  'satisfaction  in  working  with  people'  and  that  30  per 
cent  said  the  thing  they  most  liked  was  'variety  in  the  work. ' 


Table  29:  Per  Cent 
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Table  30:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Main  Thing  Police  Officer  Likes  About  the  District  to 
Which  He  Is  Assigned:  Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and  Race  of 
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' Action'  provides  'variety  in  the  work.'  And  'knowing  people 
well'  perhaps  makes  it  more  satisfying  to  work  with  them. 

There  are  substantial  differences  by  race  of  officer  with  41 
per  cent  of  Negro  officers  liking  the  district  because  they 
know  the  people  well  as  compared  with  only  26  per  cent  of 
white  officers.  Furthermore,  there  are  substantial  differences 
by  both  city  and  district  of  assignment.  No  Negro  or  white 
officers  in  Chicago's  Fillmore  district  liked  the  district 
because  they  'know  the  people  well';  rather  44  per  cent  of 
the  officers  like  it  because  it  is  'active.'  Generally,  too, 
white  officers  mention  liking  a district  because  they  'know 
people  well'  when  assigned  to  white  areas  while  the  reverse 
is  true  for  Negro  areas.  Since  almost  no  officers  lived  in 
these  high  crime  rate  areas  (except  for  Boston's  Dorchester), 
knowing  the  people  may  be  more  a function  of  'identity'  than 
of  'prior  acquaintance. ' 

There  are  a substantial  minority  of  officers  who  eschew 
universalistic  standards  for  police  work  and  take  what  some 
might  describe  as  a 'less  professional'  stance  toward  clients 
(a  matter  not  uncommon  among  the  established  professionals  it 
should  be  noted) . Thus  8 per  cent  of  all  officers  liked 
nothing  about  working  in  their  district  and  7 per  cent  liked 
a 'good  class  of  people. ' There  also  is  a minority  that  likes 
the  district  because  they  'like  the  men.'  This  was  true  for 
15  per  cent  of  all  white  but  only  3 per  cent  of  all  Negro 
officers,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  Negro  officers  feel 
less  widely  accepted  in  the  district.  Liking  for  the  men  is 
more  generally  common  in  the  high  crime  rate  Negro  than  white 
areas.  This  may  seem  surprising  to  some,  but  observation 
indicated  that  the  men  assigned  to  these  areas  often  feel 
strong  comaraderie  because  they  were  'banished'  to  the  area 
or  because  they  are  more  dependent  upon  one  another  for  mutual 
protection.  In  such  an  area,  no  one  wants  to  be  with  an 
officer  who  potentially  endangers  the  safety  of  another 
officer . 
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Some  further  indication  of  the  officer's  relationship  to 
the  district  to  which  he  is  assigned  is  found  in  Table  31 
where  officer  expressions  of  dislike  for  the  area  are  examined. 
Almost  4 of  every  10  officers  disliked  nothing  about  the 
district  of  assignment  with  no  differences  between  Negro  and 
white  officers  in  this  respect.  There  were  considerably  more 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  community  and  its  residents  than  for  characteristics  of 
the  work  situation.  Yet  18  per  cent  of  all  officers  expressed 
some  dislike  for  the  officials  in  their  district.  Ten  per 
cent  of  all  officers  (all  vfhite)  disliked  their  area  because 
they  felt  it  was  hard  to  deal  with  Negroes;  an  additional  14 
per  cent  referred  to  the  'kind  of  people'  in  their  area. 

These  were  generally  references  to  the  class  or  ethnic  status 
of  the  citizens  to  be  policed,  e.g.,  Puerto  Ricans,  'low 
class,'  or  'hillbillies.'  Fourteen  per  cent  also  mentioned 
disliking  the  lack  of  public  respect  for  officers  and  17  per 
cent  did  not  like  the  crime  patterns  of  the  area. 

There  are  very  substantial  differences  by  city  and  police 
district.  No  Chicago  police  officer  selected  the  poor  quality 
of  officials  in  his  district  as  a main  thing  disliked  about  it 
while  such  complaints  were  fairly  common  in  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ; furthermore,  Chicago  police  officers  were  less 
likely  to  single  out  Negroes  as  being  hard  to  deal  with  and 
more  likely  to  focus  on  the  'kind  of  people'  their  class  or 
status  attributes.  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  such 
differences  are  genuine  ones. 

Though  police  officers  generally  are  satisfied  with  the 
district  to  which  they  are  assigned,  they  are  very  conscious 
of  law  enforcement  and  administrative  problems  for  their 
district.  It  always  is  difficult  to  assess  the  'merit'  of 
such  complaints  since  complaints  about  work  are  highly  institu- 
tionalized among  American  workers.  The  main  information  that 
one  gains  from  a simple  analysis  of  such  complaints  such  as 
that  in  Tables  32  and  33  is  a comparison  of  the  relative 


Table  31;  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Main  Thing  Police  Officer  Dislikes  About  the  District 
to  Which  He  Is  Assigned:  Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and  Race  of 
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frequencies  of  types  of  complaints. 

Officers  were  queried  as  to  the  main  problem  they  had 
in  doing  their  job  in  the  precinct  or  district  to  which  they 
were  assigned.  About  one  in  every  five  officers  said  they 
had  no  main  problem;  this  was  more  true  for  Negro  than  white 
officers  (see  Table  32) . For  those  officers  who  mentioned 
having  problems  in  doing  their  job,  the  most  common  complaints 
were  against  the  public  (29  per  cent)  and  against  the  police 
administration  (17  per  cent) . The  third  most  common  target 
of  complaint  was  the  courts,  either  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
for  its  decisions  affecting  police  work  or  the  local  courts 
for  their  leniency  (11  per  cent  of  all  officers) . There  is 
some  variation  in  target  of  complaint  by  city  and  police 
district.  Again  we  note  that  complaints  about  poor  police 
administration  are  somewhat  lower  among  officers  in  Chicago 
than  among  officers  in  the  other  cities.  There  were  no  com- 
plaints about  police  bureaucracy  in  Chicago  and  fewer  propor- 
tionally about  poor  police  administration.  Complaints  among 
police  bureaucracy  and  poor  police  administration  are  highest 
among  officers  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Observation  of  the  police  indicated  that  a common  com- 
plaint of  officers  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  to  know 
people.  A variety  of  reasons  are  given  for  this  opinion. 

Table  33  summarizes  officer  opinions  about  the  ease  or  diffi- 
culty in  getting  to  know  people  in  their  district  and  reasons 
justifying  their  opinion. 

Just  over  one-half  of  all  the  officers  believed  that  it 
was  easy  to  get  to  know  people  in  their  district  but  almost 
9 of  every  10  Negro  officers  believed  it  was  easy  to  get  to 
know  them.  An  additional  13  per  cent  of  all  officers  felt 
it  was  easy  to  get  to  know  some  people  but  not  others.  Almost 
a third  of  all  officers,  however,  believe  that  it  is  hard  to 
get  to  know  people  in  their  district.  The  main  reason  given 
in  Table  33  that  it  is  hard  to  get  to  know  people  in  their 
district  is  public  distrust  of  the  police  with  12  per  cent 


Table  32:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Main  Problem  Officer  Perceives  in  Doing  His  Job  in  the 
Precinct  to  Which  He  Is  Assigned:  Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and 
Race  of  Officer. 
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Table  33:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Ease  or  Difficulties  in  Getting  to  Know  People 
or  Work  in  the  Precinct  to  Which  Officer  is  Assigned:  Eight  Police  Dis 
Three  Cities  and  Race  of  Officer. 
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believing  that  race  is  the  main  barrier,  and  14  per  cent  that 
it  is  the  mobilization  of  the  patrol  that  is  responsible. 
Generally  officers  assigned  to  Negro  areas  are  far  more  likely 
to  mention  public  distrust  of  the  police  and  white  officers 
assigned  to  Negro  areas  in  Chicago  and  Boston  were  the  only 
white  officers  in  those  cities  to  mention  that  race  is  a 
barrier  to  getting  to  know  people.  The  high  transiency  of 
citizens  is  considered  a factor  in  Boston  and  Chicago  but  not 
among  D.  C.  officers. 

Officers  were  asked  to  express  an  opinion  about  what  they 
thought  the  most  important  thing  was  that  could  be  done  to 
reduce  crime  in  their  area.  As  agents  of  law  enforcement  they 
regard  themselves  as  responsible  'to  a degree'  for  the  level 
of  crime  in  the  district;  for  the  most  part  they  believe  that 
police  work  is  effective  in  reducing  crime.  Indeed  only  8 per 
cent  of  the  officers  (see  Table  34)  believed  that  the  main 
thing  to  be  done  in  reducing  crime  in  the  area  was  to  change 
social  conditions  in  the  area.  No  other  suggestions  made  by 
officers  focused  on  general  environmental  or  community  and 
family  conditions  that  are  considered  in  the  causal  nexus  of 
crime . 

Not  surprisingly  44  per  cent  of  all  officers  believe  that 
more  and  better  police  work  is  the  main  thing  that  can  be  done 
to  reduce  crime  in  their  district.  There  are  no  substantial 
differences  between  Negro  and  white  officers  in  this  respect. 
About  1 in  4 believe  that  changes  in  the  courts  and  in  court 
decisions  would  have  an  effect  on  crime  in  the  area.  From 
data  presented  later,  it  is  clear  that  they  regard  local  courts 
as  too  lenient  to  deter  criminals  and  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  as  'favoring  criminals'  by  making  police  less 
effective.  Not  unexpectedly,  about  13  per  cent  of  officers 
believe  that  the  local  people  should  accept  more  leadership 
in  getting  cooperation  and  respect  for  the  police  as  a means 
of  reducing  crime. 


Table  34:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Most  Important  Thing  Officer  Believes  Would  Be  Done  To 
Reduce  Crime  in  District  Where  He  Works:  Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities 
and  Race  of  Officer. 
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Do  the  police  regard  themselves  as  having  changed  in 
their  relations  with  the  public  as  a consequence  of  changes 
in  the  past  few  years?  Three  of  every  4 police  officers 
believe  that  the  police  have  changed  in  the  past  few  years 
in  the  way  that  they  act  toward  the  public;  7 of  10  white 
and  8 of  10  Negro  officers  believe  the  police  have  changed 
(see  Table  35) . While  a minority  of  12  per  cent  believe  the 
police  have  changed  primarily  by  enforcing  laws  less  rigor- 
ously and  ignoring  more  crime,  19  per  cent  believe  that  the 
police  are  more  cautious  in  undertaking  investigative  work 
and  in  their  handling  of  citizens  and  4 per  cent  believe  they 
are  more  hesitant  to  use  force. 

Only  3 per  cent  of  the  officers  specifically  mentioned 
that  they  thought  police  officers  today  are  more  'professional' 
in  their  work,  an  indication  at  least  that  officers  do  not 
see  changes  as  increasing  their  professional  orientation. 

Yet  some  of  the  changes  they  mention  are  clearly  changes  in 
keeping  with  the  'professionalization'  of  police  work.  At 
least  one  in  four  officers  mentioned  changes  in  police  handling 
of  citizens  such  that  police  officers  are  more  polite  and 
courteous  in  their  treatment  of  citizens  and  that  they  maintain 
better  police -community  relations.  This  was  true  for  twice  as 
many  Negro  (39  per  cent)  as  white  (21  per  cent)  officers, 
however.  Indeed  the  major  difference  between  Negro  and  white 
officers  in  their  perception  of  changes  in  police  behavior 
during  the  past  few  years  is  that  more  Negro  than  white 
officers  see  changes  in  better  handling  of  citizens  as  'persons' 
while  white  officers  more  often  mention  the  'impersonal'  treat- 
ment of  citizens  through  caution  in  investigation  and  in  deal- 
ing with  citizens  in  terms  of  their  'rights.' 

Officers  do  perceive  police  work  today  as  more  hazardous 
than  five  years  ago;  8 of  every  10  officers  in  Table  35  see  it 
as  more  hazardous  today.  Their  perceptions  are  not  in  keeping 
with  the  declining  homicide  rate  for  police  officers  though  it 
is  possible  that  officers  today  more  often  deal  with  physical 
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Table  35:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Police  Officers  Perceive 
Their  Work  and  Behavior  Toward  Public  Has  Changed  by 
Race  of  Officer. 


Perceptions  of  Work  and  Behavior 

All 

Officers 

White 

Officers 

Negro 

Officers 

Have  police  rhanged  the  way  they 
act  toward  public  (in  last  five 
years) ? 

Changed 

75 

72 

83 

Not  changed 

23 

25 

17 

Can't  say 

2 

3 

— 

In  what  ways  have  they  (police) 
changed? 

Not  changed 

23 

25 

17 

More  polite/courteous/better 
community  relations 

24 

21 

39 

More  cautious  in  investiga- 
tion or  handling  of  citizens 

19 
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aggression  toward  them  that  results  in  minor  injury. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  police  work  actually  is  more 
hazardous  today,  officers  define  it  as  so  and  probably  act  on 
the  basis  of  such  definitions.  Table  35  indicates  that 
officers  are  by  no  means  of  a single  mind  in  assigning  reasons 
for  the  increase  in  danger  to  police  officers.  Nonetheless 
if  one  assumes  that  the  18  per  cent  who  mention  the  public 
being  more  often  armed  today  and  the  19  per  cent  who  mention 
more  serious  crimes  and  criminals  abroad  today,  it  would  appear 

that  37  per  cent  of  the  police  officers  focus  on  threats  to 

them  from  criminals  and  persons  who  are  armed,  since  the  more 

serious  offenses  so  far  as  officers  are  concerned  involve  the 

use  of  dangerous  weapons.  Changes  in  the  general  public  are 
regarded  as  increasing  the  hazards  of  police  work  for  another 
22  per  cent  of  officers  in  that  13  per  cent  mention  disrespect 
for  law,  order,  and  the  police  and  9 per  cent  mention  public 
hostility  and  lack  of  cooperation  from  the  public  as  factors. 
Finally,  a minority  of  11  per  cent  believe  that  the  failure 
of  the  courts  to  back  the  police  makes  their  work  more 
hazardous . 

Officer  Perceptions  of  Relations  Between  Police 

and  the  Public  and  Changes  in  Them 

The  central  feature  of  police  work  for  the  officer  assigned 
to  a police  district  is  transactions  with  the  public.  Though 
officers  engage  in  transactions  with  other  officers  and  with 
other  members  of  the  legal  system,  their  primary  work  is  with 
citizens  who  engage  them  as  complainants  and  offenders  or  in 
calls  for  service.  Both  within  the  professionalization  movement 
for  the  police  and  within  public  movements  to  make  police 
officers  accountable  there  is  a growing  emphasis  on  what  is 
termed  "police-community"  relations.  These  movements  would 
change  the  ways  that  the  police  behave  toward  the  public. 
Elements  in  the  community  relations  movement  would  change  the 
behavior  of  the  public  toward  the  police  as  well. 
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How  do  police  officers  perceive  the  public  as  having 
changed  and  as  changing  in  their  relations  with  the  police? 

It  has  been  noted  previously  that  police  officers  regard  them- 
selves as  having  changed  and  that  a sizeable  minority  see 
changes  in  the  way  that  they  handle  citizens.  Do  they  per- 
ceive corollary  changes  in  the  public? 

In  order  to  avoid  structuring  the  response  of  officers 
to  this  general  area,  officers  were  first  queried  as  to  the 
ways  that  they  see  police  work  as  having  changed  since  they 
joined  the  department.  A minority  of  22  per  cent  of  all 
officers  regard  police  work  as  having  changed  very  little 
since  they  joined  the  department;  most  of  this  failure  to  per- 
ceive change  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  officer  is  a recent 
recruit  to  the  department.  Almost  all  officers  who  have  been 
with  the  department  several  years  regard  oolice  work  as  hav- 
ing changed. 

The  main  way  they  see  police  work  as  having  changed  is 
because  of  changes  in  society  (see  Table  36) . The  two  major 
changes  they  emphasize  focus  on  the  twinned  symbols  for 
police  today — lack  of  public  respect  and  judicial  restriction; 
20  per  cent  of  officers  see  the  public  as  respecting  police 
less  today  and  13  per  cent  see  changes  in  legality  as  more 
restrictive  of  them  in  their  work. 

Given  the  oft  mentioned  complaint  that  there  is  less  'real 
police  work  today  and  more  demand  for  'service,'  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  officers  do  not  give  it  more  prominence  in  their 
assessment  of  changes  in  police  work. 

There  are  almost  no  differences  between  Negro  and  white 
officers  in  their  perceptions  of  how  police  work  has  changed. 
There  are  some  marked  differences  by  city,  however.  Washington 
D.  C.  officers  more  often  mention  changes  in  public  respect 
than  do  officers  in  the  other  cities  while  Boston  officers 
most  often  mention  the  restrictiveness  of  the  court.  There 
are  relatively  few  complaints  about  changes  toward  less  admin- 
istrative support  of  the  police  but  most  of  these  occur  among 


Table  36:  Per  cent  Distribution  of  Ways  Police  Officers  Say  That  Police  Work  Has 
Changed  Since  He  Joined  the  Department  by  Eight  Police  Districts  in 
Three  Cities  and  Race  of  Officer. 
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Officers  in  D.  C. 

A majority  of  police  officers  see  public  opinion  as  having 
changed  since  they  joined  the  department,  although  39  per  cent 
of  all  Negro  officers  and  31  per  cent  of  all  white  officers  see 
it  as  much  the  same  as  when  they  joined  (Table  37) . Sixty  per 
cent  of  all  officers  see  the  way  the  public  behaves  as  having 
changed  for  the  worse;  only  6 per  cent  see  public  behavior  as 
having  changed  for  the  'better. ' Officers  in  Chicago  are  more 
likely  to  see  public  behavior  as  remaining  the  same  since  they 
joined  the  department  and  fewer  proportionally  see  it  as  having 
changed  for  the  worse  as  compared  with  officers  in  Washington, 

D.  C.  and  Chicago.  Generally  officers  in  the  high  crime  rate 
Negro  areas  are  more  likely  to  regard  public  behavior  as  having 
changed  for  the  worse. 

Among  those  who  see  public  behavior  as  having  changed  since 
they  joined  the  department  (Table  37) , 62  per  cent  attribute 
the  change  in  public  behavior  to  organizations  or  groups  that 
make  it  difficult  for  the  police  to  do  their  work  by  arousing 
the  public  against  the  police.  Officers  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
are  most  likely  to  attribute  the  change  to  groups  or  organiza- 
tions; three-fourths  of  the  officers  in  D.  C.  attribute  changes 
in  public  behavior  to  groups  or  organizations.  Indeed,  as 
Table  37  makes  clear,  they  attribute  it  specifically  to  civil 
rights  groups.  Police  officers  in  Chicago  are  least  likely  to 
attribute  such  changes  to  civil  rights  groups.  After  civil 
rights  groups,  officers  are  most  likely  to  charge  the  newspapers 
with  having  changed  public  behavior.  Only  a small  proportion 
of  all  officers  attribute  these  changes  to  Communist  or  radical 
sources,  though  7 per  cent  believe  such  groups  or  individuals 
to  be  the  source  of  changes  in  public  behavior  toward  the  police. 

Police  officers  as  they  make  contact  with  the  public  often 
are  questioned  about  police  matters  or  about  crime,  particularly 
specific  crimes  that  come  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Their 
reactions  to  comment  and  complaints  from  the  public  is  described 
in  Table  38.  Six  of  every  10  police  officers  report  that  they 


Table  37:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Police  Officers  View  Public  Opinion  As  Changing  Since 

Starting  With  the  Department  and  Organizations  or  Groups  Responsible  for  More  Diffi- 
cult Role  of  the  Police:  Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and  Race  of  Officer 
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Table  38:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Police  Officers  View  Public 
Comment  and  Complaints  About  Police  Officers  or  Their 
Department  by  Race  of  Officer. 
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Table  38:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Police  Officers  View  Public 
Comment  and  Complaints  About  Police  Officers  or  Their 
Department  by  Race  of  Officer.  (Continued) 
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are  frequently  queried  about  police  matters  or  crime  news. 

The  most  common  matter  with  which  they  are  confronted,  how- 
ever, are  traffic  problems.  Crimes  in  the  news  pose  the  next 
most  common  topic  of  complaint.  About  one-half  of  all  the 
officers  say  that  they  hear  complaints  about  the  police  but 
over  three-fourths  of  all  Negro  as  compared  with  less  than 
one-half  of  all  white  officers  report  receiving  complaints 
that  are  critical  of  the  police.  While  a third  of  all  police 
officers  indicate  they  receive  such  complaints  with  understand- 
ing or  general  lack  of  emotional  concern  and  an  additional  8 
per  cent  say  they  are  not  emotionally  involved  in  such  com- 
plaints, the  majority  of  police  officers  by  their  own  admission 
say  they  respond  with  defensiveness  or  hostility  to  criticisms 
of  the  police  (Table  38) . Indeed  16  per  cent  of  all  police 
officers  indicate  they  are  quite  hostile  to  complaints  that 
are  critical  of  the  police.  Negro  officers  indicate  that  they 
are  more  often  understanding  or  affectively  neutral  than  are 
white  officers. 

Should  one  regard  affective  neutrality  as  a condition  of 
practice  in  a professional  role  then  police  officers  do  not 
generally  respond  to  criticism  in  a professional  manner;  Negro 
officers  would  appear  more  'professional'  in  this  respect  than 
white  officers. 

That  criticism  of  the  department  is  not  a rare  event  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  only  30  per  cent  of  all  officers  say 
they  rarely  or  never  have  to  defend  the  department  and  what 
officers  do  against  public  criticism.  Almost  all  officers  feel 
obligated  to  defend  the  department  when  it  is  criticized 
suggesting  at  least  high  commitment  to  police  work  and  organ- 
ization. Only  5 per  cent  of  all  officers  (Table  38)  say  that 
they  never  feel  obligated  to  do  so  with  no  differences  by  race 
of  officers.  That  the  obligation  may  not  stem  from  single 
pride  and  solidarity  with  other  officers  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  somewhat  less  than  10  per  cent  feel  obligated  to 
defend  the  department  or  police  officers  out  of  such  a commitment. 
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About  10  per  cent  feel  obligated  to  defend  the  honor  of  the 
department  and  another  10  per  cent  because  they  feel  it  is  an 
expectation  for  the  job.  Yet  almost  one-half  of  all  officers 
say  that  while  they  defend  the  department--perhaps  out  of 
some  sense  of  identification  with  it  and  commitment  to  police 
work — they  do  not  feel  obligated  to  do  so  and  12  per  cent  feel 
obligated  but  resent  the  necessity  to  do  so.  One  gets  the 
impression  that  officers  resent  the  necessity  to  defend  the 
department  or  other  officers,  that  they  are  by  no  means  strongly 
obligated  to  defend  it,  but  that  defend  it  they  do.  Perhaps 
the  main  reason  that  this  is  so  is  that  the  typical  police 
officer  does  not  respond  to  public  criticism  as  just  and 
reasonable.  Only  6 per  cent  of  all  officers  see  such  criticism 
as  helpful. 

Police  contacts  with  the  public  are  often  temporary  or 
transitory.  Many  transactions  are  of  limited  duration  in  time 
and  space.  If  the  public  is  to  cooperate  with  them,  the  police 
are  dependent  upon  a general  commitment  from  the  public  to 
cooperate  with  the  police  rather  than  upon  personal  knowledge 
or  acquaintance  of  the  public  with  the  officer.  In  short,  such 
cooperation  must  be  based  on  mutual  claims  and  expectations 
that  sustain  cooperation. 

Police  officers  do  not  see  the  public  as  highly  coopera- 
tive. A majority  of  police  officers  maintain  that  people 
rarely  or  never  cooperate  in  giving  them  information,  though 
Negro  officers  have  a more  favorable  view  of  the  public  in  this 
respect  than  do  white  officers.  Table  39.  Much  of  the  differ- 
ence between  Negro  and  white  officers,  however,  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  white  officers  do  not  see  the  Negro  popu- 
lation as  cooperative  with  them  in  giving  information. 

Officers  divide  fairly  equally  among  three  main  reasons  why 
citizens  do  not  cooperate  with  the  police  in  giving  information; 
fear  or  distrust  of  the  police;  fear  of  reprisal  if  they  do  so; 
and,  low  involvement  or  general  apathy  toward  law  enforcement 
and  their  responsibility  to  maintain  law  and  order.  There  are 

^ r - 


Table  39:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Cooperation  From  Public  As  Perceived  by  Police  Officers; 
Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and  Race  of  Officer. 
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few  differences  between  Negro  and  white  officers  in  their  per- 
ceptions of  why  citizens  generally  fail  to  cooperate  in  giving 
information  leading  one  to  conclude  that  the  core  problem  is 
the  relationship  between  the  white  officer  and  the  Negro 
citizen:  Negro  citizens  generally  do  not  regard  it  as  in  their 

interest  to  cooperate  with  the  white  officer  by  giving  informa- 
tion. There  is  some  evidence  for  this  also  in  Table  39  in 
city  and  precinct  differences.  Generally  officers  in  Negro 
areas  are  more  likely  than  officers  in  white  areas  to  emphasize 
fear,  dislike,  or  distrust  of  the  police  as  a reason  why 
citizens  withhold  information  and  less  likely  to  give  low 
involvement  or  apathy  as  a reason  for  withholding  information. 

The  observation  studies  provide  some  support  for  these  percep- 
tions of  the  police.  White  officers  in  Negro  areas  more  fre- 
quently encounter  a 'wall  of  silence'  than  do  Negro  officers 
when  dealing  with  Negro  citizens. 

The  more  general  perceptions  of  officers  toward  their  work 
with  the  public,  of  the  opinions  they  regard  the  public  as 
holding,  and  of  changes  in  them  might  suggest  that  police 
officers  regard  the  public  as  a monolithic  organization.  They, 
of  course,  do  not  as  the  data  in  Table  40  make  amply  clear. 
Officers  were  queried  about  their  perceptions  of  change  in 
dealing  with  various  segments  of  the  public  and  they  differen- 
tiate rather  sharply  among  them.  They  regard  their  relationships 
with  professional  and  working  class  people  as  having  changed  the 
least;  roughly  three-fourths  of  all  officers  see  them  as  about 
the  same  to  deal  with  as  formerly.  Indeed  about  11  per  cent  of 
all  officers  see  professional  people  and  6 per  cent  see  work- 
ing class  people  as  easier  to  deal  with  than  formerly.  There 
are  no  differences  in  the  perception  of  Negro  and  white  officers 
with  respect  to  dealings  with  working  class  people  but  Negro 
officers  are  more  inclined  to  see  professional  people  as  some- 
what harder  to  deal  with  than  do  white  officers. 

A majority  of  officers  see  motorists  as  having  changed 
very  little  in  terms  of  degree  of  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
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them  but  31  per  cent  say  that  they  are  harder  to  deal  with  than 
formerly;  again  Negro  and  white  officers  do  not  differ  in  their 
perceptions  about  motorists  (Table  40) . 

The  greatest  changes  officers  perceive  in  dealing  with  the 
public  occur  for  their  transactions  with  Negroes  and  juveniles; 

8 of  every  10  officers  see  juveniles  as  harder  to  deal  with, 
regardless  of  the  race  of  officers;  65  per  cent  of  all  officers 
see  Negro  citizens  as  harder  to  deal  with,  although  70  per  cent 
of  white  as  compared  with  44  per  cent-  of  all  Negro  officers 
share  that  perception.  Few  officers  see  juveniles  or  Negroes 
as  easier  to  deal  with. 

Officers  were  queried  about  the  way  that  they  saw  each  of 
these  groups  as  changing  if  their  perception  was  that  police 
relations  with  them  had  changed  (see  Table  41) . They  see 
professional  people  who  changed  favorably  toward  the  police  as 
more  rational  and  understanding,  more  cooperative,  or  more 
supportive  of  the  police.  Similarly,  they  see  working  class 
people  as  changing  more  favorably  in  these  way6. 

Motorists  are  seen  as  more  complaining  (8  per  cent)  or 
more  openly  hostile  (11  per  cent)  when  they  are  viewed  as 

changing  negatively  in  their  relations  with  the  police. 

The  main  ways  that  police  see  juveniles  as  changing  are 
that  they  are  more  aggressive,  defiant,  and  rebellious  (24  per 
cent) , show  less  respect  for  law  and  authority  (20  per  cent) , 
and  that  they  are  more  aware  of  the  restrictions  on  police 
conduct  (22  per  cent) . Negroes  are  seen  as  more  oriented 
toward  civil  rights  in  police-citizen  transactions  (17  per  cent) , 
as  agitated  or  incited  by  civil  rights  groups  (12  per  cent) , 

and  as  more  hostile  or  belligerent  (11  per  cent) . Furthermore 

8 per  cent  of  all  officers  see  them  as  demanding  preferential 
treatment  and  7 per  cent  as  showing  less  respect  for  the  police 
and  the  law. 

Observation  studies  of  police  and  citizen  transactions 
bear  out  this  rank  order  of  difficulty  in  police-citizen  trans- 
actions. Officer  relations  with  juveniles  are  most 
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Table  41:  Police  Officer  Perceptions  and  Orientations  Toward 
Public  Behavior  and  Opinions  by  Race  of  Officer. 


Opinions  or  Behavior  of  Public 

All 

Officers 

White 

Officers 

Negro 

Officers 

Has  the  general  public's  opinion 
of  the  police  changed  in  the 
past  five  years? 

Yes 

83 

83 

83 

Major  ways  public  opinion  has 
changed : 

Less  respect  for  police  now 

30 

27 

42 

Public  more  critical  of  the 
police 

21 

23 

14 

Loss  of  public  support 

3 

3 

3 

Less  public  understanding  of 
police  problems 

2 

3 

More  sympathy  for  criminals 

* 

1 

— 

Loss  of  police  powers 

3 

3 

— 

Demand  for  social  rather  than 
police  service 

* 

1 



Other  negative  opinion 

2 

2 

3 

Public  now  more  favorable  to 
police 

16 

17 

14 

No  change  in  public  opinion 

17 

17 

17 

From  view  point  of  man  on  patrol, 
does  public  behave  better, 
worse,  or  about  the  same  as 
when  you  started  with  the 
department? 

Better 

6 

7 

Worse 

60 

62 

53 

Much  the  same 

31 

29 

39 

Don ' t know 

3 

2 

8 

In  what  ways  do  they  behave 
differently? 

Less  respect  for  police  now 

34 

35 

28 

Public  is  less  disciplined  now 

3 

3 

3 

General  breakdown  of  law  and 
order 

16 

16 

17 

Juveniles  commit  more  crimes/ 
more  gangs 

3 

4 

3 

People  commit  more  crimes 

3 

3 

6 

Police  officers  have  more 
positve  effect  on  public 

5 

6 

3 

No  change  really 

34 

31 

44 

*0.5  per  cent  or  less 


CONTINUED 
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Table  41:  Police  Officer  Perceptions  and  Orientations  Toward 
Public  Behavior  and  Opinions  by  Race  of  Officer. 
(Continued) 


Opinions  or  Behavior  of  Public 

All 

Officers 

White 

Officers 

Negro 

Officers 

What  do  you  think  public's  view 
of  police  work  is? 

It  is  an  "easy"  job 

32 

34 

25 

View  police  as  incompetent/ 
dishonest/brutal/necessary 
evil 

14 

12 

17 

View  police  as  authoritarian 
or  harassing  them 

10 

9 

17 

See  police  role  as  interven- 
tion rather  than  prevention 

18 

18 

17 

It's  a dangerous  job 

4 

4 

6 

Other 

7 

8 

3 

Can't  say 

15 

15 

15 

What  do  you  think  the  public  does 
not  understand  about  what  it's 
like  to  be  a police  officer? 

Don't  understand  the  law  or 
their  responsibility  for  it 

27 

28 

22 

That  changes  in  laws  have  led 
to  loss  of  police  powers 

7 

9 

__ 

How  complex  police  work  and 
departments  are 

35 

34 

42 

That  police  are  not  dishonest/ 
brutal/or  harassers 

19 

19 

19 

Other 

6 

4 

11 

Can't  say 

6 

6 

6 

How  motorists  have  changed  since 
officer  started: 

Viewed  as  unchanged 

62 

62 

61 

Changes  viewed  favorably  by 
officer 

4 

5 

3 

More  aware  of  laws 

(2) 

(2) 

(3) 

Less  argumentative 

(*) 

(1) 

(-) 

Other  favorable  change 

(2) 

(2) 

(-) 

Changes  viewed  unfavorably  by 
officer 

24 

23 

25 

More  complaining 

(8) 

(8) 

(8) 

More  open  hostility 

(11) 

(11) 

(11) 

Other  unfavorable  change 

(5) 

(4) 

(6) 

Changes  viewed  with  neutrality 
by  officer 

Can't  say 

2 

3 



8 

7 

11 

*0.5  per  cent  or  less 


CONTINUED 
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Table  41:  Police  Officer  Perceptions  and  Orientations  Toward 
Public  Behavior  and  Opinions  by  Race  of  Officer. 
(Continued) 


Opinions  or  Behavior  of  Public 

All 

Officers 

White 

Officers 

Negro 

Officers 

How  working  class  people  have 
changed  since  officer 
started : 

Viewed  as  unchanged 

78 

79 

72 

Changes  viewed  unfavorably 
by  officer 

16 

15 

15 

More  legalistic  in 
argument 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

More  critical  of  police 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

Don't  want  to  get 
involved 

(2) 

(1) 

(3) 

Other  unfavorable  change 

(5) 

(5) 

(3) 

Changes  viewed  favorably  by 
officer 

5 

5 

6 

More  rational  and 
responsible 

(2) 

(2) 

(3) 

Other  favorable  change 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Can ' t say 

1 

1 

7 

How  Negroes  have  changed  since 
officer  started: 

Viewed  as  unchanged 

27 

23 

42 

More  hostile/aggressive/ 
belligerent 

11 

12 

8 

Less  cooperative 

3 

3 

6 

Less  respect  for  police  and 
law 

7 

9 

Demand  preferential  treatment 

8 

9 

3 

Oriented  to  civil  rights  in 
transactions 

17 

15 

25 

Incited/agitated  by  civil 
rights  groups 

12 

15 

Other  unfavorable  change 

4 

4 

3 

Other  favorable  change 

3 

3 

3 

Can't  say 

7 

7 

10 

CONTINUED 
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Table  41:  Police  Officer  Perceptions  and  Orientations  Toward 
Public  Behavior  and  Opinions  by  Race  of  Officer. 
(Continued) 


Opinions  or  Behavior  of  Public 

All 

Officers 

White 

Officers 

Negro 

Officers 

How  juveniles  have  changed  since 
officer  started: 

Viewed  as  unchanged 

17 

17 

17 

More  aggressive/defiant/ 

rebellious 

24 

25 

14 

Less  respect  for  law/ 

authority/ truth 

20 

22 

14 

More  juvenile  gangs 

5 

4 

8 

Awareness  of  restrictions 

on  police  conduct 

22 

20 

28 

No  fear  of  punishment  from 

courts 

3 

3 

6 

Other  unfavorable  change 

6 

6 

8 

Can't  say 

3 

3 

5 

How  professional  people  have 
changed  since  officer  started: 

Viewed  as  unchanged 

74 

77 

64 

Changes  viewed  unfavorably 

by  officer 

10 

9 

16 

More  legalistic  in 

argument 

(3) 

(2) 

(8) 

Less  respect  for  authority 

(2) 

(3) 

(-) 

Other  unfavorable  changes 

(5) 

(4) 

(8) 

Changes  viewed  favorably  by 

officer 

11 

11 

12 

More  rational  and  under- 

standing 

(4) 

(4) 

(3) 

More  cooperative 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

More  support  for  police 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Other  favorable  change 

(1) 

(1) 

(3) 

Can't  say 

5 

3 

8 

CONTINUED 
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Table  41;  Police  Officer  Perceptions  and  Orientations  Toward 
Public  Behavior  and  Opinions  by  Race  of  Officer. 
(Continued) 


Opinons  or  Behavior  of  Public 

, 

All 

Officers 

White 

Officers 

Negro 

Officers 

How  people  in  precinct  have 
changed  since  officer 
started : 

Viewed  as  unchanged 

44 

41 

56 

More  hostile/aggressive/ 
belligerent 

5 

1 



Less  cooperative 

3 

3 

3 

Less  respect  for  police  and 
law 

8 

9 

3 

Negroes  are  the  main  problem 

13 

14 

11 

Lower  class/poorer  people  are 
problem 

5 

6 



All  other  changes 

14 

14 

14 

Hard  to  say 

8 

6 

13 

Does  public  help  as  much  as  they 
should  when  they  see  police 
officers  in  trouble  or  needing 
help? 

No 

87 

87 

89 

How  could  public  help  police 
officers  more? 

Assist  police  officer  in 
trouble 

81 

82 

78 

By  providing  information 
being  a witness 

4 

4 

6 

By  not  hindering  police  work 
at  scene 

5 

5 

6 

All  other  ways 

1 

— 

3 

Can't  say 

9 

9 

7 

Reasons  why  public  doesn't  help 
police  more; 

Apathetic/don't  want  to  get 
involved 

40 

44 

22 

Fear  retaliation 

15 

14 

22 

Fear  of  injury  if  help  police 

3 

4 

— 

Don't  like  the  police 

24 

21 

39 

All  other  reasons 

9 

7 

11 

Can't  say 

9 

10 

6 
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exacerbated,  regardless  of  the  race  of  the  juvenile.  Indeed, 
there  is  evidence  that  officers  contribute  to  the  exacerbation 
of  that  relationship  treating  juveniles  with  less  civility 
and  more  often  as  nonpersons.  While  observation  studies  make 
it  difficult  to  conclude  that  Negro  citizens  pose  more  diffi- 
culty for  white  and  Negro  officers  in  routine  police  trans- 
actions, Negroes  more  often  present  problems  for  the  police 
in  these  cities  in  situations  of  disorder.  Thus,  the  aggregate 
of  citizens  may  not  present  a problem;  it  is  the  relationship 
with  a minority  of  Negro  citizens  that  exacerbates  police-Negro 
citizen  relationships. 

Ways  that  public  opinion  toward  the  police  have  changed 
also  were  explored  in  more  detail  (see  Table  41) . Eight  of 
every  10  Negro  and  white  officers  verbalized  opinions  about  the 
way  that  the  public's  opinion  of  the  police  and  their  problems 
have  changed  in  the  past  five  years.  A minority  of  16  per  cent 
of  the  officers  see  the  public  as  more  favorable  to  the  police 
than  formerly  and  17  per  cent  see  no  change  in  public  opinion. 
Yet  67  per  cent  of  all  white  and  Negro  officers  see  the 
public  as  changing  less  favorably  toward  the  police.  The  main 
change  they  see  is  that  the  public  confers  less  respect  than 
formerly  and  indeed  42  per  cent  of  the  Negro  officers  as  com- 
pared with  27  per  cent  of  the  white  officers  see  this  as  the 
major  negative  change.  A substantial  minority  of  officers 
perceive  the  public  as  more  critical  of  the  police  with  21 
per  cent  of  all  white  officers  and  14  per  cent  of  all  Negro 
officers  voiding  such  discontent.  Again,  this  may  be  some- 
what surprising  since  opinion  poll  data  suggest  far  more  favor- 
able opinion  and  sympathy  for  the  police.  Quite  clearly  the 
police  culture  has  not  been  responsive  to  changes  in  public 
opinion  about  the  police.  Perhaps  their  perceptions  are 
molded  more  by  mass  media  stories  about  the  police  and  their 
own  'occasional'  rather  than  routine  experiences  in  trans- 
actions with  the  public  than  by  reports  of  opinion  change. 
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Similar  ly,  in  Table  41  the  man  on  patrol  views  the  public 
as  having  less  respect  for  the  police  now  with  at  least  a 
third  of  all  officers  seeing  this  as  the  major  change  in  public 
behavior  toward  the  patrol  officer.  Observational  studies 
suggest  that  this  change  is  more  one  of  the  citizen  showing 
civility  rather  than  deference  to  the  officer.  What  the 
officer  means  then  by  a loss  of  respect  from  the  public  may  be 
more  a loss  of  deference  toward  his  authority  than  a loss  of 
respect  for  him  as  a civil  officer. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  workers  that  deal  with  the  public 
to  regard  the  public  in  uncomplimentary  terms.  Even  profes- 
sionals hold  such  views  if  in  no  other  form  than  to  regard  the 
public  as  'less  informed'  and  'incompetent'  with  respect  to 
their  specialization.  Such  perceptions  are  not  without  some 
basis  in  reality.  The  public  is  necessarily  in  the  aggregate 
less  informed.  Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  then  that  the 
police  view  of  how  the  public  regards  police  work  is  not  a 
favorable  one.  See  Table  41. 

A common  complaint  of  police  officers  is  not  only  that 
the  public  fails  to  cooperate  with  the  police  by  providing 
necessary  information  as  already  noted  but  that  it  does  not 
support  or  come  to  the  officer's  aid  when  he  is  in  trouble. 
Indeed,  87  per  cent  of  all  officers  do  not  believe  that  the 
public  helps  as  much  as  they  should  when  they  see  police 
officers  in  trouble  or  needing  help.  There  are  no  differences 
among  police  officers  in  this  respect  according  to  their  race. 
The  primary  form  of  assistance  officers  want  from  the  public 
is  assistance  when  in  trouble,  though  a minority  of  officers 
would  like  more  cooperation  from  them  as  witnesses,  or  by 
less  intervention  in  police  work  at  the  scene  of  transaction 
with  citizens. 

Police  officers  view  this  failure  of  citizens  to  help 
them  when  in  trouble  as  due  mainly  to  apathy,  fear  of  retalia- 
tion if  they  help,  and  dislike  for  the  police.  See  Table  41. 
White  officers  twice  as  often  as  Negro  officers  (44  compared 
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with  22  per  cent)  regard  apathy  or  disengagement  from  involve- 
ment with  the  police  as  the  major  factor  why  the  public  doesn't 
help  the  police  more.  Negro  officers  more  often  regard  it 
as  fear  of  retaliation  or  dislike  of  the  police  that  accounts 
for  the  public's  failure  to  help  them.  Negro  officers  may  be 
closer  to  the  truth  in  this  respect,  at  least  so  far  as  Negro 
citizens  are  concerned.  A substantial  segment  of  the  Negro 
community  appears  to  share  a distrust  and  dislike  of  the  police 
to  the  degree  that  they  either  ostracize  or  retaliate  against 
those  who  would  cooperate  with  the  police. 

Officers  in  these  high  crime  rate  areas  share  the  percep- 
tion that  crimes  of  violence  are  increasing  with  84  per  cent 
of  all  officers  sharing  that  perception  (see  Table  42) . Yet 
police  officers  in  Chicago  are  far  less  likely  to  believe  they 
are  increasing  in  Chicago  while  96  per  cent  of  all  officers  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  share  this  view.  These  striking  differences 
by  city  may  have  a basis  in  reality  or  they  may  be  shaped  by 
local  perceptions  and  channels  of  communication. 

The  major  reason  that  officers  believe  crimes  of  violence 
are  increasing  is  that  crime  goes  unpunished  with  40  per  cent 
of  all  officers  believing  that  to  be  the  main  factor.  Officers 
in  D.  C.  are  more  likely  to  give  that  as  the  major  reason  than 
officers  in  the  other  cities. 

Police  officers  seem  very  concerned  with  their  prestige 
status  and  a perceived  lack  of  respect  from  the  public.  As 
the  data  in  Table  43  show  59  per  cent  of  all  police  officers 
believe  that  their  prestige  is  lower  today  than  20  years  ago, 
their  being  no  difference  in  this  perception  by  race  of  officer. 
What  is  most  striking  in  Table  43,  however,  is  that  this  view 
is  not  shared  equally  among  officers  according  to  the  city 
where  they  work.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  police  officers  in 
Chicago  believe  that  their  prestige  is  higher  today  than  20 
years  ago  and  only  slightly  more  than  one-fourth  believe  that 
it  is  lower.  By  way  of  contrast,  over  75  per  cent  of  the 
officers  in  Washington,  D.  C.  believe  that  their  prestige  is 
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Table  43:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Police  Officers 
Regard  Public  View  of  Prestige  of  Police 
Work  Today  As  Compared  With  Twenty  Years  Age 
Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and 
Race  of  Officer. 
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the 
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Say 
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59 
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12 
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Chicago : 
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-- 
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25 

19 

100 

Washington , 
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76 

100 

14 

22 
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70 
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100 

10 
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85 
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100 

13 

23 

58 
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lower  and  less  than  one-fourth  that  it  is  higher.  The  pattern 
for  officers  in  Boston  is  similar  to  that  in  D.  C.  While  a 
number  of  factors  undoubtedly  influence  the  perception  of 
officers  in  each  city,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  modern- 
ization of  policing  in  Chicago  has  substantially  increased  the 
public  confidence  of  Chicago's  citizenry  in  their  police.  Such 
public  confidence  clearly  may  have  enhanced  the  average 
officer's  perception  of  his  own  status.  Though  one  does  not 
have  a measure  of  it,  undoubtedly  efforts  of  the  administration 
of  Chicago's  police  department  to  'upgrade'  the  quality  of 
officer's  in  the  department  may  also  have  affected  officer 
perceptions  of  their  prestige. 

Quite  clearly,  the  perceptions  of  police  officers  in 
Chicago  are  more  in  keeping  with  national  changes  in  opinion 
of  the  prestige  of  the  police  occupation.  The  1963  study  of 
the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  showed  that  the  prestige 
level  of  police  officers  changed  substantially  between  1947 
and  1963  while  that  of  lawyers  and  judges  did  not.^ 

Police  and  Relations  with  Local  Government 
and  Its  Legal  System 


Police  departments  are  related  to  local  government  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  most  important  of  these  are  that  a 
department  usually  is  dependent  upon  local  government  for 
financial  support  and  it  is  accountable  to  local  officials 
primarily  through  appointment  and  accountability  of  the  chief. 
The  relationship  for  one  of  the  three  metropolitan  departments 
selected  for  study  does  not  fit  this  general  model  for  police 
departments  in  the  United  States.  The  Washington,  D.  C.  depart- 
ment while  related  to  the  government  of  the  District  of  Coliimbia 


5.  See  Robert  W.  Hodge,  Paul  M.  Siegel,  and  Peter  H. 
Rossi,  "Occupational  Prestige  in  the  United  States,  1925-1963, 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  70  (November,  1964),  Table  1, 
pp.  290-292. 
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is  ultimately  responsible  not  only  to  its  Commissioners  but  to 
the  U.  S.  Congress  as  well.  In  practice  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  Congress  for  financial  resources  as  well  as  accountable 
to  its  Committees.  There  are  some  differences  between  the 
Boston  and  Chicago  departments  in  their  relationship  to  local 
government  as  well.  Illinois  police  departments  seem  more 
'immune'  from  state  legislative  control  and  processes  than  are 
Massachusetts  departments. 

These  differences  in  structure  pf  the  departments  in  a 
local  government  system  may  account  for  some  of  the  differences 
observed  in  officer  views  of  local  government  as  it  relates  to 
their  police  department. 

There  are,  furthermore,  differences  in  the  judicial  systems 
as  they  relate  to  the  police  departments  in  each  of  the  three 
municipal  corporations.  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  these 
differences  account  for  officer  views  of  their  relationship  to 
the  public  prosecutor  and  the  various  courts  of  jurisdiction  or 
not.  The  study  was  not  designed  to  examine  such  causal  rela- 
tionships . 

Police  officers  in  each  of  the  cities  were  asked  about 
their  views  of  the  efforts  of  local  government  to  deal  with 
crime  in  their  city.  As  Table  44  shows,  most  officers  do  not 
believe  that  their  local  government  has  done  a very  good  job 
in  fighting  crime  in  the  city.  While  two-fifths  of  all  officers 
believe  they  have  done  a fairly  good  job,  an  equal  proportion 
believe  they  have  not  done  a good  job.  Negro  and  white  officers 
differ  little  in  their  perceptions  of  the  job  that  local  govern- 
ment has  done  to  fight  crime  in  Chicago  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  are  substantial  differences  among  the  cities  however. 
They  are  particularly  striking  in  that  officers  in  Chicago  are 
far  more  supportive  of  the  job  that  local  government  has  done 
to  deal  with  crime  than  are  officers  in  Boston  and  Washington, 

D.  C.  Indeed  over  two-fifths  of  the  officers  in  Chicago  believe 
that  the  city  government  has  done  a very  good  job  and  only  15 
per  cent  believe  that  they  have  not  done  a good  job.  By 
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Table  44:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Perceptions 
Officers  Have  of  Job  Local  Government 
Has  Done  to  Fight  Crime  in  City:  Eight 
Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and 
Race  of  Officer. 


City,  Police 
District,  and 

Race  of 
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15 

42 

41 
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41 

41 
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14 

47 

39 
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48 
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13 
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45 
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13 
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contrast,  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  officers  in  Boston  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  regard  their  government  as  not  having  done 
a good  job.  Objectively,  the  Chicago  department  is  in  a 
far  better  resource  position  than  are  the  Boston  or  Washington, 
D.  C.  departments.  Whether  or  not  the  city  of  Chicago  has  done 
more  to  fight  crime  apart  from  their  support  of  the  police 
department  than  has  government  in  Boston  or  Washington,  D.  C., 
their  resource  and  other  forms  of  support  for  the  police 
department  has  won  them  substantial  support  from  the  police. 

Officers  were  questioned  about  ways  they  thought  local 
government  had  failed  to  support  the  police.  See  Table  45. 
Chicago  officers  were  more  likely  to  be  critical  of  the  salary 
support  than  were  officers  in  Boston  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
Officers  in  the  D.  C.  department  were  particularly  critical  of 
interference  in  the  police  department  as  compared  with  the 
officers  in  Boston  and  Chicago.  Over  one-third  of  the  D.  C. 
officers  criticized  this  aspect  of  relationships  with  local 
government.  Boston  officers  were  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  need  for  more  manpower,  mobile  units,  and  better  equipment-- 
a perception  that  was  shared  by  the  observers  of  the  police  in 
these  areas  of  Boston. 

Quite  clearly,  the  'failures'  of  local  government  as 
perceived  by  the  police  are  highly  contingent  upon  the  way 
government  has  supported  the  police  department.  Officer  prior- 
ities about  'needs'  will  reflect  an  historical  pattern  of 
support.  In  Chicago  where  manpower  and  equipment  are  modern 
and  where  political  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  depart- 
ment have  been  minimized,  despite  salary  increase,  officers 
remain  dissatisfied  about  the  level  of  salaries  for  police 
officers.  In  Boston,  the  day  to  day  work  with  insufficient 
manpower  and  poor  equipment  gives  a higher  priority  to  such 
resources  than  to  salaries.  Perhaps  officers  in  D.  C.  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  what  they  perceive  as  'government 
intervention'  because  during  this  period  they  were  subject 
not  only  to  the  usual  relationships  with  government  but  they 


Table  45:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Perceptions  Police  Officers  Have  of  Failure  of  Local  Govern- 
ment to  Support  the  Police:  Eight  Police  Districts  in  Three  Cities  and  Race  of 
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were  under  investigation  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Many  were  resentful  of  this 
investigation. 

Some  further  indication  of  how  officers  view  support  from 
local  government  is  provided  in  Table  46  where  officers  were 
asked  whether  they  thought  their  local  government  had  done 
things  to  make  it  harder  for  the  police  to  do  their  work  and  if 
so  in  ways  it  is  harder.  Four  of  every  10  officers  believe  that 
local  government  has  done  things  that  make  it  harder  for  the 
police  to  do  their  work.  However  there  are  proportionally 
fewer  officers  in  Chicago  who  voice  that  view — only  about  20 
per  cent.  By  comparison  roughly  one-half  of  the  officers  in 
D.  C.  believe  that  local  government  has  made  it  harder  for  them 
to  do  their  job  while  30  per  cent  in  Boston  hold  that  view. 

Considering  only  those  officers  who  believe  that  local 
government  has  made  the  job  harder,  their  major  complaints 
are  that  local  government  interferes  with  police  powers  and 
that  the  officials  are  too  critical  of  the  police  department. 

No  officer  in  Chicago,  however,  argued  that  local  government 
interfered  with  police  powers  while  almost  50  per  cent  did  so 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  36  per  cent  felt  so  in  Boston.  Chicago 
officers  were  most  likely  to  argue  that  there  were  too  many 
regulations  for  police — an  argument  that  probably  is  directed 
as  much  at  the  administration  of  the  department  as  it  is  at 
local  government. 

Police  officers  come  into  regular  contact  with  the  public 
prosecutors  and  the  courts,  particularly  when  they  are  on 
patrol  or  detective  investigation.  Quite  commonly  police 
officers  assess  the  behavior  of  particular  prosecutors  and 
judges.  No  attempt  was  made,  however,  to  obtain  information 
on  evaluations  of  specific  persons;  rather  an  attempt  was  made 
to  assess  how  they  felt  the  courts  and  the  legal  system  generally 
related  to  their  work  and  the  problems  of  policing.  In  the  next 
section,  their  views  in  relation  to  the  larger  system  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  will  be  examined.  Here  only 


Table  46;  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Things  Local  Government  Has  Done  To  Make  It  Harder  To  Do 
Police  Work. 
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those  jurisdictions  are  considered  with  which  the  officer  can 
be  presumed  to  have  had  actual  contact--the  local  prosecutors, 
the  local  juvenile,  municipal,  and  criminal  courts  (assuming 
general  equivalence  of  the  D.  C.  courts  with  those  in  the 
states) . Furthermore,  officers  were  questioned  primarily  about 
their  views  of  the  sentencing  behavior  of  judges,  particularly 
as  to  its  fairness. 

On  the  whole,  as  data  in  Table  47  show,  police  officers 
do  not  perceive  jurists  as  being  'fair,  just,  or  about  right' 
in  their  sentencing  and  disposition  behavior.  Only  26  per  cent 
of  the  officers  regarded  jurists  in  the  municipal  court  as 
exercising  fair  or  just  behavior  in  sentencing  and  disposition 
of  cases  and  it  was  but  14  per  cent  for  criminal  court  jurists. 
Judges  of  the  juvenile  court  were  seen  as  exercising  'proper 
judgement*  by  only  16  per  cent  of  the  judges.  Generally  judges 
are  seen  as  too  lenient  in  their  sentencing  behavior  or  the 
dispositions  they  make  of  cases  that  appear  before  them.  Indeed 
three-fourths  of  all  criminal  court  judges  were  perceived  as 
either  too  lenient  or  as  exercising  judgement  in  relation  to 
laws  that  are  inadequate.  Roughly  60  per  cent  of  municipal 
court  judges  are  viewed  in  a similar  vein,  though  officers  more 
often  mentioned  leniency  either  in  granting  probation  or  in 
dealing  with  recidivists.  The  same  comments  were  offered  by 
54  per  cent  of  the  officers  about  juvenile  court  judges. 

While  there  are  some  differences  in  the  way  that  Negro 
and  white  officers  perceive  judicial  behavior,  they  are  not  on 
the  whole  great.  Negro  officers  see  juvenile  court  judges  as 
more  lenient  than  do  white  officers  and  they  are  somewhat  less 
likely  to  see  any  judges  as  'fair,  just  or  proper'  in  their 
judicial  behavior.  It  seems  apparent  that  this  judgement  is 
based  almost  entirely  on  their  perceiving  these  judges  as 
'too  lenient'  rather  than  on  any  judgement  about  the  discrimina- 
tory application  of  justice  toward  Negroes. 

There  are  very  substantial  differences  by  political  juris- 
diction, however.  Police  officers  in  Chicago  are  far  more 
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Table  47:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Police  Officers  Perceive 
Sentencing  Behavior  of  Judges  in  Criminal,  Municipal, 
and  Juvenile  Courts  and  of  Statutes  on  Crimes  or  Mis- 
demeanors for  Three  Cities  and  by  Race  of  Officer. 


Sentencing  Behavior 
of  Judges 

All 

Officers 

City 

Race  of 
Officer 

Boston 

Chicago 

D.C. 

White 

Negro 

In  criminal  courts; 

Judges  are  too  lenient 
Sentences/laws/appeals  are 

14 

8 

9 

12 

13 

17 

inadequate  or  lenient 

61 

68 

26 

71 

60 

64 

Depends  upon  the  judge 

3 

2 

3 

6 

4 

3 

Influence  gets  people  off 

2 

2 

6 

— 

2 

— 

Fair/ just/ about  right 

14 

14 

41 

6 

15 

8 

Other 

In  municipal  courts: 

6 

6 

15 

4 

6 

8 

Judges  too  lenient/too  easy 

to  get  probation 

48 

48 

23 

57 

47 

56 

Too  lenient  for  recidivists 

11 

8 

9 

14 

11 

11 

Judges  are  inconsistent 

8 

6 

6 

11 

9 

6 

Influence  gets  people  off 

2 

4 

3 

-- 

2 

— 

Fair/just/ about  right 

26 

24 

53 

16 

27 

19 

Other 

In  juvenile  courts: 

5 

10 

6 

2 

4 

8 

Judges  too  lenient/too  easy 

to  get  probation 

42 

44 

35 

42 

38 

58 

Too  lenient  for  recidivists 
Law  is  too  lenient  for 

12 

6 

15 

15 

12 

14 

juveniles 

8 

2 

3 

14 

9 

3 

Fair/just/ about  right 

16 

28 

15 

9 

17 

11 

Other 

22 

20 

32 

20 

23 

14 

Laws  that  are  too  harsh: 

None 

93 

96 

94 

90 

94 

89 

Misdemeanors  mentioned 

5 

4 

3 

7 

3 

11 

Felonies 

2 

— 

3 

3 

3 

— 

Laws  that  are  too  lenient: 

None 

52 

32 

47 

64 

50 

64 

Index  crimes , except  auto 

12 

8 

21 

13 

11 

17 

Auto  theft/joy  riding 

11 

42 

3 

— 

12 

8 

Juvenile  statutes 

1 

4 

3 

— 

1 

-- 

Dangerous  weapons 

3 

— 

3 

4 

3 

3 

Misdemeanors  mentioned 

20 

14 

23 

19 

23 

9 
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inclined  than  those  in  Boston  or  D.  C.  to  see  municipal  and 
criminal  court  judges  as  'fair  or  just'  and  much  less  likely 
to  see  them  as  exercising  leniency  in  their  handling  of  cases. 

Given  their  perception  of  the  way  that  judges  dispose  of 
cases,  officers  also  were  asked  whether  they  regard  the 
statutes  as  setting  standards  that  are  too  lenient  or  too 
harsh  toward  offenders.  Almost  all  officers  (93  per  cent)  as 
Table  47  shows,  do  not  believe  that  the  statutes  are  too  harsh. 

A minority  of  5 per  cent  of  the  officers  mentioned  specific 
misdemeanor  statutes  that  they  regarded  as  too  harsh,  but  there 
was  no  common  agreement  among  them  on  specific  statutes. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  officers  see  some  statutes  as  too 
lenient.  This  was  more  true  for  white  than  Negro  officers 
and  for  officers  in  Boston  than  in  Chicago  and  for  officers  in 
both  cities  than  for  officers  in  D.  C.  Boston  officers  are 
particularly  critical  of  the  auto  theft  statute,  one  that 
classifies  most  auto  thefts  as  misdemeanor.  Under  the  Massachu- 
setts code,  auto  theft  to  be  classified  as  a felony  must  show 
proof  either  of  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  property  or 
that  it  was  used  in  the  commission  of  a felony.  Chicago  and 
D.  C.  officers  were  more  likely  to  mention  the  leniency  of 
statutes  for  major  index  crimes  other  than  auto  theft.  A small 
percentage  of  officers  in  Chicago  and  D.  C.  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  statutes  for  possession  of  dangerous  weapons. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  surprising  to  some  that  police  officers 
are  more  positive  in  their  judgements  about  prosecutors  than 
they  are  in  their  judgements  of  jurists.  Apparently  judges  are 
regarded  as  more  'responsible'  for  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  system  of  justice  than  are  prosecutors. 

Roughly  one-half  of  all  police  officers  perceive  the 
public  prosecutor  as  doing  a very  good  (21  per  cent)  or  a 
pretty  good  (34  per  cent)  job — see  Table  48.  Only  7 per  cent 
see  him  as  doing  a job  that  is  'not  good. ' Negro  officers  are 
more  negative  in  their  evaluation  of  public  prosecutors  than 
are  white  officers.  One  notes  substantial  variation  by 
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Table  48:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Police  Officers  Perceive  the 
Job  Being  Done  by  Public  Prosecutor's  Office  for  Thre*^ 
Cities  and  by  Race  of  Officer. 


Public  Prosecutor's  Behavior 

All 

City 

Race  of 
Officer 

Officers 

Boston 

Chicago 

D.C. 

White 

Negro 

Kind  of  job  public  prosecutor 
is  doing: 

Very  good 

21 

32 

38 

11 

23 

14 

Pretty  good 

34 

54 

32 

24 

34 

31 

Fair 

30 

4 

12 

49 

29 

36 

Not  good 

7 

— 

3 

13 

7 

8 

Can't  say 

8 

10 

15 

3 

7 

11 

Reasons  for  doing  kind  of  job 
(done)  : 

Negative  evaluations: 

36 

2 

12 

57 

35 

42 

Men  are  too  inexperienced/ 
leave  too  quickly 

(17) 

( — ) 

(12) 

(25) 

(17) 

(17) 

Reduce  charges  for 

convictions 

(11) 

(2) 

( — ) 

(20) 

(12) 

(8) 

Nolle  prosse  too  easily 

(4) 

( — ) 

( — ) 

(8) 

(4) 

(6) 

Other  negative  evaluation 

(4) 

(6) 

( — ) 

(4) 

(2) 

(11) 

Positive  evaluations: 

52 

74 

74 

34 

54 

44 

Cooperative  with  police 

(9) 

(12) 

(21) 

(4) 

(9) 

(11) 

Capable/do  best  they  can 

(43) 

(62) 

(53) 

(30) 

(45) 

(31) 

Can't  say 

12 

24 

15 

9 

11 

14 

Does  public  prosecutor  usually 
handle  the  cases  you  present 
in  the  way  that  he  should? 

Yes 

66 

80 

76 

55 

69 

56 

Reasons  for  handling  them  as 
he  does : 

Negative  evaluations: 

22 

2 

12 

35 

21 

32 

Reduces  charges  to  get 

convictions 

(8) 

( — ) 

( — ) 

(16) 

(9) 

(6) 

Gives  them  too  little 

attention 

(6) 

(2) 

(6) 

(9) 

(6) 

(6) 

All  right  after  he  reduces 

charge 

(3) 

( — ) 

( — ) 

(4) 

(3) 

(3) 

Does  best  he  can  given 

leniency  of  courts 

(2) 

( — ) 

( — ) 

(3) 

(2) 

(6) 

Other  negative  evaluation 

(3) 

( — ) 

(6) 

(3) 

(1) 

(11) 

Positive  evaluations: 

53 

68 

67 

40 

55 

41 

Cooperative  with  police 

(30) 

(40) 

(32) 

(22) 

(32) 

(19) 

Best  they  can  with 

experience  they  have 

(23) 

(28) 

(35) 

(18) 

(23) 

(22) 

Can't  say 

25 

30 

21 

25 

24 

27 

CONTINUED 
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Table  48:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Police  Officers  Perceive  the 
Job  Being  Done  by  Public  Prosecutor's  Office  for  Three 
Cities  and  by  Race  of  Officer.  (Continued) 


Public  Prosecutor's  Behavior 

All 

City 

Race  of 
Officer 

Officers 

Boston 

Chicago 

D.C. 

White 

Negro 

Do  you  think  the  public  pro- 
secutor generally  is  more 
interested  in  winning  a 
case  in  court  or  more 
interested  in  justice? 

Winning  a case 

33 

18 

50 

36 

33 

33 

Both 

3 

8 

3 

1 

4 

— 

Justice 

44 

52 

35 

41 

41 

58 

Hard  to  say 

20 

22 

12 

3 

22 

9 

Why  do  you  feel  that  way 
(about  what  he  does)? 

He  wants  to  use  it  to  get 
ahead/for  prestige 

10 

8 

24 

7 

10 

11 

He  wants  to  win 

10 

4 

15 

10 

11 

3 

Not  personally  involved/ just 
a job 

14 

22 

15 

11 

15 

5 

He  takes  an  oath  of  justice 

8 

10 

3 

7 

9 

8 

Careful  about  evidence 

7 

8 

6 

9 

6 

14 

All  other 

11 

6 

6 

15 

9 

19 

Can't  really  say 

40 

42 

32 

42 

40 

39 

Can  relationship  between 
police  and  prosecutor 
be  improved? 

Yes 

39 

12 

44 

49 

39 

39 

In  what  ways  (can  it  be 
improved) ? 

Not  change  prosecutors  on 
cases 

4 

2 

4 

4 

6 

Should  investigate  more 

6 

— 

9 

8 

6 

6 

Should  not  reduce  charges 
as  often 

3 



.. 

4 

1 

8 

Should  know  more  about 

police  work  or  work  closer 
with  police 

21 

8 

20 

28 

22 

14 

Police  should  be  trained 
better  in  law 

* 

2 

3 

1 



All  other 

5 

2 

9 

6 

5 

6 

Hard  to  say 

61 

86 

59 

51 

61 

61 

*0.5  per  cent  or  less 
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jurisdiction  as  well.  Officers  in  Boston  are  most  positive 
in  their  evaluation  of  the  work  of  the  public  prosecutor  with 
86  per  cent  viewing  them  as  doing  a very  good  or  pretty  good 
job;  the  same  is  true  for  68  per  cent  of  the  officers  in 
Chicago.  Only  35  per  cent  of  the  officers  in  D.  C.  rated 
public  prosecutors  that  highly. 

Considering  the  positive  and  negative  evaluations  officers 
make  of  the  public  prosecutor,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  their 
positive  evaluations  they  give  far  less  emphasis  to  cooperation 
with  the  police  than  they  do  to  their  assessment  of  his  capa- 
bility, or  at  least  that  he  is  'doing  the  best  he  can,'  given 
the  system  of  justice.  Yet  officers  on  the  whole  are  suppor- 
tive of  the  way  that  the  prosecutor  handles  the  cases  they 
bring  before  him  since  two-thirds  of  all  officers  believe  that 
the  prosecutor  usually  handles  the  cases  they  present  to  him 
as  he  should.  White  officers  were  more  likely  to  feel  that 
way  then  were  Negro  officers  and  again  Boston  officers  were 
most  likely  to  be  satisfied  and  D.  C.  officers  least  likely  to 
be  satisfied. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  of  course,  that  officer  assess- 
ments do  not  necessarily  reflect  actual  differences  in  standards 
of  public  prosecutors.  Yet  the  negative  evaluations  of  officers 
provide  some  clues  as  to  what  it  is  that  they  regard  as  'failure' 
in  the  public  prosecutor.  In  these  terms,  officers  particularly 
mention  matters  such  as  the  inexperience  of  public  prosecutors — 
17  per  cent  of  all  officers,  the  practice  of  reducing  charges 
to  get  convictions,  to  give  too  little  attention  to  cases,  or  to 
exercise  nolle  prosequi  too  readily.  These  all  are  practices 
that  commonly  associated  with  the  office  of  public  prosecutor. 

Officers  were  specifically  queried  about  some  of  these 
practices.  They  were  asked,  for  example,  whether  the  public 
prosecutor  generally  was  more  interested  in  winning  a case  or 
in  seeing  that  justice  was  done.  At  least  a third  of  all 
officers  feel  that  prosecutors  are  more  interested  in  winning 


a case. 
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All  in  all  while  almost  4 of  every  10  officers  believe 
that  the  relationship  between  police  and  prosecutors  could  be 
improved,  they  focus  in  their  concrete  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment of  the  relationship  primarily  by  emphasizing  either  a 
closer  working  relationship  between  the  police  officer  and  the 
prosecutor  or  in-  urging  that  prosecutors  should  develop  a 
better  understanding  of  police  work.  Their  specific  objections 
in  his  area  often  center  on  the  contention  that  prosecutors  do 
not  bother  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  case  or  to  discuss 
it  with  the  officer  prior  to  their  appearance  in  open  court. 

What  officers  don't  comment  about  in  specific  terms  as 
they  assess  the  operations  of  local  government  and  the  local 
system  of  justice  are  of  as  much  interest  as  what  they  do 
volunteer  information  about.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
officers  rarely  focused  their  dissatisfaction  with  local  govern- 
ment agencies  on  either  programs  of  'human  relations'  or  'civil 
rights'  or  on  their  exercise  of  judicial  power  with  respect  to 
the  decisions  of  the  appellate  courts  or  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
court.  That  officers  have  strong  convictions  on  these  matters 
is  apparent  in  the  discussion  of  the  final  section. 

Since  officers  commonly  regard  probation  as  an  ineffective 
means  of  dealing  with  offenders,  attention  was  given  to  their 
perception  of  the  kind  of  job  done  by  probation  officers.  Only 
28  per  cent  of  all  officers  believe  probation  officers  do  a 
very  good  or  pretty  good  job,  though  one-fourth  of  all  officers 
do  not  believe  they  are  in  a position  to  make  an  evaluation  of 
the  work  of  probation  of f icers--Table  49.  Over  20  per  cent  see 
them  as  doing  a job  that  is  not  very  good.  Negro  officers  are 
somewhat  less  likely  than  white  officers  to  rate  probation 
officers  as  pretty  good  and  officers  in  Chicago  are  least  likely 
to  rate  probation  officers  as  doing  a good  job. 

Over  a third  of  all  officers  find  it  hard  to  assess  how 
probation  officers  could  do  a better  job,  either  because  they 
have  too  little  contact  with  them  or  they  do  not  feel  capable 
of  such  a judgement.  Officers  expressing  a specific  opinion 
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Table  49;  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  How  Police  Officers  Perceive  the 
Kind  of  Work  Probation  Officers  Do  With  Juvenile  Offenders 
for  Three  Cities  and  by  Race  of  Officer. 


Work  That  Probation 
Officers  Do 

All 

Officers 

City 

Race  of 
Officer 

Boston 

Chicago 

D.C. 

White 

Negro 

Kind  of  job  that  probation 
officers  do: 

Very  good 

10 

26 

3 

4 

10 

11 

Pretty  good 

18 

36 

3 

16 

20 

8 

Fair 

24 

18 

21 

29 

21 

39 

Not  very  good 

22 

12 

38 

22 

23 

20 

Can't  say 

25 

8 

35 

29 

26 

22 

In  what  ways  could  they  do  a 
better  job? 

Should  have  more  contact 
with  juveniles 

24 

22 

35 

22 

24 

25 

Need  more  probation  officers 

12 

8 

6 

16 

12 

14 

Probation  officers  are 

limited  in  job  they  can  do 

15 

12 

6 

19 

14 

19 

Other  ways 

10 

6 

15 

10 

8 

17 

Do  a good  job 

3 

14 

— 

— 

4 

— 

Hard  to  say  or  know,  includ- 
ing no  contact 

36 

38 

38 

33 

38 

25 
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are  most  likely  to  mention  that  probation  officers  should  have 
more  contact  with  juveniles  or  that  they  regard  them  as  having 
very  limited  possibilities  for  what  they  can  do  with  juveniles. 

Officer  Perceptions  of  Problems  in  Law  Enforcement  and  in 
Their  Relations  with  the  System  of  Justice 

It  is  common  within  police  departments  to  comment  adversely 
about  decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Some  attempt  was 
made  to  assess  the  degree  of  consensus  among  officers  about  the 
effect  of  such  decisions  on  their  work.  Their  views  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  50. 

Officers  do  not  perceive  the  major  recent  decisions  of 
the  court  that  affect  the  legality  of  means  exercised  by  the 
police  as  equally  problematic  for  their  work.  Six  of  every  10 
officers  see  the  rulings  regarding  the  legality  of  search  of 
persons  as  making  problems  for  them  in  their  work;  only  48  per 
cent  see  the  rulings  on  seizure  of  evidence  as  making  problems 
in  their  work,  and  45  per  cent  see  problems ' with  respect  to 
confessions.  But  70  per  cent  of  all  officers  see  the  rulings 
on  interrogation  or  questioning  of  suspects  as  affecting  their 
work.  In  part  these  differences  in  proportions  of  officers 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  large  majority  are  on  patrol  and  in 
part  it  reflects  the  range  of  applicability  of  a decision.  It 
is  evident  for  example  that  the  rulings  on  interrogation  apply 
to  a larger  volume  of  work  of  the  officer  than  do  the  rulings 
on  search  or  seizure  of  evidence. 

The  net  effect  of  the  decisions  on  legality  of  means  used 
by  the  police,  however,  is  too  align  the  police  against  the 
court.  Indeed  90  per  cent  of  all  officers  perceive  the  court 
as  having  'gone  too  far.'  This  includes  95  per  cent  of  all 
white  as  compared  with  69  per  cent  of  all  Negro  officers,  how- 
ever. Indeed  Negro  officers  are  less  likely  to  'line  up' 
against  any  of  the  court's  decisions  than  are  white  officers. 
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Table  50:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Police  Officers  Perceptions  About 
Problems  in  Law  Enforcement  and  Supreme  Court  Decisions  by 
Race  of  Officer. 


Decisions  and  Problems 

All 

Officers 

White 

Officers 

Negro 

Officers 

Are  there  any  special  problems  that 
the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  concern- 
ing search  of  persons  makes  for 
you  in  your  work? 

Yes 

61 

63 

56 

What  are  they? 

No  problems 

38 

37 

44 

Hinder  you  in  making  decision  to 
search 

26 

27 

19 

Difficult  to  have  positive 
assurance 

8 

9 

3 

Difficult  to  protect  yourself 

6 

6 

6 

Restriction  in  getting  evidence 

5 

5 

6 

All  other 

8 

8 

11 

Can't  really  say 

9 

8 

11 

What  are  the  conditions  under  which 
you  think  an  officer  should  be 
allowed  to  search? 

Reasonable  assurance  it  will  pro- 
vide evidence 

15 

15 

14 

Reasonable  assurance  "wrong"  was 
done/suspicion 

Officer's  protection 

48 

52 

28 

7 

8 

3 

Following  arrest 

5 

4 

6 

"Stop  and  search" 

6 

6 

6 

Known  criminals 

3 

3 

3 

Can't  say 

6 

4 

14 

Present  rule  acceptable 

10 

9 

22 

Are  there  special  problems  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  rulings  concerning 
seizure  of  evidence  makes  for  you 
in  your  work? 

Yes 

48 

49 

44 

What  are  they? 

No  problems 

52 

51 

56 

Warrants  are  too  technical/specific 

11 

12 

6 

Expanded  need/use  for  warrant 

7 

9 

-- 

Loose  evidence  because  of  time  in 
getting  warrant 

12 

11 

17 

Loose  convictions  because  of 
technicalities 

8 

8 

8 

All  other 

10 

9 

13 

CONTINUED 
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Table  50:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Police  Officers  Perceptions  About 
Problems  in  Law  Enforcement  and  Supreme  Court  Decisions  by 
Race  of  Officer.  (Continued) 


Decisions  and  Problems 

All 

Officers 

White 

Officers 

Negro 

Officers 

Under  what  conditions  do  you  believe 
a police  officer  should  be  allowed 
to  seize  evidence? 

Reasonable  assurance  evidence 
there  or  crime  committed 

36 

37 

36 

When  he  believes  suspect  will 
destroy  evidence 

3 

2 

8 

When  you  apprehend  someone  or 
see  evidence 

23 

24 

14 

Immediately  on  arrest 

7 

7 

6 

All  other 

3 

4 

-- 

Present  rule  is  adequate 

16 

13 

25 

Can't  say 

12 

13 

11 

Are  there  any  special  problems  that 
the  Supreme  Court's  rulings  on 
interrogation  or  questioning  of 
suspects  makes  for  you  in  your 
work? 

Yes 

70 

71 

64 

What  are  they? 

No  problems 

30 

28 

36 

Loss  of  information  if  advise  on 
rights 

31 

34 

14 

Difficulty  in  getting  information 
increased 

19 

19 

22 

Restriction  to  on-view  arrest 

2 

2 

3 

Loss  of  bona  fide  confession 

3 

3 

6 

All  other  restrictions 

4 

4 

3 

Hard  to  say 

12 

10 

17 

What  do  you  think  the  rules  ought  to 
be  for  interrogation  of  persons? 

No  limitations  so  long  as  force  is 
not  used 

19 

17 

28 

Reasonable  amount  of  time  without 
attorney  present 

21 

21 

19 

Attorney  should  not  be  mandatory 

33 

36 

19 

Rules  should  be  less  utopian/ 
unrealistic 

2 

2 

3 

According  to  Miranda  decision 

14 

12 

22 

All  other 

4 

5 

— 

Can't  say 

7 

7 

9 

CONTINUED 
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Table  50:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Police  Officers  Perceptions  About 
Problems  in  Law  Enforcement  and  Supreme  Court  Decisions  by 
Race  of  Officer.  (Continued) 


Decisions  and  Problems 

All 

Officers 

White 

Officers 

Negro 

Officers 

Has  the  court  rulings  on  confessions 
made  any  problems  for  you  in  your 
work? 

Yes 

45 

47 

36 

In  what  ways  has  it  made  a differ- 
ence? 

No  particular  difference 

55 

53 

64 

Confessions  are  worthless  now 

14 

15 

11 

Restrictions  on  confessions  are  too 
great 

9 

9 

8 

More  difficult  to  develop  a case/ 
get  information 

7 

7 

6 

Reduces  number  of  convictions/ 
jeporadizes  conviction 

6 

8 

All  other 

3 

2 

3 

Can't  say 

7 

7 

8 

What  do  you  think  the  rules  should  be 
for  confessions? 

Any  confession  should  be  admissible 

29 

33 

11 

If  you  have  evidence  and  he  con- 
fesses 

6 

4 

11 

Any  voluntary  confession  if  "legal- 
ly" obtained 

37 

38 

33 

If  obtained  when  a lawyer  is 
present 

1 

2 



According  to  court  decision 

10 

7 

28 

All  other 

6 

7 

-- 

Can't  say 

11 

10 

17 

In  general,  do  you  think  that  the 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  gone  too 
far,  not  far  enough,  or  about 
right  in  making  rules  favoring 
and  protecting  criminal  offenders? 

Too  far 

90 

95 

69 

About  right 

9 

5 

28 

Not  far  enough 

— 

— 

— 

Can't  say 

1 

* 

3 

*0,5  per  cent  or  less 


CONTINUED 
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Table  50:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Police  Officers  Perceptions  About 
Problems  in  Law  Enforcement  and  Supreme  Court  Decisions  by 
Race  of  Officer.  (Continued) 


Decisions  and  Problems 

All 

Officers 

White 

Officers 

Negro 

Officers 

Why  do  you  feel  this  way  (about 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court)? 

Curtails  effectiveness  of  police 
work 

30 

34 

14 

Helps  criminals/gives  considera- 
tion to  criminals 

34 

34 

33 

Fails  to  protect  society/victims 
of  crime 

15 

14 

17 

"People's"  rights  should  be 
protected 

7 

5 

17 

All  other 

4 

4 

3 

Can't  say 

10 

9 

17 

266-262  0 - 67  - 17 
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The  data  in  Table  50  also  provide  information  on  what 
problems  the  officer  regards  each  decision  as  having  created 
for  him  and  what  conditions  he  regards  as  proper,  or  what  he 
would  regard  as  a proper  ruling. 

So  far  as  the  rulings  concerning  search  of  persons  are 
concerned,  officers  feel  that  it  restricts  them  in  their 
decision  to  search  a person.  It  is  suggested  that  officers 
do  not  regard  search  for  protection  of  the  officer  as  the  most 
important  grounds  for  a search  of  the  person;  rather  that  they 
want  to  search  persons  for  evidence.  Almost  one-half  of  all 
officers  believe  that  suspicion  of  wrong-doing  or  'reasonable 
assurance'  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  officer  wrong  was  done 
is  sufficient  grounds  for  search  of  the  person;  an  additional 
15  per  cent  believe  that  the  officer  only  have  'good  reason' 
to  believe  that  a search  will  provide  evidence  of  'wrong- 
doing. ' Search  of  the  person  would  appear  to  be  perceived  by 
officers  primarily  as  a means  of  securing  evidence  rather 
than  as  a means  of  self-protection.  Yet  this  may  only  be  an 
artifact  of  the  condition  that  search  for  self-protection  is 
considered  a legal  means. 

Complaints  about  seizure  of  evidence  focus  primarily  on 
the  technical  nature  of  the  warrants  and  the  time  lost  in 
securing  them,  conditions  that  have  the  effect  that  evidence 
and  convictions  are  lost.  Again  officers  focus  on  their  being 
allowed  discretion  in  the  decision  to  seize  evidence,  discre- 
tion of  the  sort  that  if  they  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
a crime  has  been  committed,  they  be  permitted  to  seize  the 
evidence.  About  one  in  five  officers  would  limit  this  to  the 
case  where  an  arrest  has  been  made  or  the  officer  sees  the 
evidence  on  investigation. 

Officers  perceive  the  rulings  on  interrogation  or  question- 
ing of  suspects  as  increasing  their  difficulty  in  getting  infor- 
mation. About  20  per  cent  of  all  officers  believe  there  should 
be  no  limits  on  interrogation  so  long  as  force  is  not  used;  21 
per  cent  would  restrict  it  to  a 'reasonable  amount  of  time'  when 
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an  attorney  is  not  present,  and  one-third  believe  it  should 
not  be  mandatory  to  advise  of  the  right  to  an  attorney  or  to 
have  one  present  during  interrogation  if  the  citizen  requests 
it. 

So  far  as  rulings  on  confessions  are  concerned,  officers 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  restrictions  as  obviating  the  con- 
fession and  would  opt  either  for  any  confession  to  be  admissible 
as  evidence  or  to  permit  voluntary  confessions  if  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  the  police  used  improper  means  in  obtaining  them; 
the  burden  would  lie  with  the  defendant. 

Both  within  and  without  police  departments  there  is  con- 
siderable controversy  about  what  constitutes  police  matters. 
There  are  demands  that  services  from  the  police  be  increased 
so  that  in  many  cities  noncriminal  matters  loom  large  as  'police 
business,'  others  would  not  provide  such  services  from  a 
'professional'  police. 

There  are  problems  of  how  the  law  is  to  be  enforced  within 
a community,  given  variation  among  communities  in  their  toler- 
ation of  law  enforcement.  At  the  present  time  the  residents 
of  many  communities  are  far  from  in  agreement  about  the  pro- 
priety of  demonstrations  and  sit-ins,  or  of  picketing  by 
interest  groups.  Yet  the  police  must  cope  with  them,  maintain- 
ing public  order  in  the  face  of  controversy. 

How,  on  the  whole,  do  the  police  view  their  role  as  agents 
of  law  enforcement,  given  some  of  the  major  changes  through 
which  our  society  is  going?  How  do  line  officers  see  police 
work,  given  the  limited  manpower  of  most  departments?  How 
would  line  officers  allocate  work  for  their  role?  Table  51 
provides  some  information  related  to  these  questions. 

Earlier  in  Table  35  it  was  noted  that  three-fourths  of  all 
police  officers  believe  they  have  changed  over  the  last  few 
years  in  the  way  they  act  toward  the  public.  They  regard  them- 
selves as  more  polite  and  courteous  with  the  citizen  (24  per 
cent)  and  as  more  cautious  in  dealing  with  citizens  in  investi- 
gation (19  per  cent) . A minority  of  12  per  cent  believe  the 
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Table  51:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Police  Behavior  and  Perceptions 
of  Enforcement  As  A Response  to  Perceptions  of  Court  and 
Public  Expectations  or  Requirements  by  Race  of  Officer. 


Police  Enforcment  of  Law 

All 

Officers 

White 

Officers 

Negro 

Officers 

Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  the 
police  have  become  too  lenient 
in  dealing  with  people  who  are 
suspected  of  breaking  the  law? 

Yes 

36 

38 

25 

In  what  ways  is  that  so? 

Not  less  lenient 

65 

62 

1^' 

Forced  to  by  court  decisions 

30 

33 

19 

Lack  of  support  for  police 

2 

2 

3 

Other 

3 

3 

3 

Do  you  think  that  demonstrations, 
sit-ins  and  picketing  sponsored 
by  groups  should  be  allowed? 

Yes 

62 

56 

86 

Yes  and  no 

10 

10 

6 

No 

26 

31 

6 

Can't  say 

2 

3 

2 

Why  do  you  say  that? 

It's  their  constitutional  right 

36 

31 

58 

Lawful  if  done  in  lawful  manner 

32 

32 

30 

Not  lawful  as  trespass 

3 

4 

— 

More  legitimate  ways  to  protest 
or  harms  cause 

12 

14 

3 

Causes  police  problems  such  as 
riots/traffic/etc , 

6 

7 

3 

All  other 

4 

4 

3 

Can't  say 

7 

8 

3 

Do  you  think  that  demonstrations 
are  a main  cause  of  violence 
these  days? 

Yes 

64 

70 

39 

CONTINUED 
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Table  51:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Police  Behavior  and  Perceptions 
of  Enforcement  As  A Response  to  Perceptions  of  Court  and 
Public  Expectations  or  Requirements  by  Race  of  Officer. 
(Continued) 


Police  Enforcement  of  Law 

All 

Officers 

White 

Officers 

Negro 

Officers 

Do  you  think  that  your  department 
is  able  to  handle  these  situa- 
tions the  way  they  should  be 
handled? 

Yes 

66 

64 

78 

Inadequate,  manpower  or  equip- 
ment 

14 

15 

8 

Not  enough  command  or  staff 
support 

6 

6 

3 

Laws  are  inadequate 

4 

4 

3 

Better  trained  officers  needed 

2 

2 

3 

All  other 

8 

9 

5 

Are  there  things  that  should  be 
done  about  these  situations  that 
would  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
deal  With  them? 

Yes 

75 

78 

61 

Stronger  show  of  force 

(17) 

(18) 

(11) 

Laws  to  regulate  sit-ins 

(24) 

(28) 

(6) 

Give  police  use  of  other  means 
to  control 

(14) 

(14) 

(14) 

Increase  human  relations 
program 

(8) 

(6) 

(19) 

Laws  prohibiting  sit-ins 

(5) 

(6) 

( — ) 

Hard  to  know 

(7) 

(6) 

(11) 

No 

25 

22 

39 

Are  there  any  things  you  think 
the  police  should  spend  more  of 
their  time  than  they  do  now? 

Yes 

55 

55 

56 

Street/foot  patrol 

(13) 

(13) 

(14) 

Criminal  investigation/ 
prosecution 

(13) 

(12) 

(17) 

Crime  prevention 

(10) 

(12) 

( — ) 

Police-community  relations 

(7) 

(4) 

(20) 

Police  training 

(7) 

(8) 

( — ) 

Inform  public  about  police/ 
crime 

(1) 

(1) 

(3) 

All  other 

(3) 

(3) 

( — ) 

No 

44 

43 

44 

CONTINUED 
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Table  51:  Per  Cent  Distribution  of  Police  Behavior  and  Perceptions 
of  Enforcement  As  A Response  to  Perceptions  of  Court  and 
Public  Expectations  or  Requirements  by  Race  of  Officer. 
(Continued) 


Police  Enforcement  of  Law 

All 

Officers 

White 

Officers 

Negro 

Officers 

Are  there  any  things  that  police 

should  spend  less  of  their  time 

on  than  they  do  now? 

Yes 

67 

70 

56 

Clerical  duties/paper  work 

(18) 

(20) 

(11) 

School  crossings 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

Hospital  or  sick  calls 

(7) 

(7) 

(6) 

Police  detach  for  private 

enterprise 

(8) 

(6) 

(20) 

Traffic 

(10) 

(11) 

(3) 

Other  non-police  services 

(18) 

(20) 

(10) 

No 

33 

30 

44 

As  an  officer,  do  you  feel  that  you 

have  a tougher  time  dealing  with 

some  kinds  of  people  than  others? 

Yes 

87 

86 

89 

People  who  physically  resist 

officer 

(12) 

(12) 

(14) 

People  who  are  aggressive  or 

belligerent 

(18) 

(19) 

(14) 

Gang  members  or  "teenagers" 

(11) 

(12) 

(8) 

Known  criminals 

(12) 

(10) 

(19) 

Deviants 

(3) 

(3) 

(6) 

Lower  class/uneducated  persons 

(12) 

(11) 

(17) 

Negroes 

(7) 

(8) 

(3) 

All  others 

(5) 

(5) 

(3) 

Can't  say 

(6) 

(6) 

(5) 
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major  way  police  have  changed  is  that  they  enforce  the  law 
less  rigorously  or  that  they  ignore  more  violations.  This 
raises  the  question  whether  on  the  whole  police  officers 
believe  officers  have  become  too  lenient  in  dealing  with  people 
who  are  suspected  of  breaking  the  law. 

One  runs  the  risk  in  questioning  people  about  how  their 
fellowmen  think,  feel,  or  behave,  that  they  perceive  others  as 
different  from  them  in  terms  of  cultural  stereotypes  that 
everyone  affirms  publicly  but  which  none  will  acknowledge 
privately.  There  is  pluralistic  ignorance;  everyone  affirms 
a stereotype  that  no  one  accepts  privately.  It  may  be  that 
many  police  believe  other  police  officers  are  too  lenient, 
yet  no  police  officer  believes  that  he  has  become  too  lenient. 
Though  such  is  a logical  possibility,  the  observation  study 
provided  a sufficient  number  of  incidents  where  officers  either 
failed  to  enforce  the  law  or  released  someone  after  detention 
because  they  regarded  changes  in  the  society  now  would  not 
support  their  enforcing  the  law  or  detaining  that  person.  How 
widespread  or  common  such  changes  in  enforcement  practices 
are  is  hard  to  say.  Of  the  officers  in  these  high  crime  rate 
areas,  38  per  cent  of  all  white  officers  and  25  per  cent  of 
all  Negro  officers  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  police  have 
become  too  lenient  in  dealing  with  people  who  are  suspected 
of  breaking  the  law  (Table  51) . Those  who  believe  the  police 
have  become  more  lenient  attribute  leniency  to  the  major 
decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Almost  a third  of  all 
officers  say  that  police  are  more  lenient  because  of  the  court 
decisions  regarding  legality  of  police  means  of  enforcement. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  the  police  to  maintain  law  and 
order.  In  recent  years,  demonstrations,  sit-ins,  and  picketing 
associated  most  particularly  with  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  the  Viet  Nam  war  have  occasioned  problems  of  law  enforcement 
for  the  police.  Negro  officers  (86  per  cent)  more  than  white 
officers  (56  per  cent)  believe  that  demonstrations,  sit-ins, 
and  picketing  sponsored  by  groups  should  be  allowed  (Table  51) . 
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Indeed,  only  6 per  cent  of  all  Negro  officers  but  31  per  cent 
of  all  white  officers  believe  it  should  not  be  allowed. 

Those  who  would  allow  demonstrations  argue  either  that 
it  is  a constitutional  right  or  that  it  is  lawful  if  done  in 
a lawful  manner.  Not  surprisingly  almost  twice  as  many  Negro 
(58  per  cent)  as  white  (31  per  cent)  officers  argue  that  it 
is  a constitutional  right  while  virtually  the  same  per  cent 
of  white  (32  per  cent)  and  Negro  (30  per  cent)  officers  say 
that  it  is  lawful  if  done  in  a lawful  manner. 

Those  who  would  not  allow  demonstrations  are  most  likely 
to  argue  that  there  are  more  'legitimate'  ways  to  protest  or 
that  it  'harms  their  cause'  with  14  per  cent  of  all  white  and 
only  3 per  cent  of  all  Negro  officers  holding  that  argument. 
Four  per  cent  of  all  white  officers  argue  it  is  unlawful  to 
trespass  and  7 per  cent  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  because 
they  lead  to  riots  or  other  police  problems. 

Despite  their  support  of  the  right  to  demonstrate,  70  per 
cent  of  the  white  officers  and  39  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
officers  regard  demonstrations  as  a main  cause  of  violence 
these  days.  On  the  whole,  66  per  cent  of  all  officers  believe 
that  their  department  is  able  to  cope  with  these  situations. 

A substantial  minority,  nevertheless,  believes  that  there  is 
inadequate  manpower  or  equipment,  lack  of  staff  or  command 
support,  or  that  there  is  need  for  better  officer  training  to 
deal  with  such  situations. 

Three-fourths  of  all  officers  believe  that  things  could 
be  done  to  make  it  easier  to  cope  with  demonstrations  and 
situations  that  bring  violence.  This  group  includes  61  per 
cent  of  all  Negro  officers.  Only  19  per  cent  of  all  Negro 
officers  and  6 per  cent  of  all  white  officers  believe  that  an 
increase  in,  or  a change  in,  the  'human  relations'  program  of 
the  police  department  would  make  it  easier  for  them  to  deal 
with  such  situations.  Rather  substantial  percentages  want  a 
stronger  show  of  force  (17  per  cent) , laws  to  regulate  sit-ins 
(24  per  cent)  or  the  provision  for  other  means  of  controlling 
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large  groups  (14  per  cent) . A minority  of  six  per  cent  of  all 
white  officers  would  prohibit  sit-ins. 

That  the  police  regard  groups  differently  in  terms  of  the 
law  enforcement  problems  they  present  was  made  clear  by  examin- 
ing their  perceptions  of  how  various  groups  had  changed  in 
terms  of  their  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them  (Tables  40  and 
41).  Officers  also  were  asked  whether  they  had  a 'tougher'  time 
dealing  with  some  kinds  of  people  than  others  (Table  51) ; 87 
per  cent  of  all  officers  agreed  they  did,  with  race  of  officer 
making  no  difference  in  response.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
police  officer  culture  will  not  be  surprised  by  the  information 
in  Table  51  which  shows  that  officers  do  not  focus  primarily  on 
ethnic,  class,  or  race  groups  in  their  assessment  of  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  people.  While  12  per  cent  of  all  officers 
mentioned  lower  class  or  uneducated  persons  as  harder  to  deal 
with  and  7 per  cent  specifically  mentioned  Negroes,  the  majority 
of  responses  relate  to  behavior  that  the  culture  defines  as 
inappropriate  toward  an  officer  or  that  arouses  his  emotions. 
Officers  are  particularly  aroused  by  what  they  regard  as  lack 
of  respect  for  their  authority,  as  being  'outsmarted,'  or  by 
deliberate  flouting  of  authority  through  unconventional  behavior. 
Not  surprisingly  then  more  officers  select  people  who  physically 
resist  them  or  who  are  aggressive  or  belligerent  toward  them 
as  persons  who  give  them  a 'tough'  time — as  indeed  they  do. 

Known  criminals,  and  teenagers  or  gang  members  also  are  viewed 
as  giving  them  a 'tough'  time.  There  seems  to  be  a strong 
'reality  base'  in  these  perceptions,  since  characteristically 
although  contacts  with  them  do  not  comprise  the  bulk  of  police 
work,  they  create  more  immediate  problems  of  asserting  authority 
and  maintaining  control  in  situations. 

Finally,  Table  51  provides  some  information  about  how 
officers  think  the  department  should  spend  either  more  or  less 
time  of  officers.  It  is  clear  that  they  would  eliminate  most 
non-police  services  such  as  school  crossing,  hospital  or  sick 
calls,  and  other  such  as  animal  calls.  A minority  of  10  per  cent 
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would  eliminate  traffic  control  from  a police  department  and 
8 per  cent  would  turn  all  details  for  private  enterprise 
functions  over  to  private  police. 

There  is  the  usual  caviling  about  'too  much  paper  work,' 
perhaps  the  most  common  plaint  of  policemen.  To  a degree  their 
plaints  and  laments  reflect  the  poor  allocation  of  paper  work 
to  officer  manpower  in  most  police  departments.  But  to  a degree 
they  represent  a misconception  of  both  bureaucratic  and  pro- 
fessional organization.  Paper  work  is  essential  in  any  bureau- 
cratic organization  that  processes  clients.  With  increased 
professionalization  of  police  work,  paper  processing  may  be 
allocated  to  functionally  specialized  clerical  roles  more  than 
now  is  the  case.  Yet  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  officer 
to  commit  information  to  a system  of  'paper'  may  grow  rather 
than  decline. 

A slight  majority  of  police  officers  would  change  the 
allocation  of  how  police  officers  now  spend  their  time.  Thir- 
teen per  cent  of  all  officers  would  allocate  more  men  to  street 
or  foot  patrol  and  13  per  cent  would  allocate  more  men  to 
criminal  investigation.  Only  10  per  cent  see  a greater  crime 
prevention  role  for  the  police  and  7 per  cent  would  give  more 
attention  to  police -community  relations  (20  per  cent  of  all 
Negro  officers,  however) — see  Table  51.  Finally,  only  7 per 
cent  would  allocate  more  time  to  police  training. 

Although  the  survey  did  not  specifically  explore  police 
ideology  about  professionalization  or  any  officers  desire  for 
more  professional  training,  there  is  a surprising  lack  of 
commitment  to  professionalization  of  the  police  and  to  additional 
training  disclosed  in  the  survey  data,  given  the  many  opportuni- 
ties to  voluntarily  answer  in  terms  of  professional  commitment 
and  goals.  It  perhaps  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  current 
cadre's  investments  do  not  lie  in  'high'  professionalization 
of  task  but  in  the  professionalization  of  the  occupation  to 
increase  rewards. 
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Concluding  Note 

A caveat  about  interpretation  of  these  data  must  be  intro- 
duced at  the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning.  Given  the  sample 
of  officers  from  high  crime  rate  areas  of  three  cities,  care 
should  be  taken  in  generalizing  not  only  to  a universe  of  all 
police  officers  but  even  to  a universe  of  all  officers  in  a 
given  city.  To  the  degree  that  place  of  assignment  affects 
response  or  to  the  degree  there  is  selection  of  officers  in 
assignment,  the  results  for  a given  city  may  differ  from  sample 
results.  Furthermore,  the  relative  proportions  of  Negro  and 
white  officers  are  somewhat  different  for  the  city  as  a whole 
than  for'  the  aggregated  sample  precincts  in  the  study. 


APPENDIX  A 

SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRE 

A STUDY  OF  POLICE  ATTITUDES 


Survey  Research  Center  Sam.  Bk.  No.  

The  University  of  Michigan 

Project  947  

June,  1966 

Do  not  write  in  above  spaces. 


1. 


A STUDY  OF  POLICE  ATTITUDES 
Place  Interviewer's  Label  Here 


2. 

PSU: 

3. 

Your  Int. 

No. 

4. 

Date  of  Int. 

5. 

Length  of 

Int. 

I'm  from  the  Survey  Research  Center  at  the  Uni- 

versity of  Michigan.  As  you  know  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  has  asked  us  to  study  some  of  the 
problems  in  crime  and  law  enforcement.  We  especially  want  your  answers  as  a 
police  officer  — how  these  problems  appear  to  you  as  someone  who  is  an  expert 
on  the  day-to-day  affairs  and  work  of  policemen.  Your  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  strictly  confidential  — the  information  is  presented  in  statistical 
form  and  no  names  are  used.  The  first  things  we'd  like  to  ask  you  about  are 
how  you  became  a police  officer. 

1.  Could  you  tell  us  why  did  you  decide  to  become  a police  officer? 


2.  When  did  you  first  join  the  (Washington/Chicago/Boston)  Police  Depart- 
ment?   ^Month)  (^Year) 

3.  How  old  were  you  then? 

Years 

(IF  R JOINED  DEPARTMENT  AFTER  1959  ASK  Q.  4 ; IF  JOINED  BEFORE,  SKIP  TO  Q.  5) 

4.  Were  you  a police  cadet? 

I 1.  Yes  I I 2.  No  I 

Years 


4a. 


How  long  were  you  a cadet? 
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5.  At  the  time  you  first  took  up  police  work,  would  you  have  preferred 
some  other  line  of  work  if  you  could  have  gotten  into  it? 


6.  Compared  to  other  jobs,  what  is  it  you  like  most  about  being  a police 
officer? 


7.  Is  there  anything  else  you  particularly  like? 
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8.  Compared  to  other  jobs,  what  do  you  like  least  about  being  a police 
officer? 


8a.  Is  there  anything  else  you  dislike? 


9.  Suppose  a young  man  asks  you  about  going  into  police  work?  Would  you 
advise  him  to  go  into  police  work? 


^a.  What  would  you  tell  him 

is  especially  good  about 
it? 

Anything  else? 

9b.  Are  there  any  things  you 
would  warn  him  about  in 
going  into  police  work? 
(Describe) 

Maybe  | [ 3 . No  | 


9c.  Why  would  you  tell  him  not 
to  go  into  police  work? 

Any  other  reasons? 

9d.  Are  there  any  good  things  you 
would  tell  him  about  police 
work?  (Describe) 
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10.  Would  you  advise  a son  of  yours  to  be  a police  officer? 

\ 1 . Yes  I I 2 . No  I I 3 . Depends"!  1 4 . Don  ' t know  | 

11.  Here  is  a list  of  things  which  some  officers  like  about  police  work. 
(HAND  CARD  A) . Would  you  please  tell  me  which  thing  on  this  list 
you  like  best  about  police  work?  (PLACE  A "1"  NEXT  TO  BEST  LIKED 
ITEM) 

a.  the  feeling  that  comes  from  helping  people 

b.  the  pay 

c.  the  chance  to  make  decisions  on  your  own 

d.  the  job  security 

e.  the  prestige  and  respect  one  gets  from  the  job 

f.  the  retirement  plans  and  benefits 

g.  the  variety  in  the- work 

lla.  Which  comes  next?  (PUT  "2"  NEXT  TO  SECOND  CHOICE) 

llb.  And  which  do  you  like  third  best?  (PUT  "3"  NEXT  TO  THIRD 
CHOICE) 

12.  In  what  ways  have  you  changed  your  opinion  of  police  work  since  you 
joined  the  department? 
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13.  Since  you  have  been  in  this  police  department,  have  you  ever  thought 
about  leaving  for  some  other  kind  of  work? 

I 1.  ^Yes~l  I 2.  No  SKIP  TO  Q . 1^  ON  P . 6 

13a.  What  are  the  main  reasons  that  made  you  consider  leaving? 


(IF  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  MENTIONED,  ASK;) 

13b.  When  you  considered  leaving,  did  you  feel  there  was  too  little 
opportunity  for  advancement? 

i 1 o Yes~l  12.  No  1 

(IF  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  MENTIONED,  ASK:) 

13c.  Were  you  in  any  way  dissatisfied  with  the  men  with  whom  you 
were  working? 

\ 1 . Yes~l  12.  Nol 

13d.  What  are  the  main  considerations  that  kept  you  from  leaving  the 
force? 


(IF  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  MENTIONED,  ASK:) 

13e.  Was  the  time  you  had  put  in  toward  retirement  or  the  retirement 
benefits  a factor  in  your  deciding  to  stay? 

ll.  Yes~l  (2.  No  I 

(if  not  specifically  mentioned,  ASK:) 

13f.  Did  your  friends  in  the  department  have  any  effect  on  your 
deciding  to  stay? 

\ 1.  Yesl  \2e  No  1 


(SERIES  CONTINUES  NEXT  PAGE) 
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(ASK  IF  EVER  THOUGHT  ABOUT  LEAVING) 


13g.  Have  you  ever  actually  looked  for  another  job  instead  of  police 
work  since  you  have  been  on  the  force? 


i 1.  Yes~l  I 2.  No  f-»SKIP  TO  Q.  15 


13h.  Did  you 

find  anything 

that  you  thought  you  might  like  better? 

11^ 

Yes  ) 

12.  No  SKIP  TO  Q.  15 

* 

13i.  What  was  the  job? 


13 j.  Why  didn't  you  take  it? 


GO  TO  Q.  15 


(ASK  IF  R NEVER  THOUGHT  ABOUT  LEAVING) 


14.  What  are  the  main  considerations  that  keep  you  from  leaving  the  force? 


15.  Not  everyone  can  do  police  work.  What  kind  of  man  would  you  say  it 
takes  to  do  police  work? 


16. 


What  kind  of  officer  does  it  take  to  work  in  the  (R's  district  or 
precinct)  where  you  are  assigned? 
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What  is  your  present  assignment  in  your  (district/precinct)?  (JUST 

CHECK  THE  APPROPRIATE  CATEGORY) 

. Foot  patrol , 

walking  a beat 

2.  Motor  patrol, 

scout  car, 
squad  car 


_3 , Wagon,  trans- 
port prisoners 

4 . Lock  up 


5.  Other  (Specify) 


J 

6.  Desk  Sergeant 

7 c Supervising 
sergeant 

8 . Watch  lieutenant 


(IF  1-5,  ASK:) 


17a. 


Do  you  work  alone  or  with  a 
partner? 


1 . Alone 


Partner 


l/b.  How  many  partners  do  you 
ordinarily  work  with? 


18.  If  you  had  your  choice,  what  assignment  would  be  your  preference? 
1.  R chooses  present  assignment 

2.  R chooses  assignment  different  from  present  (Specify): 


19.  What  is  your  present  rank  in  the  department? 


1. 

recruit  or  trainee 

2. 

patrolman 

3. 

corporal 

4„ 

sergeant 

5. 

lieutenant 

6. 

captain 

7. 

other  (Specify)' 

19a.  How 

long  have  you  held  this 

rank? 

Months 
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20.  How  is  the  beat  or  area  to  which  you  are  assigned:  fairly  quiet, 
about  average,  or  more  active  than  most? 

1.  Fairly  quiet  | ( 2 . About  average  If  F 3 . More  active  j 

21.  If  you  had  your  choice,  would  you  rather  work  in  the  (district/ 
precinct)  to  which  you  are  assigned  or  would  you  rather  work 
somewhere  else? 


I 1.  Assigned  precinct  | | 2 . 


21a.  What  do  you  especially 

like  about  working  in 
this  particular  (dis- 
trict/precinct) ? 

21b.  What,  if  any,  things 
don't  you  like  about 
this  particular  (dis- 
trict/precinct) ? 

Har^to  say  1 


Somewhere  else 


21c.  What  don't  you  like  about 
working  in  this  particular 
(district/precinct) ? 

21d.  What, if  any^ things  do  you 
like? 

22.  What  are  the  main  problems  for  you  in  doing  your  job  in  this 
(distf ict/precinct) ? 
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23.  Is  it  pretty  easy  to  get  to  know  people  who  live  or  work  in  your  (district/ 
precinct) ? 


24.  How  often  do  people  in  your  (district/precinct)  cooperate  by  giving  you 
information  that  helps  in  your  work? 

(IF  NEVER,  SKIP  TO  Q.  25) 


24a.  What  kinds  of  information  do  they  give  you? 


25.  Why  do  you  think  some  people  don't  offer  you  information? 


26.  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  important  thing  that  could  be  done  to  cut 
down  on  crime  in  the  precinct  or  district  where  you  work? 
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27.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  city  government,  (the  mayor  and  council/the 
District  Commission) , and  its  support  of  the  police  department.  Do 
you  think  they  are  doing  a very  good  job,  a fairly  good  job,  or  not 
too  good  a job  when  it  comes  to  fighting  crime  in  this  city? 


1,  Very  good  job 

I 2.  Fairly  good  job  1 

1 

3.  Not  too  good  a job  ^ 

27e,  In  what  ways  do  you  feel  they 
haven't  done  all  they  could? 

27f.  Have  they  done  any  things  that 
make  it  harder  to  do  police 
work? 

1.  Yes  2.  No 

27q,  What? 

27a,  What  are  some  of  the  things 
they  have  done  to  support 
the  police? 

27b.  What  other  things,  if  any, 
haven't  they  done  that  you 
think  they  should  do? 

27c.  Have  they  done  any  things 
that  make  it  harder  to  do 
police  work? 

1.  Yes  1 2.  No  1 

. 

27d,  What? 

28.  Turning  now  to  a different  subject,  one  of  the  things  we'd  like  to  find 

out  is  how  a police  officer's  family  and  friends  look  at  his  job.  First, 


would  you  tell 

me 

whether  you 

are  married,  single. 

widowed,  or 

1 1,  Married 

2 , Widowed 

j 3 , Divorced  j 

4.  Single 

5.  Other  (Specify) 


(SKIP  TO  Q,  32,  P.  12) 
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29.  Have  you  had  any  children? 


(IF  MARRIED,  ASK  Q.  30-31;  IF  DIVORCED  OR  WIDOWED,  SKIP  TO  Q.  32,  P.  12.) 
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(ASK  EVERYONE) 


32.  Now  would  you  please  think  of  the  two  men  who  are 

not  relatives  with  whom  you  spend  the  most  time  in  your  off-duty 
hours.  They  may  be  policemen  or  not.  We'd  like  to  ask  several 
questions  about  each,  such  as  where  you  met  them,  so  could  you  give 
me  just  their  first  names  so  that  we  can  talk  about  them  without 
getting  mixed  up? 

FIRST  FRIEND'S  FIRST  NAME:  


SECOND  FRIENDS 'S  FIRST  NAME: 


(IF  R REFUSES  OR  CAN'T  GIVE  THE  NAMES  OF  TWO  FRIENDS,  NOTE  HERE  THE 
REASONS  WHY:) 

32X.  


33A.  Where  did  you  meet  (FIRST  FRIEND)? 


33B.  And  (SECOND  FRIEND) , where  did  you  meet  him? 


34a.  What  is  the  main  job  your  friends  do?  Let's  take  (FIRST  FRIEND) 
first.  What  is  his  job? 


(JOB) 


34a.  What  does  he  do  in  his  job? 


34B.  And  (SECOND  FRIEND) , what  is  his  job? 


(JOB) 


34b.  What  does  he  do  in  his  job? 
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35. 


All  in  all,  how  often  do  you  usually  get  together  with 
outside  of  work?  (CHECK  FOR  BOTH  FRIENDS) : 


FIRST  SECOND 

□ 

D 

lo 

Nearly 

every  day 

a 

P 

2. 

Once  a 

week 

□ 

□ 

3o 

Two 

or 

three  times  a month 

□ 

□ 

4 . 

Once  a 

month 

□ 

□ 

5. 

Several 

times  a year 

35a. 

Do  you  often 

get  together  with  both  of 

these  men 

time? 

1, 

Yes 

1 2.  No| 

: MARRIED,  ASK  ' 

Q. 

36  and 

: 37 

; IF  NOT  MARRIED, 

SKIP  TO  Q 

36. 


When  you  get  together,  would  you  say  that  your  wives  are  usually 


37. 


along, 

FIRST 

sometimes 

SECOND 

along,  or  rarely  along? 

□ 

D 

1. 

. Usually 

□ 

□ 

2. 

. Sometimes 

□ 

P 

3. 

, Rarely 

□ 

□ 

4. 

, Never 

□ 

□ 

0. 

. Friend  not  married 

How  about  your  wives,  do  they  frequently,  fairly  often,  sometimes, 
or  rarely  get  together  on  their  own,  (CHECK  FOR  BOTH  FRIENDS) : 


FIRST 

□ 

SECOND 

□ 

1. 

Frequently 

□ 

□ 

2, 

Sometimes 

□ 

□ 

3. 

Rarely 

□ 

□ 

4. 

Never 

□ 

□ 

0. 

Friend  not  married 

266-262  0-67-18 
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(ASK  EVERYONE) 

38.  When  you  go  out  where  people  know  you  are  a police  officer,  how 

often  do  they  want  to  talk  with  you  about  police  matters  or  crime? 
Would  you  say  this  happens  frequently,  occasionally,  or  rarely? 

I 1 . Presently  1 j 2.  Occ^ionally  | | 3 . R^ely  | | 4 . Never  [ 

38a.  What  kinds  of  police  matters  do  they  usually  ask  you  about? 


38b.  Are  they  ever  critical  of  what  the  police  are  doing? 
I 1 . Yes  ) \ 2o  Sometimes  | | 3 . N^ 


37c.  How  do  you  feel  when  they  are  critical  of  the 
police? 


(IF  R ANSWERS  IN  TERMS  OF  WHAT  HE  DOES,  E.G.,  "I  try 
to  explain.",  RECORD  ANSWER  ABOVE  BUT  REPEAT  QUESTION 
WITH  EMPHASIS  ON  FEEL . ) 


39.  When  you  are  off  duty,  do  you  feel  that  you  must  act  in  a way 
that  keeps  up  your  reputation  as  a police  officer? 


1 1.  Yes")  I 2.  No  ) ■■►(SKIP  TO  Q.  40) 


39a. 

In  what  ways  does  this 

affect  your  social  life? 

39b. 

How  do  you  feel  about 

this? 
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40c  In  what  ways,  if  any,  has  being  a police  officer  changed  your  social  life? 


41c  In  talking  with  people  outside  the  department,  how  often  do  you  feel  you 
have  to  defend  the  department  and  what  other  officers  do?  Would  you  say 
this  happens  frequently,  occasionally,  or  rarely? 


42c 


How  often  do  you  usually  get  together  with  other  police  officers  off  the 
job  (including  the  friend (s)  you  just  mentioned  [IF  FRIENDS  ARE  POLICE 
OFFICERS] ) ? 


Times  per 


Week 


Month 


Year 


(IF  EVER  GETS  TOGETHER) 


42a.  Do  you  now  work  with  any  of  the  police  officers  you  see  off 
the  job? 


1 . Yes 

1 

j 2.  No  1 

42bc 

Did  you  ever 

work  with  any  of 

these 

men? 

h 

. Yes 

2. 

No 

42c.  When  you  get  together  socially  with  other  officers  is  it 
usually  the  same  group  of  policemen? 


1.  Yes 


2 , No 
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43.  Aside  from  the  people  living  with  you,  do  you  spend  your  off-duty  time 
mainly  with  other  officers  or  mainly  with  people  who  are  not  in  the 
department? 


44.  Now  we'd  like  to  turn  to  a slightly  different  topic — the  general  public's 
opinion  of  the  police.  Do  you  think  that  the  general  public's  opinion 
of  the  police  has  changed  in  the  past  five  years? 


1.  Yes 

2 . No 

8 . Don ' t know 

£ 


44a.  In  what  ways  has  it  changed? 


45.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  on  patrol,  do  you  think  the  public  in 
general  behaves  better,  worse,  or  about  the  same,  as  they  did  when  you 
started  with  the  department? 


1.  Better 

2 . Worse 

3 . Much  the  same 

8 . Don ' t know 
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45b,  Do  you  think  the  public  understands  what  it  is  like  to  be  a police 
officer? 


1 . Yes 

45c.  What  do  you  think  the 

public's  view  of  police 
work  is? 


45d.  Are  there  any  things  you 
think  they  don't  under- 
stand about  what  it's  like 
to  be  a police  officer? 
(DESCRIBE) 


45e.  Are  there  any  things  that 
might  make  it  hard  for 
them  to  understand  what 
it's  like  to  be  an  officer 
and  do  police  work? 
(DESCRIBE) 


8 . Don ' t know 

IZ3Z_ 

45h.  What  do  you  think  the  public's 
view  of  police  work  is? 


45i.  What  are  the  main  things  they 
don't  understand  about  it? 


45j.  What  makes  it  hard  for  them  to 
understand  what  it's  like  to  be 
an  officer  and  do  police  work? 


(SERIES  CONTINUES  NEXT  PAGE) 


(SERIES  CONTINUES  NEXT  PAGE) 
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(IF  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  MENTIONED) 


45fc  Are  there  any  ( 
or  groups  that 
for  the  public 
police  work? 

organizations 
make  it  hard 
to  understand 

_1.  Yesl 

2 ..  No  1 

8 , Don ' t know 

1 

45g.  Which  ones? 


45Xo  Any  others? 


(IF  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  MENTIONED) 


45k.  Are  there  any  organizations  or 
groups  that  make  it  hard  for 
the  public  to  understand  police 
work? 


1.  Yes 


2,  No 


8 o Don  * t know 


451.  Which  ones? 


45m.  Any  others? 


■►(ASK  EVERYONE) 

45-Nc  When  is  the  last  time  you  were  called  to  do  police  work  when  off 
duty? 


1.  This  past  week 
2o  This  past  month 

3.  Within  the  past  three  months 

4.  Within  the  past  six  months 

5.  Within  the  past  year 

6.  Within  the  past  two  years 

7.  More  than  two  years  ago 
0.  Never -♦  SKIP  TO  Q. 45-0. 


45-Na.  What  kind  of  wdrk  were  you  called  to  do  then? 


45-0. 


When  is  the  last  time  you  made  an  arrest  while  off  duty? 


This  past  week 
This  past  month 
Within  the  past  three  months 
Within  the  past  six  months 
Within  the  past  year 
Within  the  past  two  years 
More  than  two  years  ago 
Never -♦  SKIP  TO  Q.46. 


45-Oa.  What  kind  of  arrest  was  that? 
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46.  Now  I'd  like  to  know  whether  there  are  any  particular  sections  of  the 
public  who  have  changed  in  how  hard  they  are  to  deal  with  as  compared 
to  when  you  started  with  the  department?  How  about  motorists? 

Would  you  say  they  are  harder,  about  the  same,  or  easier  to  deal  with 
as  compared  to  when  you  started? 

(ASK  WHETHER  HARDER,  SAME,  OR  EASIER  ABOUT  a-f.  AFTER  ASKING  ABOUT  ALL 
OF  a-f,  THEN  ASK  Q.  46a — "In  what  ways?"  ABOUT  EACH  THAT  R ANSWERS 
"EASIER"  "HARDER",) 


Q.  46 

Q.  46a.  In  what  ways? 

a . 

Motorists 

1. 

Harder 

2. 

Same 

3. 

Easier 

bo 

Juveniles  or 
teenagers 

1. 

Harder 

2. 

Same 

3. 

Easier 

c . 

Professional 
people  like 

1. 

Harder 

doctors  and 
teachers 

2. 

Same 

3. 

Easier 

♦ 

d. 

Working  class 
people 

1. 

Harder 

» 

2. 

Same 

3, 

Easier 

* 

e . 

Negroes 

1. 

Harder 

* 

2. 

Same 

3. 

Easier 

f . 

People  in 
your  present 

1, 

Harder 

¥ 

precinct 

2. 

Same 

3. 

Easier 
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47.  In  the  last  few  years,  do  you  think  that  the  police  have  changed  in  the 
way  they  act  toward  the  public? 


1 . Have  changed 

2.  Have  not  changed 

8 . Don ' t know 

I 


47a.  In  what  ways  have  they  changed? 


48.  Do  you  think  that  in  general  the  public  helps  as  much  as  they  should 
when  they  see  police  officers  in  trouble  and  needing  help? 


49.  How  would  you  say  the  general  public  rates  police  work  today  as  compared 
with  20  years  ago  right  after  World  War  II?  Would  you  say  they  now  rate 
the  prestige  of  policemen  higher,  about  the  same,  or  lower  than  they  did 
20  years  ago? 


1 . Higher 

2 . Same 

3 . Lower 
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49a.  Do  you  think  that  police  work  is  more  hazardous  today  than  it  was  five 
years  ago? 


49B.  Do  you  feel  that  crimes  of  violence  are  increasing,  or  decreasing,  or 
about  the  same  as  they  were  five  years  ago? 


50.  Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  how  satisfied  you  are  with  some  of  the  things 
about  your  work?  First,  how  about  salary:  Would  you  say  you  are  com- 
pletely satisfied,  generally  satisfied,  not  too  satisfied,  or  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  your  present  salary?  (CHECK  BELOW) 


Completely 

satisfied 

(2) 

Generally  i 

satisfied 

(3) 

Not  too  satisfied 

,(4) 

Not  at  all 

satisfied 
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51.  About  what  would  you  say  would  be  the  right  amount,  before  taxes  and 
deductions,  an  officer  with  your  experience  should  be  paid? 


Weekly 

Monthly 

Yearly 

52.  How  much  do  you  think  a beginning  officer  in  the  department  ought  to 
get  now? 


Weekly 

Monthly 

Yearly 

53.  How  about  your  supervisors  in  the  department:  Would  you  say  you  are 
completely  satisfied,  generally  satisfied,  not  too  satisfied,  or  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  your  supervisors  in  the  department?  (CHECK 
BELOW) 

(1)  Completely  satisfied 

(2)  Generally  satisfied 

(3)  Not  too  satisfied 

(4)  Not  at  all  satisfied 


53a.  Are  there  any  things  you  particularly  like  about  your 
supervisors?  (IF  YES,  DESCRIBE) 


53b.  Are  there  any  things  you  think  can  be  improved  about 
your  supervisors?  (IF  YES,  DESCRIBE) 
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54.  About  how  often  in  1965  and  1966  have  you  suggested  to  your  supervisory 
officers  a different  or  better  way  of  doing  police  work?  (HAND  CARD  B 
AND  CHECK  BELOW) 

a.  Never  had  occasion  to  do  this  in  1965  and  1966®^^  SKIP  TO  Q.  56 

^b.  Once  or  twice 

c.  About  three  times 

^d.  About  five  times 

e.  Six  to  ten  times 

f»  More  than  ten  times  in  1965  and  1966 

55.  How  often  do  your  supervisory  officers  go  along  with  your  suggestions  of 
different  or  better  ways  of  doing  police  work?  (HAND  CARD  C AND  CHECK 
R'S  RESPONSE  BELOW) 


a . 

Very  rarely  or  never 

b. 

Occasionally 

c . 

About  half  of  the 

time 

d. 

Most  of  the  time 

e . 

Almost  all  of  the 

time 

56.  When  you  don't  like  some  policy  or  procedure  concerning  police  work, 
how  often  do  you  tell  your  opinion  to  one  of  your  supervisory  officers? 
(HAND  CARD  C AND  CHECK  BELOW) 

^a . Very  rarely  or  never 

^b.  Occasionally 

c.  About  half  of  the  time 

^d.  Most  of  the  time 

e.  Almost  all  of  the  time 

57.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the  influence  people  at  your  rank  have  on 
how  things  are  done  in  the  department?  Would  you  say  you  are  (READ 
ALTERNATIVES) ; 


(1) 

Completely 

satisfied 

(2) 

Generally  : 

satisfied 

(3) 

Not  too  satisfied 

(4) 

Not  at  all 

satisfied 
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58.  Are  there  any  rules  and  procedures  in  the  department  that  affect  you  in 
your  work  which  you  think  could  be  improved? 


59.  How  would  you  assess  your  long-term  opportunities  for  future  promotion 
on  the  force?  Would  you  say  they  are  (READ  ALTERNATIVES) : 


1.  Excellent 

2 . Good 

3 . Fair 

4 . Poor 

60.  How  about  the  promotion  exams  in  the  department;  How  satisfied  are  you 
with  them?  Would  you  say  you  are  (READ  ALTERNATIVES) ; 


(1) 

Completely 

satisfied 

(2) 

Generally  satisfied 

(3) 

Not  too  satisfied 

(4) 

Not  at  all 

satisfied 

(5) 

Don't  know 

about  the  exams 

60a.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 


61.  When  did  you  last  take  a department  promotion  exam? 

Date  (IF  NEVER  TAKEN  AN  EXAM,  SKIP  TO  Q.  62) 

* 

61a.  What  exam  was  that? 


1. 

Sergeant 

2. 

Detective 

3. 

Lieutenant  or  above 

4 - 

Other  (Specify) 

How  did 

you  do  on  it? 

(SERIES  CONTINUES  NEXT  PAGE) 


(ASK 

IF  R HAS 

TAKEN  AN  EXAM) 
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61c. 

How  many 

times  have  you 

Times 

taken  a promotion  exam? 

(ASK 

EVERYONE) 

62.  What  do  you  think  is  the  highest  rank  that  you  are  likely  to  reach  on  the 
force? 


63.  How  about  the  service  ratings  in  the  department:  How  satisfied  are  you 
with  them?  Would  you  say  you  are  (READ  ALTERNATIVES) : 


(1) 

Completely 

satisfied 

(2) 

Generally  ! 

satisfied 

(3) 

Not  too  satisfied 

(4) 

Not  at  all 

satisfied 

C5) 

Don ' t know 

63a.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 


64.  Have  you  received  any  merit  citations  or  awards  from  the  department? 
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65.  Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  how  you  feel  about  the  laws  and  sentences  that 
are  usually  handed  out  in  criminal  cases.  First,  how  about  the  judges 
of  the  criminal  courts  here  in  (Washington/Chicago/Boston) . Do  you 
think  the  sentences  they  hand  out  are  too  lenient,  too  harsh,  or 
about  right?  (PROBE  FOR  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  RESPONSE,  E,G.,  "In  what  ways?") 


66.  How  about  the  judges  of  the  municipal  courts  here  in  (Washington/Chicago/ 
Boston) . Do  you  think  the  sentences  they  hand  out  are  too  lenient,  too 
harsh,  or  about  right?  (PROBE  FOR  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  RESPONSE,  E,G., 

"In  what  ways?") 


67.  Now  how  about  the  judges  of  the  juvenile  court  here  in  (Washington/ 

Chicago/Boston) . Do  you  think  the  way  they  deal  with  the  juveniles  is 
too  lenient,  too  harsh,  or  about  right?  (PROBE  FOR  FULL  AND  COMPLETE 
RESPONSE,  E.G.,  "In  what  ways?") 


68.  How  about  the  laws?  Do  you  feel  that  there  are  any  laws  or  statutes  on 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  that  are  too  harsh? 
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69.  Do  you  feel  that  there  are  any  laws  or  statutes  on  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors that  are  too  lenient? 


70.  About  how  many  times  were  you  in 
^Timesi^i-^  (IF  NO  TIMES, 

70a.  About  how  much  time  did  it 
these  appearances? 

^Hours 

71.  How  do  you  feel  about  spending  (that  much  time/time)  in  court? 


court  last  month? 

SKIP  TO  Q.  71) 

take,  on  the  average,  for  each  of 


72.  Next,  we'd  like  to  ask  you  about  the  public  prosecutors  office.  On  the 
whole  do  you  think  that  the  public  prosecutors  here  in  (Washington/ 
Chicago/Boston)  do  a very  good  job,  a pretty  good  job,  only  a fair  job 
or  a not  very  good  job? 
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73.  Do  you  feel  that  the  public  prosecutor  usually  handles  the  cases  you 
present  in  the  way  he  should? 


73a.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 


(GO  TO  Q 


74) 


74.  Do  you  think  that  the  public  prosecutor  generally  is  more  interested  in 
winning  a case  in  court  or  more  interested  in  justice? 


75.  Are  there  any  ways  that  you  think  the  relationship  between  the  police 
officers  and  the  public  prosecutors  could  be  improved? 


1 . Yes 

2. 

No 

8 . 

Don ' t know 

75a. 

In 

what  ways 

76.  What  do  you  think  about  the  kind  of  work  that  probation  officers  do 
with  juvenile  offenders?  Do  you  think  they  do  a very  good  job,  a 
pretty  good  job,  only  a fair  job,  or  a not  very  good  job? 


1 . Very  good 

2 . Pretty  good 

3.  Fair 

4 . Not  very  good 

In  what  ways  could  they  do  a better  job? 


76a. 
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77.  Now  I'd  like  to  return  to  some  problems  you  encounter  in  your  work? 

First,  are  there  any  special  problems  that  the  Supreme  Court's  rulings 
concerning  search  of  persons  make  for  you  in  your  work? 


78.  Under  what  conditions  do  you  think  a police  officer  should  be  allowed  to 
search  persons,  that  is,  what  do  you  think  the  rule  should  be? 


79.  Are  there  any  special  problems  that  the  Supreme  Court's  rulings  concern- 
ing seizure  of  evidence  makes  for  you  in  your  work? 


80.  Unaer  what  conditions  do  you  think  a police  officer  should  be  allowed  to 
seize  evidence,  that  is,  what  do  you  think  the  rule  should  be? 


81.  Now  how  about  the  rulings  in  relation  to  interrogation  or  questioning 
of  persons  and 'confessions . Are  there  any  special  problems  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  rulings  on  interrogation  or  questioning  of  suspects 
make  for  you  in  your  work? 
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82.  What  do  you  think  the  rules  ought  to  be  for  interrogation  of  persons? 


83.  How  about  confessions?  Has  the  courts  rulings  on  confessions  made  any 
problems  for  you  in  your  work? 


1.  Yes 

2 . No 

8 . Don ' t know 

84.  What  do  you  think  the  rules  should  be  for  confessions? 


85.  In  general,  do  you  think  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  gone  too  far, 
not  far  enough,  or  about  right  in  making  rules  favoring  and  protecting 
criminal  offenders? 


1 . Too  far 

2 . About  right 

3.  Not  far  enough 

85a.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 
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86.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  the  police  have  become  too  lenient  in 
dealing  with  people  who  are  suspected  of  breaking  the  law? 


87.  On  a slightly  different  subject — how  the  police  department  spends  its 
time — are  there  any  things  you  think  the  police  should  spend  more  of 
their  time  on  than  they  do  now? 


88.  Are  there  any  things  you  think  the  police  should  spend  less  of  their 
time  on  than  they  do  now? 


88a.  These  days  the  statistics  on  crime  in  cities  show  that  Negroes  have  a 
higher  rate  of  crime  than  do  white  people.  Why  do  you  think  this  is 
so? 
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88B.  What  would  you  say  are  the  main  reasons  people  commit  crimes? 


88C.  As  an  officer,  do  you  feel  that  you  have  to  be  tougher  in  dealing  with 
some  kinds  of  people  than  others? 


88D.  These  days  a police  department  has  to  deal  with  demonstrations,  sit-ins, 
and  picketing  sponsored  by  groups  or  movements , Do  you  think  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  demonstrate,  sit-in,  or  picket? 


88F.  Do  you  think  that  such  demonstrations  are  a main  cause  of  violence  these 
days? 


1 . Yes 

2.  No 

8 . Don ' t know 

88G.  Do  you  think  your  department  is  able  to  handle  these  situations  the  way 
they  should  be  handled? 


1 . Yes 


88Ga.  Why  not?_ 


2.  No 

£ 


8 . Don ' t know 
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88H.  Are  there  any  things  that  should  be  done  about  these  situations  that 
would  make  them  easier  to  deal  with  them? 
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89.  Now  just  a few  questions  about  your  background  and  we'll  be  through. 
What  was  your  age  at  your  last  birthday? 

Years 


90.  How  many  years  of  school  did  you  complete? 


0-8 

9-11 

grades 

some 

high 

school 

12  high 

school 

graduate 


I 


Vocational 

training 


13-15 

16 

17  more 

some 

college 

graduate 

college 

graduate 

training 

a . 

Do  you  have  a high 

school  diploma? 

1.  Yes 

1 2.  No 

b. 

Do  you  have  a high 
school  diploma? 

c.  What  college  degree 
do  you  have? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

91.  What  was  the  first  full-time  job  (other  than  in  the  armed  forces)  you 
ever  held  for  more  than  six  months? 


91a.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  do  on  that  job? 


91b.  For  how  long  did  you  work  at  that  job? 

^Years  ^Months 

92.  Of  all  jobs  you  ever  had,  what  was  the  job  you  held  longest  before  going 
into  police  work? 

^Same  as  first  job  (DESCRIBED  IN  Q-  91-91b)— ^ SKIP  TO  Q 93 

^Other  (Specify  job) 

92a.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  do  on  that  job? 


92b.  For  how  long  did  you  work  at  that  job? 
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93.  At  the  time  you  first  took  up  police  work,  what  was  your  main  job?  (IF 
UNEMPLOYED  OR  NOT  WORKING  THEN  INDICATE  THIS  AND  USE  LAST  MAIN  JOB  IF 
TWO  OR  MORE  JOBS , DETERMINE  WHICH  WAS  MAIN  JOB  AND  ASK  ABOUT  THAT . ) 

0.  None — went  into  police  work  without  ever  holding  another  job 

GO  TO  Q.  94 

1.  Same  as  first  job  (Described  in  Q.  91-91b)^^GO  TO  Q.  94 

2.  Same  as  longest  job  (Described  in  Q.  92-92b)*P^O  TO  Q.  94 

3.  Other  (Specify  job) 


93a.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  do  on  that  job? 


93b.  In  what  business  or  industry  was  that  job?  (IF  NECESSARY,  ASK, 
"What  line  of  business  or  type  of  industry  was  it  in?") 


94.  What  were  your  main  reasons  for  leaving  that  job? 


95.  What  was  the  job  that  your  father  worked  at  the  longest? 


95a.  What  kind  of  work  did  he  do  on  that  job? 
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96. 


Besides  being  a police  officer,  do  you  have  any  other  regular  or  part 
time  job? 


96a. 


96b. 


96c. 


96d. 


1.  Yes 

■ 

What  jobcs)  is  that? 


What  kind  of  work  do  you 
do  on  that  (these)  job(.s) 


About  how  much  do  you 
make  in  a year  (from  this 
work  outside  the  depart- 
ment) ? (HAND  CARD  D) 

Just  give  me  the  letter 
on  the  card  that  fits. 

a.  Under  $300 

b.  $300-$499 

c,  $500-$999 

^d.  $1,000-$!, 999 

e.  $2,000-$4,999 

f.  $5,000  and  over 


If  your  salary  with  the 
department  included  that 
amount,  would  you  still 
want  the  right  to  hold 
a second  job? 


2 , No 


96e.  Why  don't  you?_ 


(IF  R MENTIONS,  "The  department  doesn't 
allow  it,"  ASK) 

96f.  Should  the  department  allow  men 
to  hold  outside  jobs? 


1 . Yes 


2 , No 


36go  Why? 
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97.  Are  any  of  your  relatives  police  officers? 


Yes 




97a.  Which? 

^grandfather 

father 

brother 

son 

father-in-law 

^brother-in-law- 

cousins 

^uncles 

nephew 

pother  ( Specify)  _ 


one 

How  many?_ 
How  many?_ 

* How  many  ?_ 
How  many?_ 
How  many?_ 
How  many?_ 


both 


How  many?_ 


Do  you  have  a religious  preference?  That  is,  are  you  either  Protestant, 
Roman  Catholic,  Jewish  or  something  else? 

1 1 Protestant 

2-  Roman  Catholic 

3-  Jewish 

4 Other 

i 

..  

(IF  PROTESTANT) 


98a,  What  specific  denomination 
IS  that? 


(IF  JEWISH) 

98b  Do  you  consider  yourself 
Orthodox,  Conservative, 
Reform,  or  none  of  these? 


(FOR  WHITE  R’S,  ASK:) 


99,  What  nationality  background  do  you  think  of  yourself  as  having — that  is, 

besides  being  American  'Canadian)?  (like,  Irish,  German,  Italian,  Scottish) 


100,  In  what  country  was  your  father  born? 


1 . USA 


2 Other  (Specify) 


100a-  Where  did  your  earlier  ancestors  live  before  coming  to  this 
country? 
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101. 


102. 


103. 


Do  you  belong  to  any  organizations  made  up  entirely  of  police  officers? 


Do  you  belong  to  any  clubs  or  organizations  other  than  ones  connected 
with  police  work? 


102a. 


1 . Yes 

ZH 


2.  No 


To  which  ones  do  you  belong?  (RECORD  THE  NAMES  OF  ALL 
ORGANIZATIONS  THAT  R MENTIONS  IN  102b.  BELOW,  AND  THEN  ASK 
FOR  EACH  ORGANIZATION  MENTIONED) : 


102b.  Would  you  consider  yourself  an  active  member  of 


NAMES  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  ACTIVE  MEMBER 


a . 

rrr 

Yes  1 

No  j 

b. 

nrr 

Yes  ! 

rr~ 

~Non 

c . 

rrr 

YeZ| 

i 

No  1 

d. 

C£Z 

Yes  1 

No  1 

Thank  you  for  your  co-operation.  That  completes  the  questions  we  have. 
Is  there  anything  else  you'd  like  to  mention  about  police  work  or  the 
problems  of  crime  that  you  think  the  National  Crime  Commission  ought 
to  be  informed  about? 


104.  Thank  you  again. 
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THUMBNAIL;  TO  BE  COMPLETED  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  LEAVING  RESPONDENT'S  HOUSE 
T-1.  R's  Race; 


1 . white 

2 . Negro 

3.  oriental 

4.  other  (Describe) 

Description  of  Property; 

T-2.  What  kind  of  place  does  R live  in?  (CHECK  ONE) 

Single  family  dwelling 

1.  Single  story 

2 . Multiple  story 

Trailer 
3 . Mobile 

4 . Permanent  foundation 

Other 

5.  Flat  in  two  or  three  family  house 

6.  Flat  in  four  family  house 

7 . Apartment  building 

7a.  How  many  other  dwelling  units  in  this  building? 

(BEST  GUESS  WILL  DO) 

8.  Did  not  interview  R at  his  home 

The  Interview  Situation; 

T-3 . How  cooperative  was  R?  (CHECK  ONE) 

1.  Very  cooperative  throughout 

2 . Average 

3 . Poor  throughout 

4.  Started  poor,  became  good 

5.  Started  good,  became  poor 
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T-4.  Who  else  was  present  during  the  interview  and  what  effect  did  this  have? 
^Only  R Present 

Person (s)  Present  How  Long  What  Effect 


T-5.  How  honest  and  open  was  R in  answering  the  questions? 


T-6.  Rate  R's  ability  to  communicate  and  express  himself  verbally,  his  oral 
presentation: 

1.  Great  deal  of  trouble  putting  his  ideas  into  words 

2.  Some  trouble  putting  his  ideas  into  words 

3.  No  trouble  communicating  his  ideas 

4.  Expressed  himself  with  greater  than  average  clarity  and  precise- 
ness 


T-7.  Did  R have  a distinguishable  accent: 


1.  Yes 


2.  No 


Specify  which: 


1.  Negro 


2.  Southern  white  (include  hillbilly) 


3.  Irish 


4.  Italian 


5.  Other  (Specify) _ 


T-8.  Was  R trying  to  "show  off"  or  impress  you? 


1.  Very  much  so 

2 . A number  of  times 

3.  A few  times  only 

4.  Not  at 
all 
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